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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER VII. 


YOWARD the end of the ten-day inter- 
val the University of Paris rendered 
its decision concerning the Twelve Arti- 
cles. By this finding, Joan was guilty 
upon all the counts: she must renounce 
her errors and make satisfaction, or be 
abandoned to the secular arm for pun- 
ishment. 

The envoys brought the verdict to 
Rouen, and with it a letter for Cauchon 
which was full of fervid praise. The 
University complimented him on his zeal 
in hunting down this woman ‘* whose 
venom had infected the faithful of the 
whole West,” and as recompense it as 
good as promised him ‘‘a crown of im- 
perishable glory in heaven.” Only that! 
—a crown in heaven; a promissory note 
and no endorser; always something away 
off yonder; not a word about the Arch- 
bishopric of Rouen, which was the thing 
Cauchon was destroying his soul for. A 
crown in heaven; it must have sounded 
like a sarcasm ‘to him, after all his hard 
work. What should he do in heaven? 
He did not know anybody there. 

On the 19th of May a court of fifty 
judges sat in the archiepiscopal palace to 
discuss Joan’s fate. A few wanted her 
delivered over to the secular arm at once 
for punishment, but the rest insisted that 
she be once more ‘‘charitably admon- 
ished ” first. 

So the same court met in the castle on 
the 23d, and Joan was brought to the bar. 
Pierre Maurice, a canon of Rouen, made 
a speech to Joan in which he admonished 
her to save her life and her soul by re- 
nouncing her errors and surrendering to 


the Church. He finished with a stern 
threat: if she remained obstinate the 
damnation of her soul was certain, the 
destruction of her body probable. But 
Joan was immovable. She said— 

‘‘ Tf I were under sentence, and saw the 
fire before me, and the executioner ready 
to light it—more, if I were in the fire it- 
self, I would say none but the things 
which I have said in these trials; and I 
would abide by them till I died.” 

A deep silence followed, now, which 
endured some moments. It lay upon me 
like a weight. I knew it for an omen. 
Then Cauchon, grave and solemn, turned 
to Pierre Maurice— 

‘*Have you anything further to say?” 

The priest bowed low, and said— 

‘** Nothing, my lord.” 

‘* Prisoner at the bar, have you any- 
thing further to say?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

‘*Then the debate is closed. To-mor- 
row, sentence will be pronounced. Re- 
move the prisoner.” 

She seemed to go from the place erect 
and noble. But I do not know; my sight 
was dim with tears. 

To-morrow—24th of May! Exactly a 
year since I saw her go speeding across 
the plain at the head of her troops, her 
silver helmet shining, her silvery cape 
fluttering in the wind, her white plumes 
flowing, her sword held aloft; saw her 
charge the Burgundian camp three times, 
and carry it; saw her wheel to the right 
and spur for the Duke’s reserve; saw her 
fling herself against it in the last assault 
she was ever to make. And now that 
faial day was come again—and see what 
it was bringing! 


* Begun in April number, 1895.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Joan had been adjudged guilty of her- 
esy, sorcery, and all the other terrible 
erimes set forth in the Twelve Articles, 
and her life was in Cauchon’s hands at 


last. He could send her to the stake at 
once. His work was finished now, you 
think? He was satisfied? Not at all. 


What would his Archbishopric be worth 
if the people should get the idea into 
their heads that this faction of interested 
priests, slaving under the English lash, 
had wrongly condemned and _ burned 
Joan of Are, Deliverer of France? That 
would be to make of her a holy martyr. 
Then her spirit would rise from her 
body’s ashes, a thousandfold re-enforced, 
and sweep the English domination into 


the sea, and Cauchon along with it. No, 
the victory was not complete yet. Joan’s 
guilt must be established by evidence 
which would satisfy the people. Where 
was that evidence to be found? There 


was only one person in the world who 
could furnish it—Joan of Arc herself. 
She must condemn herself, and in public 
-at least she must seem to do it. 

But how was this to be managed? 
Weeks had been spent already in trying 
to get her to surrender—time wholly 
wasted; what was to persuade her now? 
Torture had been threatened, the fire had 
been threatened; what was left? Illness, 
deadly fatigue, and the sight of the fire, 
the presence of the fire! That was left. 

Now that was a shrewd thought. She 
was but a girl, after all, and, under ill- 
ness and exhaustion, subject to a girl's 
weaknesses. 

Yes, it was shrewdly thought. She 
had tacitly said, herself, that under the 
bitter pains of the rack they would be 
able to extort a false confession from 
her. It was a hint worth remembering; 
and it was remembered. 

She had furnished another hint at the 
same time: that as soon as the pains were 
gone, she would retract the confession. 
That hint was also remembered. 

She had herself taught them what to 
do, you see. First, they must wear out 
her strength, then frighten her with the 
fire. Second, while the fright was on 
her, she must be made to sign a paper. 

But she would demand a reading of the 
paper. They could not venture to refuse 
this, with the public there to hear. Sup- 
pose that during the reading her courage 
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should return? she would refuse to sign 

then. Very well, even that difficulty 
could be got over. They could read a 
short paper of no importance, then slip a 
long and deadly one into its place and 
trick her into signing that. 

Yet there was still one other difficulty. 
If they made her seem to abjure, that 
would free her from the death penalty. 
They could keep her in a prison of the 
Church, but they could not kill her. 
That would not answer; for only her 
death would content the English. Alive 
she was a terror, in a prison or out of it. 
She had escaped from two prisons al- 
ready. 

But even that difficulty could be man- 
aged. Cauchon would make promises 
to her; in return, she would promise to 
leave off the male dress. He would vio- 
late his promises, and that would so sit- 
uate her that she would not be able to 
keep hers. Her lapse would condemn 
her to the stake, and the stake would be 
ready. 

These were the several moves; there 
was nothing to do but to make them, 
each in its order, and the game was won. 
One might almost name the day that the 
betrayed girl, the most innocent creature 
in France, and the noblest, would go to 
her pitiful death. 

And the time was favorable — cruelly 
favorable. Joan’s spirit had as yet suf- 
fered no decay, it was as sublime and 
masterful as ever; but her body’s forces 
had been steadily wasting away in those 
last ten days, and a strong mind needs a 
healthy body for its rightful support. 

The world knows, now, that Cauchon’s 
plan was as I have sketched it to you, 
but the world did not know it at that 
time. There are sufficient indications 
that Warwick and all the other Englisl) 
chiefs except the highest one—the Car- 
dinal of Winchester—were not let into 
the secret; also, that only Loyseleur and 
Beaupére, on the French side, knew the 
scheme. Sometimes I have doubted if 
even Loyseleur and Beaupére knew the 
whole of it at first.. However, if any did, 
it was these two. 

It is usual to let the condemned pass 
their last night of life in peace, but this 
grace was denied to poor Joan, if one 
may credit the rumors of the time. Loy- 
seleur was smuggled into her presence, 
and in the character of priest, friend, 
and secret partisan of France and hater 
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of England, he spent some hours in be- 
seeching her to do ‘‘the only right and 
righteous thing ’’—submit to the Church, 
as a good Christian should; and that then 
she would straightway get out of the 
clutches of the dreaded English and be 
transferred to the Church’s prison, where 
she would be honorably used and have 
women about her for jailers. He knew 
where to touch her. He knew how odi- 
ous to her was the presence of her rough 
and profane English guards; he knew 
that her Voices had vaguely promised 
something which she interpreted to be 
escape, rescue, release of some sort, and 
the chance to burst upon France once 
more and victoriously complete the great 
work which she had been commissioned 
of Heaven to do. Also there was that 
other thing: if her failing body could be 
further weakened by loss of rest and 
sleep, now, her tired mind would be dazed 
and drowsy on the morrow, and in ill 
condition to stand out against persua- 
sions, threats, and the sight of the stake, 
and also be purblind to traps and snares 
which it would be swift to detect when 
in its normal estate. 

I do not need to tell you that there was 
no rest for me that night. Nor for 
Noél. We went to the main gate of the 
city before nightfall, with a hope in our 
minds, based upon that vague prophecy 
of Joan’s Voices which seemed to promise 
a rescue by force at the last moment. 
The immense news had flown swiftly far 
and wide that at last Joan of Are was 
condemned, and would be sentenced and 
burued alive on the morrow; and so, 
crowds of people were flowing in at the 
gate, and other crowds were being re- 
fused admission by the soldiery; these 
being people who brought doubtful passes 
or none atall. We scanned these crowds 
eagerly, but there was nothing about 
them to indicate that they were our old 
war-comrades in disguise, and certainly 
there were no familiar faces among them. 
And so, when the gate was closed at last, 
we turned away grieved, and more disap- 
pointed than we cared to admit, either in 
speech or thought. 

The streets were surging tides of ex- 
cited men. It was difficult to make 
one’s way. Toward midnight our aim- 
less tramp brought us to the neighbor- 
hood of the beautiful church of St. Quen, 
and there all was bustle and work. The 
square was a wilderness of torches and 
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people; and through a guarded passage 
dividing the pack, laborers were carrying 
planks and timbers and disappearing with 
them through the gate of the church- 
yard. We asked what was going for- 
ward; the answer was— 

*Seaffolds and tle stake. 
know that the French witch 
burnt m the morning?” 

Then we went away. 
heart for that place. 

At dawn we were at the city gate 
again; this time with a hope which our 
wearied bodies and fevered minds mag- 
nified into a large probability. We had 
heard a report that the Abbot of Ju- 
miéges with all his monks was coming 
to witness the burning. Our desire, 
abetted by our imagination, turned those 
nine hundred monks into Joan’s old cam- 
paigners, and their Abbot into La Hire 
or the Bastard or D’Alencgon; and we 
watched them file in, unchallenged, the 
multitude respectfully dividing and un- 
covering while they passed, with our 
hearts in our throats and our eyes swim- 
ming with tears of joy and pride and ex- 
ultation; and we tried to catch glimpses 
of the faces under the cowls, and were 
prepared to give signal to any recognized 
face that we were Joan’s men and ready 
and eager to kill and be killed in the 
good cause. How foolish we were; but 
we were young, you know, and youth 
hopeth all things, believeth all things. 


Don’t you 
is to be 


We had no 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the morning I was at my official 


post. It was on a platform raised the 
height of a man, in the church-yard, un- 
der the eaves of St. Quen. On this same 
platform was a crowd of priests and im- 
portant citizens, and several lawyers. 
Abreast it, with a small space between, 
was another and larger platform, hand- 
somely canopied against sun and rain, 
and richly carpeted; also it was furnish- 
ed with comfortable chairs, and with two 
which were more sumptuous than the 
others, and raised above the general level. 
One of these two was occupied by a prince 
of the royal blood of England, his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal of Winchester; the 
other by Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. 
In the rest of the chairs sat three bishops, 
the Vice-Inquisitor, eight abbots, and the 
sixty-two friars and lawyers who had sat 
as Joan's judges in her late trials. 
Twenty steps in front of the platforms 
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was another—a table-topped pyramid of 
stone, built up in retreating courses, thus 
forming steps. Out of this rose that grisly 
thing the stake; about the stake bundles 
of fagots and firewood were piled. On 
the ground at the base of the pyramid 
stood three crimson figures, the execu- 
tioner and his assistants. At their feet 
lay what had been a goodly heap of 
brands, but was now a smokeless nest of 
ruddy coals; a foot or two from this was 
a supplemental supply of wood and fagots 
compacted into a pile shoulder-high and 
containing as much as six pack- horse 
loads. Think of that. We seem so del- 
icately made, so destructible, so insub- 
stantial; yet it is easier to reduce a gran- 
ite statue to ashes than it is to do that 
with a man’s body. 

The sight of the stake sent physical 
pains tingling down the nerves of my 
body; and yet, turn as I would, my eyes 
would keep coming back to it, such fas- 
cination has the grewsome and the terri- 
ble for us. 

The space occupied by the platforms 
and the stake was kept open by a wall of 
English soldiery, standing elbow to el- 
bow, erect and stalwart figures, fine and 
sightly in their polished steel; while from 
behind them on every hand stretched far 
away a level plain of human heads; and 
there was no window and no house-top 
within our view, howsoever distant, but 
was black with patches and masses of 
people. 

But there was no noise, no stir; it was 
as if the world was dead. The impres- 
siveness of this silence and solemnity was 
deepened by a leaden twilight, for the 
sky was hidden by a pall of low-hanging 
storm-clouds; and above the remote hori- 
zon faint winkings of heat-lightning play- 
ed, and now and then one caught the dull 
mutterings and complainings of distant 
thunder. 

At last the stillness was broken. From 
beyond the square rose an indistinct 
sound, but familiar—curt, crisp phrases 
of command; next I saw the plain of 
heads dividing, and the steady swing of 
a marching host was glimpsed between. 
My heart leaped, fora moment. Was it 
La Hire and his hellions? No—that was 
not their gait. No, it was the prisoner 
and her escort; it was Joan of Are, un- 
der guard, that was coming; my spirits 
sank as low as they had been before. 
Weak as she was, they made her walk; 
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they would increase her weakness all they 
could. The distance was not great—it 
was but a few hundred yards—but short 
as it was it was a heavy tax upon one 
who had been lying chained in one spot 
for months, and whose feet had lost their 
powers from inaction. Yes, and for a 
year Joan had known only the cool 
damps of a dungeon, and now she was 
dragging herself through this sultry sum 
mer heat, this airless and suffocating void. 
As she entered the gate, drooping with 
exhaustion, there was that creature Loy- 
seleur at her side with his head bent to 
her ear. We knew afterwards that he 
had been with her again this morning in 
the prison wearying her with his persua 
sions and enticing her with false prom 
ises, and that he was now still at the same 
work at the gate, imploring her to yield 
everything that would be required of her, 
and assuring her that if she would do 
this all would be well with her: she 
would be rid of the dreaded English and 
find safety in the powerful shelter and 
protection of the Church. A miserable 
man, a stony-hearted man! 

The moment Joan was seated on the 
platform she closed her eyes and allowed 
her chin to fall; and so sat, with her 
hands nestled in her lap, indifferent to 
everything, caring for nothing but rest. 
And she was so white again; white as 
alabaster. 

How the faces of that packed mass of 
humanity lighted up with interest, and 
with what intensity all eyes gazed upon 
this fragile girl! And how natural it 
was; for these people realized that at 
last they were looking upon that person 
whom they had so long hungered to see; 
a person whose name and fame filled all 
Europe, and made all other names and 
all other renowns insignificant by com- 
parison: Joan of Arc, the wonder of the 
time, and destined to be the wonder of all 
times! And I could read as by print, in 
their marvelling countenances, the words 
that were drifting through their minds: 
‘“*Can it be true; is it believable, that it 
is this little creature, this girl, this child 
with the good face, the sweet face, the 
beautiful face, the dear and bonny face, 
that has carried fortresses by storm, 
charged at the head of victorious armies, 
blown the might of England out of her 
path with a breath, and fought a long 
“ampaign, solitary and alone, against the 
massed brains and learning of France,— 
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From the statue by Fremiet in the Rue de Rivoli at Paris, 


and had won it if the fight had been 


fair! 


Evidently Cauchon had grown afraid 
of Manchon because of his pretty ap- 
parent leanings toward Joan, for an- 
other recorder was in the chief place, 
here, which left my master and me no- 
thing to do but to sit idle and look on. 

Well, I supposed that everything had 
been done which could be thought of to 
tire Joan’s body and mind, but it was a 


mistake; one more device had been in- 
vented. This was to preach a long ser- 
mon to her in that oppressive heat. 
When the preacher began, she cast up 
one distressed and disappointed look, 
then dropped her head again. This 
preacher was Guillaume Erard, an ora- 
torical celebrity. He got his text from the 
Twelve Lies. He emptied upon Joan all 
the calumnies, in detail, that had been bot- 
tled up in that mess of venom, and called 
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660 HARPER'S NEW 
her all the brutal names that the Twelve 
were labelled with, working himself into 
a whirlwind of fury as he went on; but 
his labors were wasted, she seemed lost in 
dreams, she made no sign, she did not 
seem to hear. At last he launched this 
apostrophe: 

“QO France, how hast thou been 
abused ! Thou hadst always been the 
home of Christianity; but now, Charles, 
who calls himself thy King and governor, 
endorses like the heretic and schismatic 
that he is, the words and deeds of a worth- 
less and infamous woman!” Joan raised 
her head, and her eyes began to burn and 
flash. The preacher turned toward her: 
“It is to you, Joan, that I speak, and I 
tell you that your King is schismatie and 
a heretic!” 

Ah, he might abuse her to his heart’s 
content; she could endure that; but to 
her dying moment she could never hear 
in patience a word against that ingrate, 
that treacherous dog our King, whose 
proper place was here, at this moment, 
sword in hand, routing these reptiles and 
saving this most noble servant that ever 
King had in this world—and he would 
have been there if he had not been what 
I have called him. Joan’s loyal soul 
was outraged, and she turned upon the 
preacher and flung out a few words with 
a spirit which the crowd recognized as 
being in accordance with the Joan of Are 
traditions 

‘*By my faith, sir! I make bold to 
say and swear, on pain of death, that he 
is the most noble Christian of all Chris- 
tians, and the best lover of the faith and 
the Church!” 

There was an explosion of applause 
from the crowd— which angered the 
preacher, for he had been aching long to 
hear an expression like this, and now that 
it was come at last it had fallen to the 
wrong person: he had done all the work; 
the other had carried off all the spoil. 
He stamped his foot and shouted to the 
sheriff — 

‘*Make her shut up!” 

That made the crowd laugh. 

A mob has small respect for a grown 
man who has to call on a sheriff to pro- 
tect him from a sick girl. 

Joan had damaged the preacher's cause 
more with one sentence than he had 
helped it with a hundred; so he was much 
put out, and had trouble to get a good 
start again. But he needn't have both- 
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ered; there was no oceasion. It was 
mainly an English-feeling mob. It ha 
but obeyed a law of our nature—an j) 
resistible law—to enjoy and applaud 
spirited and promptly delivered retort, 1 
matter who makes it. The mob was wit), 
the preacher; it had been beguiled for ; 
moment, but only that; it would soon re 
turn. It was there to see this girl burnt 
so that it got that satisfaction—without 
too much delay—it would be content. 

Presently the preacher formally sum 
moned Joan to submit to the Church. 
He made the demand with confidence, for 
he had gotten the idea from Loyseleur 
and Beaupére that she was worn to tlie 
bone, exhausted, and would not be able 
to put forth any more resistance; and 
indeed, to look at her it seemed that they 
must be right. Nevertheless, she made 
one more effort to hold her ground, and 
said, wearil y— 

‘*“As to that matter, I have answered 
my judges before. I have told them to 
report all that I have said and done to 
our holy Father the Pope—to whom, and 
to God first, I appeal.” 

Again, out of her native wisdom, she 
had brought those words of tremendous 
import, but was ignorant of their value. 
But they could have availed her nothing 
in any case, now, with the stake there 
and these thousands of enemies about 
her. Yet they made every churchman 
there blench, and the preacher changed 
the subject with all haste. Well miglit 
those criminals blench, for Joan’s appeal 
of her case to the Pope stripped Cauchon 
at once of jurisdiction over it, and an- 
nulled all that he and his judges had al- 
ready done in the matter, and all that 
they should do in it thenceforth. 

Joan went on presently to reiterate, 
after some further talk, that she had act- 
ed by command of God in her deeds and 
utterances; then, when an attempt was 
made to implicate the King, and friends 
of hers and his, she stopped that. She 
said— 

‘*T charge my deeds and words upon 
no one, neither upon my King nor any 
other. If there is any fault in them, I 
am responsible and no other.” 

She was asked if she would not recant 
those of her words and deeds whicl. had 
been pronounced evil by her judges. 
Her answer made confusion and damage 
again: 

‘I submit them to God and the Pope.” 
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The Pope once more! It was very em- 
harrassing. Here was a person who was 
asked to submit her case to the Church, 
and who frankly consents—offers to sub- 
mit it to the very head of it. What more 
could any one require?) How was one to 
answer such a formidably unanswerable 
answer as that? 

The worried judges put their heads to- 
cether and whispered and planned and 
discussed. Then they brought forth this 
sufficiently shambling coneclusion—but it 
was the best they could do, in so close a 
place: they said the Pope was so far 
away; and it was not necessary to go to 
him, anyway, because these present judges 
had sufficient power and authority to 
deal with the present case, and were in 
effect ‘‘the Church” to that extent. At 
another time they could have smiled at 
this conceit, but not now; they were not 
comfortable enough, now. 

The mob was getting impatient. It 
was beginning to put on a threatening 
aspect; it was tired standing, tired of the 
scorching heat; and the thunder was 
coming nearer, the lightning was flash- 
ing brighter. It was necessary to hurry 
this matter to a close. Erard showed 
Joan a written form, which had _ been 
prepared and made all ready beforehand, 
and asked her to abjure. 

‘‘Abjure? What is abjure?” 

She did not know the word. It was 
explained to her by Massieu. She tried 
to understand, but she was breaking, un- 
der exhaustion, and she could not gather 
the meaning. It was all a jumble and 
confusion of strange words. In her de- 
spair she sent out this beseeching ery— 

‘IT appeal to the Church universal 
whether I ought to abjure or no!” 

Erard exclaimed— 

‘““You shall abjure instantly, or in- 
stantly be burnt!” 

She glanced up, at those awful words, 
and for the first time she saw the stake 
and the mass of red coals—redder and 
angrier than ever, now, under the con- 
stantly deepening storm-gloom. She 
gasped and staggered up out of her seat, 
muttering and mumbling incoherently, 
and gazed vacantly upon the people and 
the scene about her like one who is dazed, 
or thinks he dreams, and does not know 
where he is. 

The priests crowded about her implor- 
ing her to sign the paper, there were many 
voices beseeching and urging her at once, 
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there was great turmoil and shouting and 
excitement, amongst the populace and 
every where. 

“Sign! sign!” from the priests; ‘‘ sign 
—sign and be saved!’ And Loyseleur 
was urging at her ear, ‘‘ Do as I told you 
—do not destroy yourself!” 

Joan said plaintively to these people— 

‘*Ah, you do not do well to seduce 
me.” 

The judges joined their voices to the 
others. Yes, even the iron in their hearts 
melted, and they said— 

‘*Oh, Joan, we pity youso! Take back 
what you have said, or we must deliver 
you up to punishment.” 

And now there was another voice—it 
was from the other platform —: pealing 
solemnly above the din: Cauchon’s — 
reading the sentence of death! 

Joan’s strength was all spent. She 
stood looking about her in a bewildered 
way a moment, then slowly she sunk to 
her knees, and bowed her head and said— 

‘*T submit.” 

They gave her no time to reconsider— 
they knew the peril of that. The moment 
the words were out of her mouth Massieu 
was reading to her the abjuration, and she 
was repeating the words after him me- 
chanically, unconsciously—and smiling ; 
for her wandering mind was far away in 
some happier world. 

Then this short paper of six lines was 
slipped aside and a long one of many 
pages was smuggled into its place, and 
she, noting nothing, put her mark to it, 
saying, in pathetic apology, that she did 
not know how to write. But a seeretary 
of the King of England was there to 
take care of that defect; he guided her 
hand with his own, and wrote her name— 
Jehanne. 

The great crime was accomplished. She 
had signed—what? She did not know— 
but the others knew. She had signed a 
paper confessing herself a sorceress, a 
dealer with devils, a liar, a blasphemer 
of God and His angels, a lover of blood, 
a promoter of sedition, cruel, wicked, com- 
missioned of Satan; and this signature 
of hers bound her to resume the dress of 
a woman. There were other promises, 
but that one would answer, without the 
others; that one could be made to destroy 
her. 

Loyseleur pressed forward and praised 
her for having done ‘‘such a good day's 
work.” 
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But she was still dreamy, she hardly 
heard. 

Then Cauchon pronounced the words 
which dissolved the excommunication 
and restored her to her beloved Church, 
with all the dear privileges of worship. 
Ah, she heard that! You could see it in 
the deep gratitude that rose in her face 
and transfigured it with joy. 

But how transient was that happiness! 
For Cauchon, without a tremor of pity in 
his voice, added these crushing words— 

‘And that she may repent of her 
crimes and repeat them no more, she is 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
with the bread of affliction and the water 
of anguish!” 

Perpetual imprisonment! She had 
never dreamed of that—such a thing had 
never been hinted to her by Loyseleur or 
by any other. Loyseleur had distinctly 
said and promised that ‘‘all would be 
well with her.”” And the very last words 
spoken to her by Erard, on that very 
platform, when he was urging her to ab- 
jure, was a straight, unqualified promise 
—that if she would do it she should go 
free from captivity. 

She stood stunned and speechless a 
moment; then she remembered, with 
such solacement as the thought could fur- 
nish, that by another clear promise —a 
promise made by Cauchon himself—she 
would at least be the Church’s captive, 
and have women about her in place of a 
brutal foreign soldiery. So she turned to 
the body of priests and said, with a sad 
resignation— 

‘*Now, you men of the Church, take 
me to your prison, and leave me no long- 
er in the hands of the English;” and she 
gathered up her chains and prepared to 
move, 

But alas, now came these shameful 
words from Cauchon—and with them a 
mocking laugh: 

‘Take her to the prison whence she 
came!” 

Poor abused girl! She stood dumb, 
smitten, paralyzed. It was pitiful to see. 
She had been beguiled, lied to, betrayed ; 
she saw it all, now. 

The rumbling of a drum broke upon 
the stillness, and for just one moment she 
thought of the glorious deliverance prom- 
ised by her Voices—I read it in the rapt- 
ure that lit her face; then she saw what 
it was—her prison escort—and that light 
faded, never to revive again. And now 
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her. head began a piteous rocking motio: 
swaying slowly, this way and that, as 
the way when one is suffering unwor 


able pain, or when one’s heart is broke: 
then drearily she went from us, with he: 
face in her hands, and sobbing bitterly, 


CHAPTER X. 

THERE is no certainty that any one in 
all Rouen was in the secret of the deen 
game which Cauchon was playing except 
the Cardinal of Winchester. Then you 
can imagine the astonishment and stupe 
faction of that vast mob gathered there 
and those crowds of churchmen assem- 
bled on the two platforms, when they 
saw Joan of Arc moving away, alive and 
whole—slipping out of their grip at last, 
after all this tedious waiting, all this tan- 
talizing expectancy. 

Nobody was able to stir or speak, for a 
while, so paralyzing was the universal as 
tonishment, so unbelievable the fact that 
the stake was actually standing there un- 
occupied and its prey gone. Then sud- 
denly everybody broke intoa fury of rage; 
maledictions and charges of treachery be- 
gan to fly freely; yes, and even stones: 
a stone came near killing the Cardinal of 
Winchester—it just missed his head. But 
the man who threw it was not to blame, 
for he was excited, and a person who is 
excited never can throw straight. 

The tumult was very great indeed, for 
a while. In the midst of it a chaplain of 
the Cardinal even forgot the proprieties 
so far as to opprobriously assail the au- 
gust Bishop of Beauvais himself, shaking 
his fist in his face and shouting: 

‘* By God, you are a traitor!” 

‘You lie!” responded the Bishop. 

He a traitor! Oh, far from it; he cer- 
tainly was the last Frenchman that any 
Briton had a right to bring that charge 
against. 

The Earl of Warwick lost his temper, 
too. He was a doughty soldier, but when 
it came to the intellectuals—when it came 
to delicate chicane, and scheming, and 
trickery — he couldn’t see any further 
through a millstone than another. So he 
burst out in his frank warrior fashion, 
and swore that the King of England was 
being treacherously used, and that Joan 
of Are was going to be allowed to cheat 
the stake. But they whispered comfort 
into his ear— 

‘* Give yourself no uneasiness, my lord; 
we shall soon have her again.” 





JOAN SIGNS THE LIST OF ACCUSATIONS. 


Do you think the exhausted prisoner 
was allowed to rest and sleep after she had 
spent the small remnant of her strength 
in dragging her tired body back to the 
dungeon? 

No; there was no rest for her, with those 
sleuth-hounds on her track. Cauchon 
and some of his people followed her to 
her lair, straightway; they found her 
dazed and dull, her mental and physical 
forces in a state of prostration. They 
told her she had abjured; that she had 
made certain promises—among them, to 
resume the apparel of her sex; and that 
if she relapsed, the Church would cast her 
out for good and all. She heard the 
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words, but they had no meaning to her. 
She was like a person who has taken a 
narcotic and is dying for sleep, dying for 
rest from nagging, dying to be let alone, 
and who mechanicaliy does everything 
the persecutor asks, taking but dull note 
of the things done, and but dully record- 


ing them in the memory. And so Joan 
put on the gown which Cauchon and his 
people had brought; and would come to 
herself by-and-by, and have at first but a 
dim idea as to when and how the change 
had come about. 

Cauchon went away happy and con- 
tent. Joan had resumed woman's dress 
without protest; also she had been for- 
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mally warned against relapsing. He had 
witnesses to these facts. How could mat- 
ters be better? 

But suppose she should not relapse? 

Why, then she must be forced to do it. 

Did Cauchon hint to the English guards 
that thenceforth if they chose to make 
their prisoner's captivity crueler and bit- 
terer than ever, no official notice would 
be taken of it? Perhaps so; since the 
guards did begin that policy at once, and 
no official notice was taken of it. Yes, 
from that moment Joan’s life in that dun- 
geon was made almost unendurable. Do 
not ask me to enlarge upon it. I will 
not do it. 

CHAPTER XI 

FRIDAY and Saturday were happy days 
for Noél and me. Our minds were full 
of our splendid dream of France aroused 
—France shaking her mane—France on 
the march—France at the gates—Rouen 
in ashes, and Joan free! Our imagina- 
tion was on fire; we were delirious with 
pride and joy. For we were very young, 
as I have said. 

We knew nothing about what had been 
happening in the dungeon the yester-af- 
ternoon. We supposed that as Joan had 
abjured and been taken back into the for- 
giving bosom of the Church, she was be- 
ing gently used, now, and her captivity 
made as pleasant and comfortable for her 
as the circumstances would allow. So, 
in high contentment, we planned out our 
share in the great rescue, and fought our 
part of the fight over and over again dur- 
ing those two happy days—as happy days 
as ever I have known. 

Sunday morning came. I was awake, 
enjoying the balmy, lazy weather, and 
thinking. Thinking of the reseue—what 
else? I had no other thought now. I 
was absorbed in that, drunk with the hap- 
piness of it. 

I heard a voice shouting, far down the 
street, and soon it came nearer, and I 
caught the words— 

“Joan of Are has relapsed! The 
witch's time has come !” 

It stopped my heart, it turned my blood 
to ice. That was more than sixty years 
ago, but that triumphant note rings as 
clear in my memory to-day as it rang in 
my ear that long-vanished summer morn- 
ing. We are so strangely made; the 
memories that could make us happy pass 
wway; it is the memories that break our 
hearts that abide. 


Soon other voices took up that ery 
tens, scores, hundreds of voices; all the 
world seemed filled with the brutal jo 
of it. And there were other clamors 
the clatter of rushing feet, merry co: 
gratulations, bursts of coarse laughter, 
the rolling of drums, the boom and eras}, 
of distant bands profaning the sacred day 
with the music of victory and thanksgiy 
ing. 

About the middle of the afternoon came 
a summons for Manchon and me to go to 
Joan’s dungeon—a summons from Cau 
chon. But by that time distrust had al- 
ready taken possession of the English 
and their soldiery again, and all Rouen 
was in an angry and threatening mood. 
We could see plenty evidences of this 
from our own windows — fist -shaking, 
black looks, tumultuous tides of furious 
men billowing by, along the street. 

And we learned that up at the castle 
things were going very badly indeed; that 
there was a great mob gathered there who 
considered the relapse a lie and a priestly 
trick, and among them many half-drunk 
English soldiers. Moreover, these people 
had gone beyond words. They had laid 
hands upon a number of churchmen who 
were trying to enter the castle, and it had 
been difficult work to rescue them and 
save their lives. 

And so Manchon iefused to go. He 
said he would not go a step without a 
safeguard from Warwick. So next morn- 
ing Warwick sent an escort of soldiers, 
and then we went. Matters had not 
grown peacefuler meantime, but worse. 
The soldiers protected us from bodily 
damage, but as we passed through the 
great mob at the castle we were assailed 
with insults and shameful epithets. 1 
bore it well enough, though, and said to 
myself, with secret satisfaction, ‘‘ In three 
or four short days, my lads, you will be 
employing your tongues in a different sort 
from this—and I shall be there to hear.” 

‘lo my mind these were as good as dead 
men. How many of them would still be 
alive after the rescue that was coming? 
Not more than enough to amuse the exe- 
cutioner a short: half-hour, certainly. 

It turned out that the report was true. 
Joan had relapsed. She was sitting there 
in her chains, clothed again in her male 
attire. 

She accused nobody. That was her 
way. It was not in her character to 
hold a servant to account for what his 
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master had made him do, and her mind 
had cleared, now, and she knew that the 
advantage which had been taken of her 
the previous morning had its origin, not 
n the subordinate, but in the master 
Cauchon. 

Here is what had happened. While 
Joan slept, in the early morning of Sun- 
day, one of the guards stole her female 
apparel and put her male attire in its 
place. When she woke she asked for 
the other dress, but the guards refused to 
give it back. She protested, and said she 
was forbidden to wear the male dress. 
But they continued to refuse. She had 
to have clothing, for modesty’s sake; 
moreover, she saw that she could not 
save her life if she must fight for it 
against treacheries like this; so she put 
on the forbidden garments, knowing what 
the end would be. She was weary of the 
struggle, poor thing. 

We had followed in the wake of Cau- 
chon, the Vice-Inquisitor, and the others 
—six or eight—and when I saw Joan 
sitting there, despondent, forlorn, and 
still in chains, when I was expecting to 
find her situation so different, I did not 
know what to make of it. The shock 
was very great. I had doubted the re- 
lapse, perhaps; possibly I had believed in 
it, but had not realized it. 

Cauchon’'s victory was complete. He 
had had a harassed and irritated and dis- 
gusted look for a long time, but that was 
all gone now, and contentment and se- 
renity had taken its place. His purple 
face was full of tranquil and malicious 
happiness. He went trailing his robes 
and stood grandly in front of Joan, with 
his legs apart, and remained so more than 
a minute, gloating over her and enjoying 
the sight of this poor ruined creature, 
who had won so lofty a place for him 
in the service of the meek and merciful 
Jesus, Saviour of the World, Lord of 
the Universe—in case England kept her 
promise to him, who kept no promises 
himself. 

Presently the judges began to question 
Joan. One of them, named Marguerie, 
who was a man with more insight than 
prudence, remarked upon Joan’s change 
of clothing, and said — 

‘*There is something suspicious about 
this. How could it have come about 
without connivance on the part of oth- 
ers? Perhaps even something worse?” 

‘*Thousand devils!” screamed Cau- 
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chon, in a fury. 
mouth?” 

‘Armagnac! Traitor!” shouted the 
soldiers on guard, and made a rush for 
Marguerie with their lances levelled. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he 
was saved from being run through the 
body. He made no more attempts to 
help the inquiry, poor man. The other 
judges proceeded with the questionings. 

‘*“Why have you resumed this male 
habit?” 

I did not quite catch her answer, for 
just then a soldier’s halberd slipped from 
his fingers and fell on the stone floor 
with a crash; but I thought I understood 
Joan to say that she had resumed it of 
her own motion. 

‘*But you have promised and sworn 
that you would not go back to it.” 

I was full of anxiety to hear her an- 
swer to that question; and when it came 
it was just what I was expecting. She 
said—quite quietly — 

‘*T have never intended and never un- 
derstood myself to swear I would not re- 
sume it.” 

There—I had been sure, all along, that 
she did not know what she was doing 
and saying on the platform Thursday, and 
this answer of hers was proof that I had 
not been mistaken. Then she went on 
to add this— 

‘But [had a right to resume it, because 
the promises made to me have not been 
kept—promises that I should be allowed 
to go to mass, and receive the communion, 
and that I should be freed from the bond- 
age of these chains— but they are still 
upon me, as you see.” 

‘** Nevertheless, you have abjured, and 
have especially promised to return no 
more to the dress of a man.” 

Then Joan held out her fettered hands 
sorrowfully toward these unfeeling men 
and said— 

‘*T would rather die than continue so. 
But if they may be taken off, and if I 
may hear mass, and be removed to a pen- 
itential prison, and have a woman about 
me, I will be good, and will do what shall 
seem good to you that I do.” 

Cauchon sniffed scoffingly at that. 
Honor the compact which he and his had 
made with her? Fulfil its conditions? 
What need of that? Conditions had been 
a good thing to concede, temporarily, and 
for advantage; but they had served their 
turn—let something of a fresher sort and 


“Will you shut your 
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of more consequence be considered. The 
resumption of the male dress was suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, but per- 
haps Joan could be led to add something 
to that fatal crime. So Cauchon asked 
her if her Voices had spoken to her since 
Thursday—and he reminded her of her 
abjuration. 

** Yes,” she answered; and then itcame 
out that the Voices had talked with her 
about the abjuration—told her about it, I 
suppose. She guilelessly reasserted the 
heavenly origin of her mission, and did 
it with the untroubled mien of one who 
was not conscious that she had ever 
knowingly repudiated it. So I was con- 
vineed once more that she had had no no- 
tion of what she was doing that Thursday 
morning on the platform. Finally she 
said, *“‘My voices told me I did very 
wrong to confess that what I had done 
was not well.”’ Then she sighed, and said 
with simplicity, ‘‘ But it was the fear of 
the fire that made me do so.” 

That is, fear of the fire had made her 
sign a paper whose contents she had not 
understood then, but understood, now, by 
revelation of her Voices and by testimony 
of her persecutors. 

She was sane now, and not exhausted ; 
her courage had come back, and with it 
her inborn loyalty to the truth. She was 
bravely and serenely speaking it again, 
knowing that it would deliver her body 
up to that very fire which had such ter- 
rors for her. 

That answer of hers was quite long, 
quite frank, wholly free from conceal- 
ments or palliations. It made me shud- 
der; I knew she was pronouncing sen- 
tence of death upon herself. So did poor 
Manchon. And he wrote in the margin 
abreast of it— 

RESPONSIO MORTIFERA. 

Fatal answer. Yes, all present knew 
that it was indeed a fatal answer. Then 
there fell a silence such as falls in a sick- 
room when the watchers by the dying 
draw a deep breath and say softly one to 
another, ** All is over.” 

Here, likewise, all was over; but after 
some moments Cauchon, wishing to clinch 
this matter and make it final, put this 
question— 

‘*Do you still believe that your Voices 
are St. Marguerite and St. Catharine?” 

‘* Yes—and that they come from God.” 

‘“Yet you denied them on the seaf- 
fold?” 
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Then she made direct and clear affirms 
tion that she had never had any intentio, 
to deny them; and that if—I noted th, 
if—‘‘if she had made some retractions an: 
revocations on the scaffold it was fron 
fear of the fire, and was a violation of thy 
truth.” 

There it is again, you see. She certain 
ly never knew what it was she had done 
on the seaffold until she was told of it 
afterward by these people and by her 
Voices. : 

And now she closed this most painful 
scene with these words: and there was a 
weary note in them that was pathetie— 

‘*T would rather do my penance all at 
once; let me die. I cannot endure cap- 
tivity any longer.” 

The spirit born for sunshine and liberty 
so longed for release that it would take 
it in any form, even that. 

Several among the company of judges 
went from the place troubled and sorrow 
ful, the others in another mood. In the 
court of the castle we found the Ear] of 
Warwick and fifty English waiting, im 
patient for news. As soon as Cauchon 
saw them he shouted—laughing—think 
of a man destroying a friendless poor 
girl and then having the heart to laugh 
at it: 

** Make yourselves comfortable—it’s all 
over with her!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE young can sink into abysses of 
despondency, and it was so with Noél and 
me, now; but the hopes of the young are 
quick to rise again, and it was so with 


ours. We called back that vague prom- 
ise of the Voices, and said the one to the 
other that the glorious release was to 
happen at ‘‘the last moment” — ** that 
other time was not the last moment, but 
this is; it will happen now; the King 
will come, La Hire will come, and with 
them our veterans, and behind them all 
France!” And so we were full of heart 
again, and could already hear, in fancy, 
that stirring music the clash of steel and 
the war-cries and the uproar of the onset, 
and in fancy see our prisoner free, her 
chains gone, her sword in her hand. 

But this dream was to pass also, and 
come to nothing. Late at night, when 
Manchon came in, he said— 

‘*T am come from the dungeon, and I 
have a message for you from that poor 
child.” 
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A message to me! If he had been no- 
‘icing I think he would have discovered 
e—diseovered that my indifference con- 
erning the prisoner was a pretence; for 
[ was caught off my guard, and was so 


for one not able to do it for herself, she 
not knowing how to write. Then I would 
have sent for you, and at that the sadness 
vanished out of her face. Why, it was 
as if she was going to see a friend, poor 


CAUCHON ACCUSES JOAN OF VIOLATING HER OATH. 


moved and so exalted to be so honored 
by her that I must have shown my feel- 
ing in my face and manner. 

‘* A message for me, your reverence?” 

‘*Yes. It is something she wishes 
done. She said she had noticed the young 
man who helps me, and that he had a 
good face; and did I think he would do 
a kindness for her? I said I knew you 
would, and asked her what it was, and 
she said a letter—would you write a let- 
ter to her mother? And I said you would. 
But I said I would do it myself, and glad- 
ly; but she said no, that my labors were 
heavy, and she thought the young man 
would not mind the doing of this service 


friendless thing. But I was not permit- 
ted. I did my best, but the orders remain 
as strict as ever, the doors are closed 
against all but officials; as before, none 
but officials may speak to her. So I went 
back and told her, and she sighed, and 
was sad again. Now this is what she 
begs you to write to her mother. It is 
partly a strange message, and to me means 
nothing, but she said her mother would 
understand. You will ‘ convey her*ador- 
ing love to her family and her village 
friends, and say theré will be no rescue, 
for that this night—and it is the third 
time in the twelvemonth, and is final— 
she has seen The Vision of the Tree.’ ” 
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‘** How strange!” 

‘* Yes, it is strange, but that is what 
she said; and said her parents would un- 
derstand. And for a little time she was 
lost in dreams and thinkings, and her 
lips moved, and I caught in her mutter- 
ings these lines, which she said over two 
or three times, and they seemed to bring 
peace and contentment to her. I set them 
down, thinking they might have some 
connection with her letter and be useful; 
but it was not so; they were a mere mem- 
ory, floating idly in a tired mind, and they 
have no meaning, at least no relevancy.” 

I took the piece of paper, and found 
what I knew I should find: 

“And when in exile wand’ring we 

Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
O rise upon our sight!” 

There was no hope any more. I knew 
it now. I knew that Joan's letter was a 
message to Noél and me, as well as to her 
family, and that its object was to banish 
vain hopes from our minds and tell us 
from her own mouth of the blow that 
was going to fall upon us, so that we, be- 
ing her soldiers, would know it for a com- 
mand to bear it as became us and her, 
and so submit to the will of God; and in 
thus obeying, find assuagement of our 
grief. It was like her, for she was al- 
ways thinking of others, not of herself. 
Yes, her heart was sore for us; she could 
find time to think of us, the humblest of 
her servants, and try to soften our pain, 
lighten the burden of our troubles,—she 
that was drinking of the bitter waters; 
she that was walking in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

I wrote the letter. You will know 
what it cost me, without my telling you. 
I wrote it with the same wooden stylus 
which had put upon parchment the first 
words ever dictated by Joan of Are—that 
high summons to the English to vacate 
France, two years past, when she was a 
lass of seventeen; it had now set down 
the last ones which she was ever to dic- 
tate. Then I broke it. For the pen that 
had served Joan of Are could not serve 
any that would come after her in this 
earth without abasement. 

The next day, May 29th, Cauchon sum- 
moned his serfs, and forty-two responded. 
It is charitable to believe that the other 
twenty were ashamed to come. The for- 
ty-two pronounced ler a relapsed here- 
tic, and condemned her to be delivered 
over to the seculararm. Cauchon tlank- 
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ed them. Then he sent orders that Joa, 
be conveyed the next morning to the 
place known as the Old Market; and that 
she be then delivered to the civil judge. 
and by the civil judge to the executioner 
That meant that she would be burnt. 

All the afternoon and evening of Tues 
day the 29th the news was flying, and the 
people of the country-side flocking to 
Rouen to see the tragedy —all, at least. 
who could prove their English sympa 
thies and count upon admission. The 
press grew thicker and thicker in the 
streets, the excitement grew higher and 
higher. And now a thing was noticeable 
again which had been noticeable more 
than once before—that there was pity for 
Joan in the hearts of many of these peo- 
ple. Whenever she had been in great 
danger it had manifested itself, and now 
it was apparent again--manifest in a pa- 
thetic dumb sorrow which was visible in 
many faces. 

Early the next morning, Wednesday, 
Martin Ladvenu and another friar were 
sent to Joan to prepare her for death; 
and Manchon and I went with them—a 
hard service for me. We tramped through 
the dim corridors, winding this way and 
that, and piercing ever deeper and deeper 
into that vast heart of stone, and at last 
we stood before Joan. But she did not 
know it. She sat with her hands in her 
lap and her head bowed, thinking, and 
her face was very sad. One might not 
know what she was thinking of. Of her 
home, and the peaceful pastures, and the 
friends she was no more to see? Of her 
wrongs, and her forsaken estate, and the 
cruelties which had been put upon her? 
Or was it of death—the death which she 
had longed for, and which was now so 
close? Or was it of the kind of death she 
must suffer? I hoped not; for she feared 
only one kind, and that one had for her 
unspeakable terrors. I believed she so 
feared that one that with her strong will 
she would shut the thought of it wholly 
out of her mind, and hope and believe 
that God would take pity orm her and 
grant her an easier one; and so it might 
chance that the awful news which we 
were bringing might come as a surprise 
to her, at last. 

We stood silent awhile, but she was 
still unconscious of us, still deep in her 
sad musings and faraway. Then Martin 
Ladvenu said, softly— 

** Joan.” 
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She looked up then, with a little start, 
and a wan smile, and said— 

‘Speak. Have you a message for me?” 

‘‘Yes, my poor child. Try to bear it. 
Do you think you can bear it?” 

‘“Yes”—very softly, and her head 
drooped again. 

‘‘T am come to prepare you for death.” 

A faint shiver trembled through her 
wasted body. There was a pause. In 
the stillness we could hear our breath- 
ings. Then she said, still in that low 
voice— 

‘When will it be?” 

The muffled notes of a tolling bell 
floated to our ears out of the distance. 

‘““Now. The time is at hand.” 

That slight shiver passed again. 

‘*It is so soon—ah, it is so soon!” 

There was along silence. The distant 
throbbings of the bell pulsed through it, 
and we stood motionless and listening. 
But it was broken at last— 

‘* What death is it?” 

‘* By fire!” 

‘“Oh, I knew it, I knew it!” She 
sprang wildly to her feet, and wound her 
hands in her hair, and began to writhe 
and sob, oh, so piteously, and mourn and 
grieve and lament, and turn to first one 
and then another of us, and search our 
faces beseechingly, as hoping she might 
find help and friendliness there, poor 
thing—she that had never denied these 
to any creature, even her wounded enemy 
on the battle-field. 

‘*Oh, cruel, cruel, to treat me so! And 
must my body, that has never been de- 
filed, be consumed to-day and turned to 
ashes?) Ah,sooner would I that my head 
were cut off seven times than suffer this 
woful death. I had the promise of the 
Church’s prison. when I submitted, and if 
I had but been there, and not left here in 
the hands of my enemies, this miserable 
fate had not befallen me. Oh, I appeal 
to God the Great Judge, against the in- 
justice which has been done me.” 

There was none there that could endure 
it. They turned away, with the tears 
running down their faces. Ina moment 
I was on my knees at her feet. At once 
she thought only of my danger, and bent 
and whispered in my ear: ‘*‘ Up!—do not 
peril yourself, good heart. There—God 
bless you always!” and I felt the quick 
clasp of her hand. Mine was the last 
land she touched with hers in life. None 
saw it; history does not know of it or tell 
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of it, yet it is true, just as I have told it. 
The next moment she saw Cauchon com- 
ing, and she went and stood before him 
and reproached him, saying— 

‘* Bishop, it is by you that I die!” 

He was not ashamed, not touched; but 
said, smoothly— 

‘Ah, be patient, Joan. You die be- 
cause you have not kept your promise, 
but have returned to your sins.” 

** Alas,” she said, ‘‘if you had put me 
in the Church’s prison, and given me 
right and proper keepers, as you prom- 
ised, this would not have happened. And 
for this I summon you to answer before 
God!” 

Then Cauchon winced, and looked less 
placidly content than before, and he 
turned him about and went away. 

Joan stood awhile musing. She grew 
calmer, but occasionally she wiped her 
eyes, and now and then sobs shook her 
body; but their violence was modifying 
now, and the intervals between them were 
growing longer. Finally she looked up 


and saw Pierre Maurice, who had come 
in with the Bishop, and she said to him— 
‘*Master Peter, where shall I be this 
night?” 
‘* Have you not good hope in God?” 


‘*Yes—and by his grace I shall be in 
Paradise.” 

Now Martin Ladvenu heard her in con- 
fession; then she begged for the sacra- 
ment. But how grant the communion 
to one who had been publicly cut off from 
the Church, and was now no more en- 
titled to its privileges than an unbaptized 
pagan? The brother could not do this, 
but he sent to Cauchon to inquire what 
he must do. All laws, human and divine, 
were alike to that man—he respected none 
of them. He sent back orders to grant 
Joan whatever she wished. Her last 
speech to him had reached his fears, per- 
haps: it could not reach his heart, for he 
had none. 

The Eucharist was brought now to that 
poor soul that had yearned for it with such 
unutterable longing all these desolate 
months. It wasa solemn moment. While 
we had been in the deeps of the prison, the 
public courts of the castle had been fill- 
ing up with crowds of the humbler sort 
of men and women, who had learned 
what was going on in Joan’s cell, and 
had come with softened hearts to do— 
they knew not what; to hear—they knew 
not what. We knew nothing of this, for 
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they were out of our view. And there 
vere other great crowds of the like caste 
vathered in masses outside the castle gates. 
And when the lights and the other accom- 
paniments of the Sacrament passed by, 
coming to Joan in the prison, all those 
multitudes kneeled down and began to 
pray for her, and many wept; and when 
the solemn ceremony of the communion 
began in Joan’s cell, out of the distance a 
moving sound was borne moaning to our 
ears —it was those invisible multitudes 
chanting the litany for a departing soul. 

The fear of the fiery death was gone 
from Joan of Are now, to come again no 
more, except for one fleeting instant— 
then it would pass, and serenity and cour- 
age would take its place and abide till the 
end. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

AT nine o'clock the Maid of Orleans, 
Deliverer of France, went forth in the 
grace of her innocence and her youth to 
lay down her life for the country she 
loved with such devotion, and for the 
King that had abandoned her. She sat in 
the cart that is used only for felons. In 
one respect she was treated worse than a 
felon; for whereas she was on her way 
to be sentenced by the civil arm, she al- 
ready bore her judgment inscribed in ad- 
vance upon a mitre-shaped cap which she 
wore: 

HERETIC, RELAPSED, APOSTATE, IDOLATER. 


In the cart with her sat the friar Mar- 
tin Ladvenu and Maitre Jean Massieu. 
She looked girlishly fair and sweet and 
saintly in her long white robe, and when 
a gush of sunlight flooded her as she 
emerged from the gloom of the prison 
and was yet for a moment still framed 
in the arch of the sombre gate, the massed 
multitudes of poor folk murmured ‘‘ A 
vision! a vision!” and sunk to their knees 
praying, and many of the women weep- 
ing; and the moving invocation for the 
dying rose again, and was taken up and 
borne along, a majestic wave of sound, 
which accompanied the doomed, solacing 
and blessing her, all the sorrowful way to 
the place of death. ‘‘ Christ have pity! 
Saint Margaret have pity! Pray for her, 
all ye saints, archangels, and blessed mar- 
tyrs, pray for her! Saints and angels in- 
tercede for her! From thy wrath, good 
Lord, deliver her! O Lord God, save 
her! Have mercy on her, we beseech 
Thee, good Lord!” 
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It is just and true, what one of the his- 
tories has said: ‘*‘ The poor and the help- 
less had nothing but their prayers to give 
Joan of Arc; but these we may believe 
were not unavailing. There are few more 
pathetic events recorded in history than 
this weeping, helpless, praying crowd, 
holding their lighted candles and kneel- 
ing on the pavement beneath the prison 
walls of the old fortress.” 

And it was so all the way: thousands 
upon thousands massed upon their knees 
and stretching far down the distances, 
thick-sown with the faint yellow candle- 
flames, like a field starred with golden 
flowers. 

But there were some that did not kneel; 
these were the English soldiers. They 
stood elbow to elbow, on each side of 
Joan’s road, and walled it in, all the 
way; and behind these living walls knelt 
the multitudes. 

By-and-by a frantic man in priest's 
garb came wailing and lamenting, and 
tore through the crowd and the barrier of 
soldiers and flung himself on his knees 
by Joan’s cart and put up his hands in 
supplication, crying out— 

**O, forgive, forgive!” 

It was Loyseleur! 


And Joan forgave him; forgave him 
out of a heart that knew nothing but 
forgiveness, nothing but compassion, no- 
thing but pity for all that suffer, let their 


offence be what it might. And she had 
no word of reproach for this poor wretch 
who had wrought day and night with de- 
ceits and treacheries and hypocrisies to 
betray her to her death. 

The soldiers would have killed him, but 
the Earl of Warwick saved his life. What 
became of him is not known. He hid 
himself from the world somewhere, to en- 
dure his remorse as he might. 

In the square of the Old Market stood 
the two platforms and the stake that had 
stood before in the church-yard of St.Quen. 
The platforms were occupied as before, 
the one by Joan and lier judges, the other 
by great dignitaries, the principal being 
Cauchon and the English Cardinal--Win- 
chester. The square was packed with 
people, the windows and roofs of the 
blocks of buildings surrounding it were 
black with them. 

When the preparations had been fin- 
ished, all noise and movement gradually 
ceased, and a waiting stillness followed 
which was solemn and impressive. 
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And now, by order of Cauchon, an ec- 
clesiastic named Nicholas Midi preach- 
ed a sermon, wherein he explained that 
when a branch of the vine—which is the 
Church—becomes diseased and corrupt, 
it must be cut away or it will corrupt and 
destroy the whole vine. He made it ap- 
pear that Joan, through her wickedness, 
was a menace anda peril to the Church's 
purity and holiness, and her death there- 
fore necessary. When he was come to 
the end of his discourse he turned toward 
her and paused a moment, then he said— 

‘** Joan, the Church can no longer pro- 
tect you. Go in peace!” 

Joan had been placed wholly apart 
and conspicuous, to signify the Church's 
abandonment of her, and she sat there in 
her loneliness, waiting in patience and 
resignation for the end. Cauchon ad- 
dressed her now. He had been advised 
to read the form of her abjuration to her, 
and had brought it with him; but he 
changed his mind, fearing that she would 
proclaim the truth—that she had never 
knowingly abjured—and so bring shame 
upon him and eternal infamy. He con- 


tented himself with admonishing her to 
keep in mind her wickednesses,and repent 


of them, and think of hersalvation. Then 
he solemnly pronounced her excommu- 
nicate and cut off from the body of the 
Church. Witha final word he delivered 
her over to the secular arm for judgment 
and sentence. 

Joan, weeping, knelt and began to pray. 
For whom? Herself? Oh no—for the 
King of France. Her voice rose sweet 
and clear, and penetrated all hearts with 
its passionate pathos. She never thought 
of his treacheries to her, she never 
thought of his desertion of her, she never 
remembered that it was because he was 
an ingrate that she was here to die a mis- 
erable death; she remembered only that 
he was her King, that she was his loyal 
and loving subject, and that his enemies 
had undermined his cause with evil re- 
ports and false charges, and he not by to 
defend himself. And so, in the very 
presence of death, she forgot her own 
troubles to implore all in her hearing to 
be just to him; to believe that he was 
good and noble and sincere, and not in 
any way to blame for any acts of hers, 
neither advising them nor urging them, 
but being wholly clear and free of all re- 
sponsibility for them. Then, closing, she 
begged in humble and touching words 
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that all here present would pray for hx 
and would pardon her, both her ene 
mies and such as might look friend], 
upon her and feel pity for her in thei 
hearts. 

There was hardly one heart there that 
was not touched—even the English, even 
the judges showed it, and there was many 
a lip that trembled and many an eye that 
was blurred with tears; yes,even the Eng 
lish Cardinal’s—that man with a political 
heart of stone but a human heart of flesh, 

The secular judge who should have de- 
livered judgment and pronounced sen- 
tence was himself so disturbed that he 
forgot his duty, and Joan went to her 
death unsentenced—thus completing with 
an illegality what had begun illegally and 
had so continued to the end. He only 
said—to the guards— 

‘*Take her; and to the executioner, 
‘*Do your duty.” 

Joan asked for a cross. None was able 
to furnish one. But an English soldier 
broke a stick in two and crossed the pieces 
and tied them together, and this cross he 
gave her, moved to it by the good heart 
that was in him; and she kissed it and 
put it in her bosom. Then Isambard de 
la Pierre went to the church near by and 
brought her a consecrated one; and this 
one also she kissed, and pressed it to her 
bosom with rapture, and then kissed it 
again and again, covering it with tears 
and pouring out her gratitude to God and 
the saints. 

And so, weeping, and with her cross to 
her lips, she climbed up the cruel steps to 
the face of the stake, with the friar Isam- 
bard at her side. Then she was helped up 
to the top of the pile of wood that was 
built.around the lower third of the stake, 
and stood upon it with her back against 
the stake,and the world gazing up at her 
breathless. The executioner ascended to 
her side and wound chains about her slen- 
der body, and so fastened her to the stake. 
Then he descended to finish his dreadful 
office; and there she remained alone—she 
that had had so many friends in the days 
when she was free, and liad been so loved 
and so dear. 

All these things I saw, albeit dimly and 
blurred with tears; but I could bear no 
more. Icontinued in my place, but what 
I shall deliver to you now I got by others’ 
eyes and others’ mouths. Tragic sounds 
there were that pierced my ears and wound- 
ed my heart as I sat there, but it is as I 
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‘ell you: the latest image recorded by my 
eves in that desolating hour was Joan of 
\re with the grace of her comely youth 
still unmarred; and that image, untouch- 
ed by time or decay, has remained with 
me all my days. Now I will go on. 

Ifany thought that now,in that solemn 
hour when all transgressors repent and 
confess, she would revoke her revocation 
and say her great deeds had been evil 
deeds and Satan and his friends their 
source, they erred. No such thought was 
in her blameless mind. She was not 
thinking of herself and her troubles, but 
of others, and of woes that might befall 
them. And so,turning her grieving eyes 
about her, where rose the towers and spires 
of that fair city, she said— 

‘*Oh, Rouen, Rouen, must I die here, 
and must you be my tomb? Ah, Rouen, 
Rouen, I have great fear that you will 
suffer for my death.” 

A whiff of smoke swept upward past 
her face, and for one moment terror seized 
her and she cried out, ‘‘ Water! Give me 
holy water!” but the next moment her 
fears were gone, and they came no more 
to torture her. 

She heard the flames crackling below 
her,and immediately distress for a fellow- 
creature who was in danger took posses- 
sion of her. It was the friar Isambard. 
She had given him her cross and begged 
him to raise it toward her face and let her 
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eyes rest in hope and consolation upon jit 
till she was entered into the peace of God. 
She made him go out from the danger 
of the fire. Then she was satisfied, and 
said— 

‘** Now keep it always in my sight until 
the end.” 

Not even vet could Cauchon, that man 
without shame, endure to let her die in 
peace, but went toward her, all black with 
crimes and sins as he was, and cried 
out— 

‘*T am come, Joan, to exhort you for 
the last time to repent and seek the par- 
don of God.” 

‘*T die through you,” she said, and these 
were the last words she spoke to any upon 
earth. 

Then the pitchy smoke, shot through 
with red flashes of flame, rolled up in a 
thick volume and hid her from sight; 
and from the heart of this darkness her 
voice rose strong and eloquent in 
prayer, and when by moments the wind 
shredded somewhat of the smoke aside, 
there were veiled glimpses of an upturn- 
ed face and moving lips. At last a merci- 
ful swift tide of flame burst upward, and 
none saw that face any more nor that 
form, and the voice was still. 

Yes, she was gone from us: JOAN OF 
ARC! What little words they are, to tell 
of a rich world made empty and poor! 
THE END, 
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if ENCE then at last! 


For the strife is past 


Of the Birth and Death, of the Self and Soul; 


The memory breaks, the breath forsakes, 

The waves of the Atther o’er me roll. 
The pulses cease, and the Hours release 

Their wearied school of the nerves and brain; 
I fall on the Deep of the Mystic Sleep, 

Where the Word that is Life can be heard again. 
And the fires descend, and my fragments blend, 

And the sand of my Being is fused and runs 
To the mould of a glass for the rays to pass 

Of the Sun of the Centre that rules all suns. 
But, or ever I rest, I take from my breast 

My blood-drained heart for the tablet white 
Of a gospel page to the far-off Age— 

O Hand Eternal! Come forth—and write! 
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ed up the staircase leading to Dun 


can’s studio. Its six steep flights had 


nearly worn her out, and even Victoria. 
who was young and light - footed, had 
been forced to stop and rest several times 


during the ascent. 

Madame de Champbaron, an Ameri- 
ean by birth, had married a Frenchman, 
distinguished for nothing in the world ex- 
cepting his title of Count and his small- 
ness and rotundity of person; a content- 
ed, amiable little man, who lived lux- 
uriously on his wife’s money, created no 
scandals, and regarded her indulgently 
as a species of half-tamed barbarian. 

The Countess was very plain, had large 
teeth prominently filled with gold, a false 
and frizzled bang of light hair, and a ten- 
dency to wear impossible combinations 
of color quite unsuited to her age and 
sallow complexion. She spoke the lan- 
guage of her adopted country fluently, 
but with a disagreeable accent and a fre- 
quent intrusion of American idioms, and 
her kindliness of disposition and unfail- 
ing good-nature somewhat compensated 
for the vulgarity which years of intimate 
contact with the members of her hus- 
band’s family had failed to modify in the 
least degree. 

Her companion on this occasion was a 
young niece from Nebraska— Nebraska 
being Madame de Champbaron’s native 
heath—a girl somewhere between nine- 
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teen and twenty years of age, to whom 
the adjective showy was applicable as an 
appropriate summing up of her whole 
handsome personality. 

Victoria Butt was the typical product 
of a fashionable boarding-school where 
girls are successfully finished and turned 
out into society with a stock of infinitely 
varied information on every subject ex- 
cepting those advertised on its prospectus, 
and on emerging from this establishment 
she had been consigned to her aunt fora 
final veneering of Parisian clothes and 
accomplishments. 

Madame de Champbaron undertook the 
arduous duties of chaperoning this niece 
with sqgme misgivings, and proceeded to 
carry them out to the best of her ability. 
The girl was perfectly independent, her 
purse was filled to overflowing by her 
generous parents at home, and she had an 
unshakable belief in her capacity for tak- 
ing care of herself, therefore it is almost 
needless to remark that she scandalized 
all the De Champbaron connection with- 
in a short time after her first arrival in 
Paris. The Countess could prevent her 
from venturing out on the streets alone 
by sending her with a maid, but she could 
not keep Victoria from saying exactly 
what she pleased, or from carrying on in- 
cipient flirtations with the young men— 
both French and American—who soon 
after the girl’s arrival began to frequent 
the De Champbaron salons. 
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Miss Butt was very vain of her con- 
syicuous good looks, with a good-natured 
anity that spent itself principally in 
elaborate dress, and was not apt to prove 
offensive, its justification was so evident 
n her superb figure and almost faultless 

complexion and features. Quite recently 
this vanity had taken the form of a desire 
to have her beauty perpetuated on can- 
vas, and to gratify this whim Madame de 
Champbaron and Victoria were making 
a general tour of the studios in search of 
a suitable painter. Discovery was diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, for the girl found 
it hard to make up her mind; she had 
her own ideas on the subject and refused 
to be led. Having no real taste or ap- 
preciation of anything artistic, she felt 
an absolute indifference for all the work 
that she was taken to see. To the great- 
er number of ignorant people fame and 
celebrity are everything, but Victoria’s 
ideas of what she wanted in the way of a 
portrait-painter were founded upon the 
perusal of a number of trashy novels 
where bohemian painters figure in fic- 
tions of wreathed tobacco smoke, glory, 
and velveteen jackets, and she intended 
to continue her search until she could 
discover some one who quite came up to 
her preconceived notions of what an in- 
teresting painter should be; she did not 
care a fig whether the man of her choice 
was known or unknown; what she re- 
quired was a fitting mise en scéne and a 
not too unattractive person. 

So far she had been unsuccessful, and 
aunt and niece started out every after- 
noon with unfailing regularity, and did 
studios religiously until dark, but as yet 
Victoria had given no commission. Of 
course the painters they visited guessed 
the object of their visits, and it gave Vic- 
toria infinite satisfaction to have them 
flatter and admire her beauty, and flat- 
tery and admiration she received to her 
heart's content. 

They had exhausted all the celebrities 
on their list—a list which the Count had 
laboriously compiled from old Salon cata- 
logues; he wrote down the author's name 
and address whenever he found an illus- 
tration of a portrait—and they were now 
reduced to visiting the comparatively un- 
known—unknown at least to their phil- 
istine circle—and after haunting magnif- 
icent establishments in fashionable quar- 
ters they found themselves turning to 
less distinguished places, and on this 
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damp, rainy afternoon were pursuing 
their investigations in the unattractive 
neighborhood of Montmartre. 

A very dingy entrance on the Boule- 
vard de Clichy, with a still more dingy 
porter’s lodge and hallway, had admitted 
them to the staircase they were now 
climbing, and up which they toiled wea- 
rily in spite of faint protests from Madame 
de Champbaron, which were always firm- 
ly and decidedly set at naught by her 
more active niece, wlio mounted on un- 
daunted, although stale odors of onions 
and cabbage greeted them at each land- 
ing, and the higher they mounted the 
more squalid their surroundings became. 

‘*“What could your uncle have been 
dreaming of to send us here?’ protested 
the Countess, panting heavily. 

“It’s marked with a cross,” said Victo- 
ria, consulting a silver-bound memoran- 
dum-book she carried in her hand. *‘* Un- 
cle said he would mark all the most at- 
tractive ones so. Whenever he found a 
particularly attractive-looking picture he 
put down a cross, and opposite the cele- 
brated names too, although, of course, 
there was no real need of doing that, be- 
cause we know all about those without 
being told.” 

‘*He never imagined that it would be 
a place like this, he is so very particular 
where we go,” said Madame de Champ- 
baron, positively. 

They were resting on the fifth landing 
before mounting to the top floor, where 
the studio was situated, and when they 
had regained a little composure plodded 
on again, and were soon rewarded by the 
sight of a door bearing the name, ‘* Ho- 
mer Duncan, Artiste Peintre,” in writing 
on a card, 

A bell-cord with a mangy tassel hung 
beside the doorway, and Victoria proceed- 
ed to give it a vigorous pull, which sound- 
ed a loud gong within. There was a short 
silence, and then a step approached, and 
a young man in a paint-besmeared blouse 
opened the door, and, looking very much 
surprised at the smartness of his visitors, 
evidently did not know what to say or 
do. 

Madame de Champbaron, quite equal to 
the occasion, although she was a little 
startled at the young fellow’s appear- 
ance and still rather short of breath, de- 
manded Mr. Duncan. 

‘“*T am Mr. Duncan,” 
man. 


said the young 
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Victoria was delighted, and in her ele- 
ment at once. 
aunt’s attempts to continue, she an- 
nounced in her loud clear voice, which, 
like everything else about her, was showy : 
‘* We have come to see your studio,” and 
she marched past him, leading her 
ished aunt into the room beyond. 


aston- 


Utterly disregarding her 
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It soon cleared away, disclosing a g), 
high-ceilinged room witha balcony stret 
ing from wall to wall over the door 
which they had entered. A narrow sta 
way gave access to this gallery, fir 
which opened several smali doors. Opp: 


site this a large window, with here a) 


there a pane missing, and replaced by 


i 
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It was large and full of tobacco smoke, 
through which they dimly distinguished 
the forms of several young men lounging 
about on chairs and a broad divan, and 
who all jumped up as the ladies entered. 

The Countess had by this time recov- 
ered breath enough to introduce herself 
and her niece to Duncan, who gave them 
seats, and after a brief but vivid panto- 
mime between himself and his friends, 
presented the latter to the ladies, and 
turned to open the window to let out 
some of the smoke. 


strip of paper, showed the sky with the new 
white church on the summit of Mont- 
martre brilliant against it over interven- 
ing roofs. The two remaining walls, and 
that to which the gallery was attached, 
were painted gray; and stuck all over with 
studies and sketches. On the balcony 
rail hung some dingy bits of drapery; and 
the stove, placed between the wall and 
window, had a pipe that looked as if some 
dangerous missile had been hurled at it 
over and over again, for it was battered 
and twisted into all sorts of queer shapes. 
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Chairs and easels stood about, and an up- 
right piano was open and had music on 
iis desk. A big carved press in one cor- 
ner was the most substantial piece of fur- 
niture, for the chairs all seemed to be in 
the last stages of dissolution, and Madame 
de Champbaron felt very insecure on the 
one she was occupying, and she had her 
feet on the only rug in the room, which 
was ragged and made of matting. 

Victoria, seated on the divan, which, 
like the rest of the furniture, was dilapi- 
dated, to her aunt’s great surprise, was 
evidently enjoying herself hugely. She 
laughed and talked with the young men, 
who had gathered round her at once, 
leaving Duncan to entertain the Count- 
ess, a task he found almost impossible, for 
she was still feeling the breathless effects 
of climbing the stairs, and was much over- 
come by her unusual experience at the 
top of them. She had never been in such 
a place before. It looked so poverty- 
stricken after the stately houses they had 
visited during the last few days. 

Some one suggested a cup of tea, and 
in spite of a faint demur on the part of 
her aunt, Victoria insisted that it would 
be nice to have some before leaving. 

A shout from one of the men brought 
a clumsy boy shambling down from the 
upper story, and soon the kettle was sing- 
ing on the stove, and while tea things 
were being laid out, Victoria, accompanied 
by the young men, inspected the pictures. 

Madame de Champbaron shuddered at 
the sight of these productions, which 
showed great talent, although she could 
not appreciate it. They departed in every 
respect from the artistic canons to which 
she was accustomed. Their almost crude 
coloring and broadness of treatment of- 
fended a taste formed on Bouguereau and 
Cabanel. 

Victoria, on the contrary, was not in 
the least disconcerted by what she saw; 
she laughed at some things, asked ques- 
tions about others, and finally electrified 
her aunt by announcing her intention of 
having Duncan paint her portrait, much 
to the delight of his companions and his 
own helpless confusion. 

Victoria carried everything before her; 
she made all the necessary arrangements 
for sittings and so forth at the top of her 
loud voice and with an utter disregard 
of the young painter's evident embarrass- 
ment, and after drinking several cups of 
tea, which were served in a chipped and 


harlequin assortment of china, no cup 
having the slightest relation to the saucer 
on which it reposed, swept her aunt out 
of the studio without having given her 
time to edge in a word since the begin- 
ning of their visit. 

She had given Duncan a card, on which 
Miss Victoria Ellen Butt was engraved 
beneath the name of Madame de Champ- 
baron, and she requested him to call the 
next day to select from her extensive 
wardrobe a gown suitable for the portrait. 

The Countess sank back into the cush- 
ions of her coupé with a snort of indigna- 
tion, while Victoria, smiling and perfectly 
self-possessed, took leave of Mr. Duncan 
and his friends, who had politely insisted 
upon accompanying the ladies to their 
carriage. 

‘** What possessed you to do such a mad 
thing, Victoria?” said Madame de Champ- 
baron as the carriage rolled away. ‘‘ Your 
uncle will be very much displeased.” 

‘‘Now, Aunt Cordelia, don’t be huffy 
about it,” said her niece, with determina- 
tion. ‘‘I made up my mind to have it 
done as soon as I went in. It is dirty, 
very dirty, but I feel quite sure it is bo- 
hemian.”’ 

‘** Mercy!” ejaculated the Countess, and 
said nothing more, firmly resolving to 
‘all her husband sharply to account for 
sending them to such a place. 

That evening,in Duncan's big studio, 
there were rejoicing, and unlimited beer, 
and sounds of revelry that lasted well 
into the night. 


Dunean undertook the portrait with 
some misgivings, urged on by his friends, 
who hooted down the idea of his giving 
up his first commission. There were many 


things to make him feel uneasy. No 
price had been mentioned, and he was far 
too timid to introduce the subject him- 
self. He certainly needed money, for al- 
though he had a small income, it nearly 
all went towards paying the rent of his 
studio, which was large and rather expen- 
sive, and which he could not bring him- 
self to give up for smaller quarters. It 
had been taken when he first came over, 
and the rent, in comparison with New 
York prices, seemed ridiculously small. 
He could only hope that if the portrait 
was a success, tle price offered for it would 
be proportionately large. His prospective 
sitter did not attract him, nor could he 
enthuse over her personal appearance, as 
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his friends insisted upon doing, but he 
hoped to paint something not wholly bad, 
in spite of her crudeness and lack of re- 
finement. His former work had received 
some attention, and had been called prom- 
ising by the critics after the exhibition of 
a portrait painted from a model, and it 
was probably the reproduction of this pic- 
ture that had attracted the Count when 
he was preparing the list of portrait-paint- 
ers for his niece. 

It was with a feeling of some trepida- 
tion that Duncan betook himself to the 
De Champbarons, as he had been request- 
ed to do by Victoria, but her greeting was 
effusive, and her maid laid out dress after 
dress in bewildering succession, until, 
amidst a confusion of loud conversation, 
furbelows, and costly laces, the selection 
was made and the hour for the first sitting 
appointed. 

Madame de Champbaron remonstrated, 
but finding Victoria quite firm in her de- 
termination, washed her hands of the 
whole matter. She was civil to the young 


painter when he came to inspect Vic- 
toria’s gowns, but absolutely refused to 
be present at the sittings, sending the girl 
in charge of a ferocious-looking and an- 


cient dame de compagnie, who had de- 
scended in the De Champbaron family for 
several generations. 

This chaperonage was rather a relief to 
Victoria, who felt herself perfectly free 
with old Madame Louvois, whose forbid- 
ding looks masked a yielding and inof- 
fensive nature; and she even went so far 
as to take that ancient and respectable 
dame off to a neighboring brasserie—this 
was directly after the close of the first 
sitting—where Victoria, Duncan, and his 
friends, who joined them on the boule- 
vard, had ‘* bocks ” at little tables on the 
sidewalk within sight of the flaming fa- 
cade of the Moulin Rouge, and where 
Victoria’s fashionable appearance made 
the party very conspicuous. 

Madame Louvois returned to the De 
Champbaron mansion after this escapade 
bathed in tears, and not even the Count- 
ess’s repeated assurance that she had been 
in no way to blame, nor Victoria's reluc- 
tant promise that the adventure should not 
be repeated, could console her for what she 
considered a terrible impropriety. 

A brilliant scarlet gown was selected 
for the portrait, a good deal more dé- 
colleté than would have been permitted 
had Victoria been a young French girl. 
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The vivid coloring of the satin mateled 
the red of her lips, which Dunean sjs- 
pected was not altogether natural, and |). 
was inclined to believe the same of Jjep 
hair, which was a deep bronze, and 
vily and elaborately dressed. 

She was very frank and talkative dur. 
ing the sittings, keeping up an almost 
constant chatter. 

‘**T don’t criticise what you are doing 
because I don’t know the least thing about 
it,” she said. ‘‘ You have made me look 
awfully smart, but hardly as good-look 
ing as I had hoped; don’t you think you 
might take off a little from the moutl?- 
it looks large to me. Now, my brother 
really knows; he has been all over and 
studied the thing a lot, and has some 
awfully nice things in the way of pic- 
tures. He could tell you in a jiffy just 
what was wrong; it must be so nice to 
have some one round who can tell you 
where to change things. I want a real 
elegant frame, you know. I don’t think 
much of those plain flat things on your 
other pictures. Let’s have something ex 
pensive, that sticks out and looks ricli. 
I’m quite particular about this portrait, 
you see, on account of brother's taste. 
His most intimate friend is an artist; he 
lives in our town. Iam sure you would 
like him, for he’s perfectly fascinating, 
and paints such sweet things; they are 
just as good as photographs, and that’s 
saying a great deal, isn’t it? Papa thinks 
heaps of his work, and had him pick out 
all our pictures for the new parlor. Why, 
he takes medals wherever he sends his 
things; you ought to see the one he got 
at our State fair; it's too sweet for any- 
thing, and in the cutest little plush case 
you ever saw. It’s got the Goddess of 
Liberty holding a palette on one side and 
‘To the Brave’ printed in raised letters 
on the other. I tell you he values it. 
Haven't you any medals?” she asked, and 
Duncan was forced to admit that he had 
none, and that there was little prospect of 
his ever being so fortunate in the future, 
as there were none awarded where lie 
usually exhibited. 

‘*That’s queer, and it’s too bad,” she 
said, regretfully. ‘‘ Never mind, we'll 
send this to the next fair at home, and, 
you'll see, papa will attend to its taking a 
medal; why, he’s got more influence than 
any other man in the State.” 

Duncan’s friends hovered about the 
portrait while it was in progress and fairly 
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gloated over it. They assured him that 
it was superb, and that nothing to com- 
pare with it had been produced for years. 
It certainly was an audacious piece of 
color, ani very successful. The showy 
girl and her showy accessories were re- 
produced on the canvas with almost 
startling reality, and it was certain to 
create a sensation wherever it might be 
exhibited. 

The chic of the pose and the undoubted 
skill shown in the treatment had their 
effect upon Victoria’s vanity. She was 
distinctly pleased, and looked forward to 
the probable notoriety that would result 
from its exhibition with not a little satis- 
faction. 

She harped upon her desire that it 
should satisfy the taste of her cultured 
brother and his fastidious artist friend, 
and announced her conviction that it 
was sure to meet with their admiring ap- 
proval. 

‘‘T have written home about it,” she 
said. ‘* Of course they feel a little disap- 
pointed that I didn’t go to Bouguereau, 
but I'll make that all right.” 

They had some trouble selecting a 
frame, for her taste differed essentially 
from Duncan’s, but she was good-natured 
about it and gave in at the end. 

‘You are a terribly set person,” she 
said, smiling, after she had consented to 
let him have his own way. 

Madame Louvois knitted silently dur- 
ing the sittings, and disapproved of all 
that was done. The portrait shocked her, 
for a portrait d'une jeune fille she con- 
sidered it not convenable. 

The Count came to see it, and pro- 
nounced it ‘*épatant,” in a tone that left 
Victoria vague as to his admiration or 
disapproval. Madame de Champbaron 
positively refused to climb those stairs 
again. She said she could perfectly well 
wait to see the picture until varnishing- 
day, and she and Victoria nearly quar- 
relled over her lack of interest. 

By this time Dunean and his friends 
were frequenting all Madame de Champ- 
baron’s reception days. There was a large 
conservatory back of the drawing-rooms, 
where smoking was allowed, and Vic- 
toria was always ready to regale them 
with the Count’s excellent cigars and 
cigarettes. The Countess, who was too 
good - natured to do otherwise, received 
them politely, but secretly wished they 
would not come so often, because they 


, 
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seriously interfered with her plans fo, 
Victoria’s future. She was busy negoti 
ating a marriage between her niece and 
a very attenuated blond Marquis, who 
was a distant cousin of the Count’s, and 
whose mother, who also frequented her 
receptions, disapproved of Victoria’s jn 
timacy with the young men, her ideas of 
a suitable dot rising just in proportion 
to her disapprobation of Miss Butt’s go 
ings on. 


Varnishing-day came at last. The 
portrait was received with enthusiasm 
and given a place of honor. Already its 
praise had been sounded in the papers, 
and a very black and blotchy reproduc- 
tion of it was the feature of an illustrated 
supplement. 

Victoria, radiant in new spring gar- 
ments and more showy than ever, ar- 
rived, and was met under the gaudy 
striped awnings of the exhibition build- 
ing by Duncan and his friends. Madame 
de Champbaron was with her, clad in a 
fashionable but excruciating shade of 
purple that clashed with everything, in 
cluding her own homely countenance. 

Her niece had the satisfaction of being 
stared at almost before she mounted the 
staircase which led from the court to the 
picture-galleries above. It was a moment 
of delicious triumph for the girl. 

The building was packed already. Fash- 
ionable people and all that Paris counts 
of notable or notorious were there, elbow- 
ing each other and rustling the leaves of 
catalogues in a frantic effort to see every- 
thing and everybody in spite of heat and 
dust. The hum of a dozen different lan- 
guages filled the hot air. Downstairs, 
in an improvised garden, the paths and 
parterres were dotted with the sculpture 
exhibit, and those who had retired from 
the din and heat above could here rest 
on benches and refresh themselves at the 
neighboring buffet. Without, under a 
half-open arcade, a café concert was in 
full swing, adding its discordant sounds 
to the various noises within. 

They had some trouble in pushing 
through the crowd to where Duncan’s 
portrait was attracting so much attention. 
For the first moment Victoria felt disap- 
pointed, it looked so much smaller than 
it had done in the studio, and therefore 
insignificant, but murmurs of admiration 
from the people about it—they had in- 
stantly recognized the original—soon re- 





THE VOICE 
-ssured her and made her certain of its 
success. There were whisperings and 
omments all about her, and the tran- 
sient feeling of disappointment passed 
.way. Poor little Madame Champbaron, 
emmed in by the crowd, could see no- 
ing but a dash of red and the glitter of 
yurnished gold on the frame. Victoria 
n her excitement quite forgot her, and 
Dunean had disappeared, confused by his 
conspicuousness, leaving his friends to do 
the honors of the occasion. 

The party made a triumphant tour of 
the galleries, attracting every eye as they 
passed. Victoria calmly ignored all the 
other pictures, but pressed on, delighted 
with the impression she was making on 
the crowd. She talked and laughed in 
her loud ringing voice, apparently obliv- 
ious of the notice that she was receiving, 
but in reality glorying in her promi- 
nence. She could not understand the 
feeling of modesty that had prompted 
Duncan to retire. 

‘‘He ought to be so pleased,” she re- 
peated over and over again. ‘‘ Why did 
he run away like that just when every- 
body was looking at him?” 

They hunted him out later from the 
corner where he had hidden himself down 
among the big pieces of statuary, and led 
him off for luncheon in the out-of-door 
restaurant, where numbers of people were 
snatching a hasty meal, and the tables 
were crowded with exhibitors and their 
Duncan received quite an ova- 
tion as he entered. His picture was the 
success of the moment, and Victoria's un- 
mistakable identity drew every one’s at- 
tention to his party. The old chief of the 
atelier where he had first studied came 
up to say a kind word of congratulation, 
and his health was noisily toasted from a 
neighboring table where a number of his 
former comrades were having a jolly time. 

Victoria was enraptured with it all. Ma- 
dame de Champbaron, impressed though 
she was by the way in which Duncan 
was being féted, felt thankful that her 
husband had refused to come before the 
afternoon; she was almost sure that this 
uproarious scene would meet with his 
disapproval. 

Her niece made her stop at a kiosque 
on the way home, and bought all the pa- 
pers, including the one that had published 
the illustrated supplement. They all gave 
the portrait great prominence, and some 
of them went far enough to call its au- 


guests. 


OF 


AUTHORITY. 








THE COUNT PRONOUNCED IT EPATANT. 


thora genius. It excited much discussion, 
and was certainly the sensation of the 


year. Every one talked about it, and 
crowds flocked around the place where it 
hung as long as the galleries remained 
open. Duncan jumped all at once to 
prominence among his fellow- painters; 
he was pointed out as a celebrity wher- 
ever he went. 

Whenever Victoria drove in the Bois 
she was pleased to observe that a great 
many people stared at her just as they 
had stared in the galleries. A few ad- 
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verse critics, when they found how much 
the picture was being praised, turned about 
and praised it in their turn, admitting 
that their first judgment had been too 
hasty, and people begged to be taken to 
Madame de Champbaron’s to have a 
glimpse of the portrait’s original. The 
Countess was assured many times a day 
that the picture was a masterpiece, and 
would surely have been purchased for the 
Luxembourg had it still been in the paint- 
er’s possession. 

She could not help being gratified by 
this homage and attention, and she in- 
vited the painter and his friends to a large 
dinner given in honor of the success, al- 
though after this Victoria’s marriage had 
to be finally abandoned, for the Marquise 
was scandalized at the notoriety that fol- 
lowed the exhibition of the portrait. In her 
eyes no amount of dot could compensate 
for this conspicuousness, and she firmly 
withdrew from all further negotiations. 

Victoria intended to return to Nebraska 
during the summer, and gave Duncan 
particular instructions about packing and 
shipping the portrait to her home. It 
was to follow her as soon as the exhibi- 
tion closed. 

‘*Papa will send you a check,” she 
said, and she wrote out the address her- 
self so that there could be no mistake. 

Dunean hated to part with his work, 
and watched it while it was being packed 
in the case and the cover nailed on with 
something of the feeling. of one who wateli- 
es the nailing up of a coffin. It went off 
at last, and then he had nothing to do 
but to wait for his check and wonder how 
much it would be. He had never sum- 
moned up enough courage to speak of re- 
muneration to Victoria. Perhaps there 
was a standard price for portraits in Ne- 
braska; if there was, he hoped it would 
be large. 
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He felt he had a right to indulge him 
self in some little luxuries, and on the 
strength of his expectations fitted himse]{ 
out with a new wardrobe, and bought 4 
set of Empire chairs for the studio. He 
also gave a small dinner to his friends. 
and took them afterwards to the play 
where they occupied very expensive seat 
What he could not get on credit he paid 
for out of his meagre allowance, which 
was dwindling fast, and soon became sv 
reduced that before long he had trouble 
to pay for the bare necessities of lif 
Bills came pouring in, and his color-mer 
chant became pressing and then imperti 
nent. He had furnished the frame for 
the portrait; it was a costly one, and he 
began to fear that he had been rash in 
allowing it to leave before he had been 
paid. 

It seemed curious that Duncan received 
no news from Nebraska, but his friends 
consoled him and cheered his flagging 
spirits with all sorts of plausible reasons 
for the delay. 

At last, late in September, the long-ex- 
pected letter arrived. 


“ Burrspury, Nepraska, September 13th. 

“ DEAR Sir,—The portrait of my daugh- 
ter arrived a few days ago, and it is with 
great regret I have to inform you that it 
is absolutely unsatisfactory. It was seen 
yesterday by a friend of mine, a distin- 
guished artist of this city, in whose able 
judgment I have the greatest confidence, 
aud he pronounces it a failure as a work 
of art. As a likeness of Victoria it is not 
uupleasing, but our friend considers the 
workmanship rough and lacking in fin 
ish, a verdict in which my son and I en- 
tirely concur. Therefore I have had it 
reboxed and shipped to-day to your ad- 
dress. Yours truly, 


PATTERSON J. BUTT.” 








BY KATRINA TRASK. 


NIGHT. 


THE calm deep night enwrapped Jerusalem 
| With soothing rest unfolding from the 
dark ; 

In tranquil sleep beneath its ebon wings 

Man had forgot awhile his weary toil. 

Soft silence reigned; the busy earth was 
hushed. 

The frowning fortress of Antonia 

Loomed grimly on its battlemented hill; 

And some few furlongs from its base there 
stood 

The house of Eleazar, of the tribe 

Of Judah, a most rigid Pharisee. 

The open court was odorous with flowers; 

Tall palms and spreading cedars made a shade 

From watching moon and penetrating stars. 

From time to time the amorous nightingale 

Poured forth his poignant melody of song; 

And splashing water echoed in the dusk. 

Here sat, well hid in shadow from the trees, 

Leonidas, the brave imperious Greek, 

And laughter-loving, rosy Miriam, 

The wife of Eleazar. Tender words 

Were murmured softly to the waiting lips 

In languorous pauses from each silent kiss. 


‘Beloved Miriam, the gods be praised! 
After long year’s beholding from afar, 

Mine arms enfold thee; my impatient heart 
Doth leap like a young roe at touch of thee. 
Thou fairest of earth’s daughters, light and 

life 

Were mingled in thy making; yea, great Zeus 
Hath dowered thee with heavenly heritage.” 


‘*Leonidas, my love, the silent night 

Seemeth to shut me out from all the world, 

In the vast universe with thee alone. 

I feel at one with the Eternity, 

Redeemed from passing nothings of To-day. 

I trembled as I stole from out the house, 

In answer to thy call, my friend; but here,— 

I tremble only lest I had not come. 

Long have 1 prayed and wrestled with my 
God 

To banish from my heart this fatal love, 


Yet hath He heard me not, nor deigned reply; 
To-night my love o’ermastereth me; plead now 
My cause, belovéd, with my soul, that cries 

Against my coming, and my thirst for thee.” 


‘*O star-eyed, violet-fragrant Miriam, 

Then should I plead but for true righteousness! 
Love hath high warrant for all deeds on earth; 
Great Zeus himself defied ali laws for love, 
And mighty gods have followed in his course.” 


**Peace, my Leonidas, I hush thy lips; 

I may not hearken to such blasphemy. 
There are no gods in heaven or earth save one, 
Jehovah, Lord, the God of Israel, 

Whose work is absolute. He cutteth down 
The wicked in their sin;—I fear Him ;—nay, 
I dare not linger with thee; let me go; 


O thou whom my soul loveth, let me go!” 


He caught her lips, retreating, with a kiss 
That held her in a tremulous sweet trance 
Of rapture, as he whispered tenderly, 


‘* Jehovah,—Zeus,—yea, call Him what thou 
wilt, 

Thy god,—or mine,—or both, have led thee 
forth 

From bondage to the liberty of love. 

Remember, O my pure and priceless pearl, 

What says thy Hebrew song, ‘Can waters 
quench 

Or floods drown love?’ I trow not. Can the fire 

Consume, or nught destroy? Nay; love is life. 

Wilt thou then forfeit it for formal bond? 

That were a sin. King David was a man 

Made in the manner of Jehovah's heart,— 

Thus have your wisest sages chronicled ;— 

He, too, broke law for love; yet unto him 

Was born your mighty monarch, Solomon, 

From whom you boast Messixh is to come. 

Consider, my belovéd, what reward 

Was given to thee for. thy heart’s sacrifice?” 


‘My life,” she answered, in a voice of scorn, 
‘** Until thou camest was a fevered drought. 
I was not like the women of my land, 
Content to be but handmaiden to man; 
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To sit in close seclusion at his feet; 

My heart rebelled against the law that shut 

My being in a garden, walled for him; 

Whene’er I heard men thank God they were 
men, 

I wept that I was woman, and cried out 

To be delivered from my bitter lot. 

Then—ere the maid a woman had become— 

They married me to Eleazar; nay, 

They led me as they lead the bleating lamb— 

Poor lamb!—to sacrifice at Passover. 

I never loved him; oft I hated him; 

Wherefore his stern just heart I strove the 
more 

To satisfy in all; I knew no ways 

Of idleness; my lamp ne'er lacked its oil; 

I rose up early that I well might clothe 

My household, though I longed to fly away 

As free bird flieth from the fowler’s snare. 

E’en when the budding earth was beautiful, 

And I had fain with lilies of the field 

Danced in the sunshine, singing blithe with 
birds, 

I turned my eyes from seeing, taking hold 

Of spindle and of distaff, and essayed 

To be a virtuous helpmate to my lord. 

Had but Jehovah granted me a son, 

The sweetness of all sweetness, crushed and 
held 

To tempt my thirsty lips, had been as husks; 

For, O Leonidas, he would have filled 

My life, love-hungry and disconsolate. 

But no child came, and Eleazar’s heart 

Was newly hardened to the barren wife; 

Naught had he ever cared for her beyond 

The purposes of his espousals. Dark 

And desolate was all my way; but, lo! 

Swift in the darkness didst thy presence flash, 

Tilumining the gloom; as when the sun, 

Dense storm-clouds piercing, doth the moun- 
tains make 

To laugh, rejoicing in its golden light, 

My heart was gladdened, though I knew not 
why. 

I thought not I should love thee; ah! no more 

Than now I think to love the sun. Thou 
cam'st 

A stranger, and didst sing me many a song 

Of thy sea-girdled and blue-vaulted land; 

Of love that fires man’s heart to poesy; 

Of homage given to woman; and of art 

That blossoms from warm love, as flowers un- 
fold 

In summer; and that honeyed tale which held 

My heart enspeiled, of her, that royal one— 

Whose name hath slipped from my remem- 
brance now— 

Thou dost a goddess call;—and her fair son. 

If thou hadst wooed me then, or called to me, 

For evermore I should have veiled myself. 

Wise wert thou in thy luring wiles, my love, 

To lead me to thee by an open path; 

Freely I listened to the melodies 

That floated to me from the land of Greece, 

And held me tranced for thee. I saw Greece 
first, 

Then thee—its fine and culminating fruit. 

Yea, love, thou art delightful to my heart; 

Thine eyes like fish-pools on a summer night 

That hold the stars far down; thy lips like 
grapes; 


Thy breath like spice of Araby; thy soul, 
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O my Athenian! more like to God, 

Although thou knowst Him not, than a, 
man’s 

In Judah's tribe,—strong, fearless, undefiled 

Leonidas, I love thee! My new life 

Is but one throb of love beneath thy powe: 

Now doth my soul rejoice that I was mad 

A woman, that I might be loved by thee. 

O stay me, comfort me; for when, at last, 

Thou bidst me let love’s willing handmaid 
Night, 

Lead me to thee, I could 
come ;— 

I came. Behold me! Take me to thy heart 

Close —close—and fold me from the whol 
wide world. 

What seemed a sin, when thought of from 
afar, 

Here, by thy side, doth seem a sacrament. 

The care for Eleazar stayed me long, 

And held me from thine arms—my rightful 
home; 

Taught by the subtle suasion of thy kiss 

I know thv reasoning, and I yield to it. 

Now will I go with thee where’er thou wilt: 

To sunny Greece, to Egypt’s exile shore; 

Yea, love, to Sheol, if thy place be there.” 


not choose but 


MORNING. 


The sun-crowned morning woke Jerusalem 

To busy life. The mountains round about 

Were fresh with dew; the gray-green olive- 
trees 

Upon the verdant hills gleamed tremulous. 

Serenely azure arched the boundless sky, 

Save for one fleecy cloud on Olivet, 

That staid to mark the hallowed place, apart, 

Where, in the earlier morning, Christ had 
prayed. 

The holy Temple, on its lofty hill, 

Exceeding white, flashed back the sun’s bright 
rays. 

Lo! on a sudden, up the narrow street 

That led from the high market-place, arose 

A swelling murmur of discordant cries; 

And spurred by sharp reproaches and harsh 
blame 

Walked Miriam, defiant, beautiful,— 

Led by a rabble; men who threatened her, 

And women, flinging taunts—more hard to 
bear. 

The men had retribution in their eyes; 

The women hatred, merciless, severe, 

For she was very fair to look upon. 

From their unsparing and condemning gaze 

Her lustrous hair veiled her unmantled form; 

Yet feared she not; all petty fear was slain 

By mighty love, triumphant, unafraid. 

Her hand was held in rapture on her breasts, 

As though she guarded there a memory. 

Like one who dreaded neither foe, stern judge, 

Nor executioner, her sandalled feet 

Trod with a firm imperious step the way; 

Her eyes—rebellious, unashamed—flashed keen 

On her accusers through her dusky hair. 

Was this the Miriam who, one year agone, 

Had wellnigh swooned with timorous shame 
what day 

Leonidas had touched her finger-tips; 

Had hid herself from very thought of him? 

Now love had led her on by devious paths 
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lo love’s supreme surrender. She, the proud, 

rhe pure, the passionless, who nothing knew 

Of life’s gross wickedness, whose scathing 
scorn 

Had served her well as weapon to protect 

Her beauty, who was prone to weigh her grace 

To all men with most dainty balances,— 

When living forces overswept her soul 

Thought not of less nor more, but gave herself 

With mighty love’s consummate unreserve. 

Perchance, if one had sought her yesterday, 

To question her well-being—though, as yet, 

She had not sinned—she would have then 
confessed 

To dark temptations warring in her soul; 

But now, at bay, led on to stony death, 

She held high counsel with her throbbing 
heart 

To vindicate and justify her love, 

The sole redemption of her desert state, 

The day-spring beauty God had granted her. 

Could any gift she gave for this be sin?— 

She looked her fierce accusers in the face, 

And smiled in mockery that fired their wrath. 


Up the long slope, to the great Temple’s gate, 

O’erlaid with silver and with beaten gold, 

The cruel crowd surged on to find the Christ. 

Cool were the polished cloisters where they 
passed 

Into the court of Israel, and paused. 

There faltered Miriam; in the inner court, 

Behind the mystic-broidered veil, the Ark, 

O’ershadowed by the Cherubim., reposed ; 

Thus thought she, knowing not, as yet, that 
here, 

Without the veil, the Mercy Seat was nigh. 


Straight was her weary, storm-tossed soul 

Hushed to a listening silence, at the words 

That rang out with a vibrant power to rouse 

From Him who sat and taught the multitude, 

In tones that brought her, even in her woe, 

A memory of girlhood and her home, 

When softly from the Galilean Sea 

A wind had swept to murmur through the 
pines. 

She well divined He was a righteous judge, 

A man beyond the petty throng who played 

With law and justice for their own advance. 

A swift cry of appeal broke from her lips; 

He turned His calm face, as He still spoke on, 

And looked upon her, Godhood in His eyes; 

Then, in her own— while wonder-awed she 
gazed— 

The fierce defiance slowly ebbed, and died. 


As one who gains the mountain summit high,— 

After long climbing through the hiding mists, — 

And sees the stretch of valley and of hills 

Beneath his seeking eyes unroll itself,— 

So, on a sudden, Miriam saw clear 

Life, Love, and Immortality, without 

The clouds that cling on human questionings. 

Her sin was manifest, true knowledge came 

Like a two-edgéd sword, that pierced her pride, 

Dividing it asunder; she perceived 

The harmony of wisdom; righteousness 

And truth stood forth revealed to her; she saw 

That life was wholeness, and that sin was 
death; 

That law was law—whatever love might say— 
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And law was clear, deep-graven on man’s heart; 

Obedience was more than argument. 

Jehovah the Omnipotent was just; 

He knew whereof He spake, and why He gave 

His statutes for man’s guidance: who could 
know 

His plan, or what His purposes might be? 

She quailed before the insolence of lust 

That for desire had dared to strike at law; 

Yea, more than this, beyond, above it all,— 

Swift as an eagle mounteth to his crag,— 

Her spirit comprehended in that glance 

The symmetry of right for beauty’s sake, 

Unmindful of command; she saw that life 

Hath vaster issues than of flesh alone; 

Its glory lieth in the victory 

Of soul o’er flesh; and vaster issues, too, 

Than one small sphere. Her little round had 
seemed 

Of so great measure in her own esteem, 

Her love of such deep import; now, at last, 

She compassed larger places in her thought; 

And saw beyond the confines of her love. 

Behold, she seemed of very small account 

In that quick vision of the universe. 

Her eyes were opened, and straightway she 
read, 

In those serene but sin-condemning eyes, 

A new beatitude transcending law,— 

The blessing of a universal love, 

Too merciful and wide to lay the weight 

Of any burden on a fellow-man, 

Or take self’s joys, unmindful of his peace. 

How sordid seemed to her, at last, the soul 

That measured gifts by guerdons, love by love; 

How bounteous the soul that largely gave 

Without a thought of self, or self’s delight. 

Ah! to have given to the very end 

That love benign to Eleazar,—then 

Had she well proved herself as worthier 

To wake hereafter, satisfied and blest. 

But sharpest of the lightning strokes that 
flashed 

Was the keen consciousness to her revealed 

That e’en her love for her Leonidas 

Had failed in fulness to fulfil itself; 

For highest love can hold the least excuse 

To be the cause of harm to any man; 

Transfigured by its immortality 

It lighteth all the life to ways divine; 

It maketh of the heart it dwelleth in 

A sanctuary; and it blesseth all 

That cometh near; it seeketh not its own; 

It maketh strong to bear; and to the end 

Endureth all things, saving only dross. 

O fruitless folly to give more for less, 

To barter a supreme and lasting joy 

For fleeting moments of a transient bliss! 


Then spake to Christ 
Scribes, — 

‘‘This woman, Master, in adultery 

Hath taken been, yea, in the very act; 

Now in the law we are commanded such 

To stone to death; what sayest Thou of her?” 


the Pharisees and 


No answer came. Upon the ruthless throng 

Heart - searching silence fell; the Saviour 
stooped, 

And with His finger wrote upon the ground. 

The Scribes and Pharisees thought, as He 
wrote, 
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fe heard them not; but Miriam’s own heart 

rold her He heard, who did not need to hear. 

© that the stones might crush her from His 
sight 

Ere He should look upon her yet again! 

Then through the Temple rang that wondrous 
voice: 


He that among you hath not sinned, let him 
First cast a stone at her.” 


Once more he stooped 
And wrote upon the unrecording ground. 
As with bent head and veiléd eyes she stood, 
Each nerve of her tense frame expectant 
throbbed 
To meet the whizzing stones; she knew full 
well 
No Scribe nor Pharisee would fling them now; 
But He,—this holy man who hated sin,— 
Would swift fulfil the stern Mosaic law; 
For He was pure and spotless; ah! so pure 
She made a covenant with her own eyes 
That naught should startle them to lifting ; 
yea, 
Still would she hold them firm, down-dropped, 
and veiled, 
Even in the wrestling agony of death, 
Lest, peradventure, in the Master’s eyes 
She should confront a death more hard to 
bear 
Than that which overtook her from His hand. 


* Woman,” He said,—straightway she lifted 
them,— 

‘‘Where are those thine 
man 

Condemnéd thee?” 


accusers? Hath no 


G 
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‘Nay; no man, Lord,” she cried, 
With voice that rose in cadences of hope; 
For, in the second look in those great eyes, 
She saw, besides the sentence of her sin, 
Full, perfect, and all-knowing sympathy, 
Divine compassion, and deep-seeing grasp 
Of the stern stress and warfare of her life; 
The ways that led her to this misery; 
The paths she took, in blindness, for the 
right; 
wrong 
truth; 
The strife with wrong—and no man helping 
her; 
Yea, e’en the tempting rapture of the bliss, 
The measureless delight of soul and sense 
That had o’erswept her with Leonidas, 
She felt He comprehended, as she said, 


The she called, in ignorance, the 


‘“Nay; no man, Lord!”—and waited for her 
doom. 


He was too merciful for that: 
words would crush her in their 


No stones! 

What fatal 
stead? 

Her cowering soul shrank with a shuddering 
fear 

From the Anathema that now must fall. 

The Pharisees and Scribes had, one by one, 

Each slunk away, o’ercome with conscious 
guilt; 

Alone they two were standing in the court, 

He the immaculate, sin-conquering Christ; 

And she the sinner, taken in her sin. 

“Neither,” spake on that 
voice, 

“Do I condemn thee; go—and sin no more. 


tender, mighty 
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A PHASE OF MODERN COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY HENRY T, FOWLER. 


NTER-COLLEGIATE athletics, partic- 
ularly inter-collegiate football, consti- 
tute the significant phase of modern col- 
lege life which has of late been most 
prominently before the public. In the 
clubs, at the alumni banquets, on the 
street, through the newspapers, anywhere 
and everywhere that men express their 
opinions, all the questions involved in 
this subject have been argued. The evil 
side of college life, when it manifests it- 
self in some wild escapade, also receives 
its full share of public attention. Such 
affairs are so widely reported that it is 
difficult to accept the repeated assertions 
of the authorities that hazing and other 
serious breaches of discipline are stead- 
ily decreasing. Unintentionally, perhaps 
necessarily, the public press gives a pic- 
ture of student life almost as unfair as the 
view of American life given by that Mo- 
hammedan paper which is said to devote 
the larger part of its space to recording 
the crimes committed in this country, 
closing every item with the question, ‘‘ Is 
this what the Christ-followers teach?” 
One might naturally add at the end of 
each account of college disorders, ‘* Is this 
what the colleges teach?’ Now the presi- 
dent of one of our large universities, in a 


discussion of football, has called attention 
to the fact that the ordinary work goes on 
noiselessly. It is not of a nature to fur- 
nish interesting news. Every intelligent 
man knows, however, that the work goes 
on, and that old-fashioned study is still 
the main business of the vast majority of 
the young men. There are other fea- 
tures of modern college life which do not 
furnish much interesting matter for the 
papers, and fail to attract the public no- 
tice. It is with one of these that the 
present article has to do. 

Simultaneously with the great develop- 
ment of inter-collegiate athletics there 
has come another inter-collegiate move- 
ment, more widespread and more thor- 
oughly organized. It is now so firmly 
established that three or four interna- 
tional officers devote their entire time to 
fostering and developing its interests, 
eight salaried state.and provincial officers 
pay especial attention to its affairs, and 
eighteen or twenty recent college gradu- 
ates give their best efforts to the over- 
sight of local bodies in Cambridge, New 
Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Toronto, and other great 
educational centres. With the co-opera- 
tion and under the advice of these men 
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is leaders, thousands of students in thir- 
teen countries of America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa are giving much time and 
earnest effort to developing the move- 
ment. With all the interest in athletics, 
there is probably no contest which brings 
together the representatives of more than 
thirty colleges; with all the growth of 
fraternities, there is not one which has 
chapters in a hundred institutions; but 
the Inter-collegiate Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association unites in its membership 
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his undergraduate days. Manifestly it is 
neither laboratory nor recitation-hall, 1i- 
brary nor dormitory. In fact, it is a most 
unorthodox sort of a college building, 
resembling a spacious private residence 
more than a typical college hall. In 
the last sixteen years comfortable homes, 
designed primarily for the uses of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, have 
been erected in connection with more than 
twenty of the American colleges and uni- 
versities. They are scattered over the 
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more than thirty thousand young men 
in five hundred of the American and 
Canadian schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, and binds them by fraternal ties to 
the members of the associations on the 


other continents. When there was but 
little more than one-third the present 
membership, President Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock declared, ‘‘ The omnipresence, I had 
almost said the omnipotence, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is the 
great fact in the religious life of our col- 
leges to day.” 

Many an alumnus who returns to his 
alma mater after an absence of ten or fif- 
teen years finds on the campus a building 
for which there was no recognized need in 


continent, from Dartmouth and Toronto 
in the East and North to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College down in Missis- 
sippi, and out to the University of Calli- 
fornia. The oldest of these, the graceful 
little Murray Hall of Princeton, was 
erected only sixteen years ago. It is 
doubtful whether any of the larger and 
more pretentious structures since built 
surpass it in beauty, though some of them 
furnish far more adequate accommoda- 
tions for the varied forms of activity of 
the present association. Within the next 
seven years Hanover College and Toron- 
to University followed with small build- 
ings, and a few months later the large 
and beautiful Dwight Hall was completed 
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at Yale. With its luxurious reading 
room, four rooms for the prayer-meetings 
and Bible classes of the different college 
years, its suites for secretary and libra- 
rians, cozy library and beautiful audito- 
rium, it seemed nearly perfect for its 
destined use. Three years afterwards 
Hamilton College had its tasteful, Silli- 
man Hall, and since’ then each year has 
seen several buildings dedicated. 

It may prove of interest to hastily re- 
view the history of a society which in 
the last few years has become firmly es- 
tablished throughout the college commu- 
nities, and is rapidly being supplied with 
substantial buildings. The public is al- 
ready familiar with the rapid develop- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in the cities. Through the pages 
of this Magazine the early history of this 
vigorous branch of the Christian Church 
has been followed. Here Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott told of its origin and promise twen- 
ty-five years ago, at a period when “ gen- 
erally a single room” was ‘‘ compelled to 
serve the manifold purposes” of an asso- 
ciation. A dozen years later, in the issue 
of October, 1882, the purposes of the or- 
ganization were explained, its leaders 


were pictured, and its wonderful growth 


in extent and power was recorded. At 
that time several vigorous shoots had al- 
ready sprung from the parent stem. Now 
they in turn have grown great and strong. 
The largest of these is the Inter-collegiate 
Association. College associations have 
existed ever since those of the universi- 
ties of Michigan and Virginia were found- 
ed, during the academic year 1857-8, but 
it was not until 1876, when there had 
come to be about twenty-five such or- 
ganizations, that the society at Princeton 
sent out a letter to two hundred institu- 
tions urging the advantages of union, 
and requesting that delegates be sent to 
the International Association Convention 
of 1877. Twenty-one colleges responded, 
sending twenty-five delegates. At the 
request of these young men a college sec- 
retary was appointed, and the Inter-colle- 
giate Association became a fact and a 
factor in our educational system. There 
were then twenty-six college associations, 
with a total membership of thirteen hun- 
dred. Combine two of the largest uni- 
versity associations of to-day and the 
membership will be greater than that of 
the entire twenty-six eighteen years ago. 
Multiply these thirteen hundred mem- 
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bers by twenty-three, and it will noi 
give the full membership of the five hun 

dred societies of North America. One 
belt of these extends through Canada. 
from Dalhousie College and Acadia Uni- 
versity in Nova Scotia through the Uni 

versity of New Brunswick, Mount Allison 
College, and McGill University, to the 
University of Toronto, and even out to 
Manitoba College. In the South the vis- 
itor at the universities of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, and, still further 
south, at Baton Rouge and Austin, where 
the universities of Louisiana and Texas 
are located, and at many another of the 
educational institutions, will find the same 
organization working along much _ the 
same lines. On the Pacific coast the 
colleges are oddly clustered together in 
three groups, with a fourth nucleus just 
forming. The eight institutions of south- 
ern California centre at Los Angeles. In 
northern California San Francisco is the 
centre of a much larger group. Thence 
one must journey eight hundred miles 
northward before reaching the Oregon 
cluster. Up in the Puget Sound region 
the fourth group is beginning to form, 
with the University of Washington at 
Seattle, the Puget Sound University at 
Tacoma, and others. These little bands 
of institutions, which are huddled together 
as if for sympathy and mutual protection 
on that vast stretch of coast, are cut off 
from one another, and from the great 
educational centres of the Eastern States; 
but the Inter-collegiate Association binds 
them all together, and unites them to the 
strong life of the Eastern colleges in the 
sympathy of a brotherhood organized for 
a common work. With the various parts 
scattered thus widely the three travelling 
secretaries are compelled to journey vast 
distances, for they must hold conventions 
and conferences here and there, and visit 
many institutions, from which come press- 
ing demands for aid in this or that pe- 
culiar need. 

Even in Europe this phase of modern 
college life is appearing, notwithstanding 
certain broad differences of temper and 
spirit in the student life of the two con- 
tinents. One who has had unusual op- 
portunities to observe says that with the 
Suropean student awakened life leads to 
serious thought, wl ile in America it leads 
to earnest endeavor. A little illustration 
of the difference is seen in the by-laws of 
the Société Chrétienne d’Etudiants of Ge- 
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neva, which chance to be at hand. These 
state as the first purpose of the society 
the ‘‘study from a Christian stand-point 
of questions scientific, literary, social, or 
religious.” The American College Young 
Men’s Christian Association knows no 
such purpose as this. All study save Bible 
study it leaves for other agencies to fos- 
ter. It aims simply to win men to be- 
come avowed Christians, to develop the 
spiritual life of its members, and to train 
them for religious work. For this pur- 
pose it perfects an organization. Profess- 
or Drummond exclaims, half vexed, half 
amused, at some question asked, *‘Oh, you 
Americans are all for organization!” Yet 
the American spirit of organization for 
Christian service is pervading the Euro- 
pean universities. Their delegates have 
attended the summer student conferences 
at Northfield, where they have seen the 
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very embodiment of this spirit. A few 
years ago a representative of the Inter- 
collegiate Association spent several years 
among the universities of Europe trying 
to give them what is best in our organ- 
ized and aggressive methods of Christian 
work. Societies were formed, conferences 
held, and united effort made. The way 
was thus prepared for further interna- 
tional relations of this nature. A year 
and a half ago the British university men 
invited the leading college secretary and 
another prominent representative of the 
American students to spend a part of the 
summer visiting and advising with them 
concerning their religious work. The vis- 
itors rendered valuable service at the stu- 
dents’ conference and Bible school at Kes- 
wick, and, while travelling among some 
of the leading institutions, the secretary 
was able to make careful investigations, 
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trying to discover what the students of 
each nation could teach the other in meth- 
ods of Christian work. During the Kes- 
wick convention plans already forming 
were completed and arrangements per- 
fected for an Inter-university Christian 
Union, with a travelling secretary and 
all necessary means for effective organi- 
zation. At the cordial solicitation of stu- 
dents and professors the college secretary 
returned to attend the Keswick confer- 
ence last summer; from there he went 
on to similar student gatherings in Ger- 
many and Seandinavia, whence pressing 
invitations had come. British and Ger- 
man representatives accompanied him to 
the conference held in the old Vadstena 
Castle in Sweden, and there united in 
founding the ‘‘ World's Student Christian 
Federation,” which associates the British, 
German, Scandinavian, and American 
student Christian organizations under a 
simple but comprehensive constitution. 
It is to be hoped that something of the 
thoughtful, more mature spirit of the 
European student may pervade our col- 
lege religious life as the result of these 
fraternal relations, and particularly as 
the result of the visits to the American 
students made by the beloved Glasgow 
professor who has taught us to recognize 
‘the greatest thing in the world.” 

The first college secretary resigned his 
office in 1888, and undertook a four years’ 
tour of the Eastern world in order to 
study the needs and possibilities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on 
foreign missionary soil, where it had al- 
ready found a foothold. The results of 
this tour are full of promise for the col- 
lege life of the Eastern hemisphere, and 
to-day the College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is firmly established in 
Asia, and that not merely in the institu- 
tions where the missionaries teach. It 
is the only Christian agency which has 
been tolerated in the government schools 
of Japan, yet ‘‘the number of Christians 
in at least seven of the government col- 
leges is greater than was found in our 
leading Christian colleges a century ago.” 
In India, where it is said that Western 
science has largely destroyed the faith of 
the educated in their ancient religion and 
is leaving them in infidelity, the college 
association is looked upon as the hope 
of directly influencing the intelligent na- 
tives. Guided by college graduates from 
America, and working with the power of 


that wonderful bond of brotherhood whic} 
exists among college men the world over. 
it would seem that this should indeed be 
the most potent agency for reaching the 
upper classes of India. The work there 
is too new for one to do much more than 
prophesy for it. In Japan, however, it 
has already made large achievement 
The present secretary is now continuing 
his tour beyond Europe, among the co! 
leges of Asia, and hopes to bring into 
closer union the Christian students of the 
world. It is probable that very soon In 
dia, Japan, and possibly China, will come 
fully into the federation. 

Thus the vast brotherhood is encircling 
the globe. But the eighteen years have 
not been merely a period in which an 
organization has arisen, spread, and in- 
creased in numbers. There has been a 
marked internal growth in the Christian 
work of even the most religious of our 
American institutions. Christian  stu- 
dents have always worked for their fel- 
low -students; religious societies have 
long existed in the colleges, but before 
the beginning of the inter-collegiate move- 
ment each labored in ignorance of the 
others, and each was therefore one-sided. 
Now the relations established enable ev- 
ery one to learn of any fruitful plan 
which another has developed, and also 
make a universal progress possible. With 
the community changing every three or 
four years, the student Christian work 
can make but little advance if left with- 
out supervision. The frequent changes 
in membership make it impossible to 
profit mucl: by past experience, and diffi- 
cult to plan effectively for years to come. 
The existing superintendence by visiting 
secretaries gives continuity and furthers 
constant growth. These secretaries con- 
tinue while classes come and go, and 
through them the experience of one col- 
lege generation is given to another. In 
different sections of the country annual 
conferences are held for the newly elect- 
ed association presidents. Here the work 
of the previous year is reviewed, its les- 
sons of success and failure are noted, 
and larger things are planned for the 
year to come. 

Bible study, which is termed the piv- 
otal point of the association work, pre- 
sents one of the most marked features of 
progress. The influence of the associa- 
tion has been instrumental in the intro- 
duction of scientific Bible study into the 
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recular curricula of some institutions, 
-en of State universities. The position 
; beginning to be maintained that a 
study of Biblical history and literature 
should be regarded as an important part 
f a liberal education. On this basis the 
issociations urge the introduction of in- 
tellectual Bible study into the curricu- 
lum. But they do not regard this as all 
their work, or the main part of it. Their 
direct work is to offer opportunities to all 
the students for the devotional and prac- 
tical study of the Bible—the study which 
brings one into a deeper knowledge of 
the Father and closer communion with 
Him, and the study which fits one for ef- 
fective Christian service. In some of the 
institutions the associations are carrying 
forward earnest city mission-work. At 
Harvard, for example, the students con- 
duct a successful mission among sailors, 
while the Yale men have patiently and 
carefully built up a broad work in the 
poorer parts of New Haven. In addition 
to efforts in Sunday-school and boys’ 
clubs, they support and conduct a rescue 
mission for men, with evangelistic meet- 
ings, lodging-house, and reading-room. 


In these and other lines of progress 
the organization of the student Christian 
work has had large influence. It must 
not be thought, however, that in bringing 
unity and harmony it aims to bring uni- 
formity, and thus impair the individuality 
of the different bodies of students. The 
leaders recognize that no two colleges 
have just the same conditions to meet, 
and that they cannot work in precisely 
the same way. The adaptability of the 
organization is seen in the fact that it 
flourishes in the smallest as well as in the 
largest institutions. The conditions of 
life in Blunt College in Alabama, with 
its eighteen male students, or in the Nor- 
mal School at Plattsburg, where there 
are sixteen young men, are not exactly 
the same as those in Yale, the University 
of Pennsylvania, or Harvard, each with 
its two or three thousand. Yet the asso- 
ciation seems to meet the needs of the 
small institution as well as those of the 
great university. Of the eighteen young 
men twelve belong to the association, 
and of the sixteen all are reported as 
members. The association is proving its 
adaptability to the quiet life of the col- 
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leges located in the smallest villages and 
the hurried existence of the professional 


schools of the great cities. The ‘ Stu- 
dents’ Movement” of New York, with its 
comfortable home on Lexington Avenue, 
is gaining a position of influence among 
the fifteen thousand young men in the 
colleges and professional and _ technical 
schools of the metropolis. Similar ef- 
forts are being made in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

In 1892 two of the inter-collegiate sec- 
retaries visited the somewhat isolated col- 
leges of certain sections of our country. 
In one region twenty-three institutions 
were reached, in only two of which was 
there any organized Christian work. In 
one place there were but four professed 
Christians out of one hundred and four 
young men. The secretary visiting the 
isolated colleges in another part of the 


country found an institution with two 
hundred and seventy young men, and 
just ten of them were avowed Christians. 
By these visits work was started which 
will bring the men into touch with the 
more favored college communities. 

The intercollegiate branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association has, in its 
turn, put out new branches. The first of 
these is the international work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
in colleges and cities. This organization 
sprang up through the influence of the 
college secretary, who presented the work 
to the young women of the coeducational 
institutions. Another great and direct 
outgrowth is the Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, which first took 
shape during the college summer gather- 
ing at Mr. Moody’s school in 1886, and 
brought together in its last convention 
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nearly fifteen hundred students. Fully 
seven hundred of the members of this 
movement have sailed for the mission field 
during these few years, while more than 
three thousand are now preparing them- 
selves for foreign service. The summer 
Bible schools at Northfield, Lake Geneva, 
and Knoxville constitute an outgrowth 
which has attracted much public interest. 

In these eighteen years the Inter-colle- 
ciate Young Men’s Christian Association 
has influenced at least three thousand 
young men in choosing the Christian min- 
istry as their life profession, has led many 
thousands to become avowed Christians, 
and has trained many more for Christian 
service in every branch of professional 
and business life. To-day it is furnish- 
ing the world an object-lesson of reli- 
cious unity. Brown, Wesleyan, Rutgers, 
Princeton, Oberlin, in fact, the colleges 
of more than forty denominations, are of 
its constituency, while the undenomina- 
tional institutions, such as Cornell, the 
Universities of Virginia, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Minnesota, and the government Na- 
val and Military academies, unite with 
the church colleges in this interdenom- 
inational Christian organization. The 
world-wide aspect of its lesson of spirit- 
ual union is emphasized by the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 

In the review of this hopeful phase of 
modern college life the fact has been lost 
sight of for the time that the boy who 
enters an American college will have to 
face temptations of many kinds. Yet 
it is certain that if he is to go out 
from the family he can hardly find a 
place where the good is seeking him so 
earnestly as it is in most of our colleges. 
Entering one of the smaller institutions, 
he will very probably be met at the rail- 
road station by a member of the Associ- 
ation reception committee. In the larger 
universities, where this is not practicable, 
he will find a committee at the Associa- 
tion rooms ready to help him in securing 
a boarding-place, and to give him assist- 
ance in all those ways in which an upper 
class man can aid a Freshman. He will 
be invited to be present at a reception for 
the new students, and urged to attend re- 
ligious meetings. Perhaps a deputation 
has visited his preparatory school the 
previous spring to tell him of the college 
associations. 

A young man familiar with the life of 
one of our great universities, which is lo- 
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cated in a city of moderate size, was talk- 
ing freely of the vices of the students 
with a physician who has a large prac- 
tice among them and unusual opportu- 
nities to know the effects of their dissi- 
pation. The young man ventured the 
opinion that, in spite of everything that 
could be charged, the youth leaving home 
to engage in business in a great city had 
more temptations to meet than the one 
who entered the university. ‘‘ Why,” 
exclaimed the doctor, ‘*‘ he has more temp- 
tations to meet in coming to this little 
city to go into business.” Any one who 
is familiar with the religious life of the 
colleges, and the special efforts which are 
made to bring the new-comers under 
helpful influences, will hardly differ with 
this opinion. Add to this testimony the 
fact that fully fifty per cent. of the young 
men in American colleges are members 
of churches,* while not one in twelve of 
the American young men as a whole are 
church members, and the comparative dan- 
ger of college and city life becomes clearer. 

Other societies may be able to report 
membership larger than that of the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, but it should not be forgotten that 
the number of members at any one time 
fails to express the real extent of this or- 
ganization. At least once in four years 
the entire membership changes. If this 
rapidly growing body should merely hold 
its own, during the next twenty years 
there will go out from our colleges one 
hundred and fifty thousand who have 
belonged to the organization—no mean 
company in our churches, where men do 
not predominate. Massing statistics, how- 
ever, can give no conception of the sig- 
nificance of this phase of modern college 
life. Said Mr. Moody to a speaker at 
Northfield: ‘‘ You have a large audience. 
Each one of these men counts for a hun- 
dred.” In a sense the statement was al- 
most literal, for a recent estimate shows 
that one per cent. of American boys have 
college advantages; but no man can 
measure the influence of the educated 
men of the nation. Certainly this fea- 
ture of college life, which is so new that 
its effects are just beginning to be felt 
beyond the college walls, gives indefinite 
promise of help towards the solution of 
church, social, and national problems. 

* Tt is interesting to note that during seven years 


the proportion above stated has increased from 
about thirty-three per cent. to fully fifty per cent. 

















A S he came down the steps of his sis- 
L\ ter’s little house, that first Saturday 
in May, he saw before him the fresh 
greenery of the grass in Stuyvesant 
Square and the delicate blossoms on its 
sparse bushes and the young leaves on 
its trees; and he felt in himself also the 
subtle influences of the spring-tide. The 
sky was cloudless, serene, and unfathom- 
ably blue. The sun shone clearly, and 
the shadows it cast were already length- 
ening along the street. The gentle breeze 
blew hesitatingly. He heard the inar- 
ticulate shriek of the hawker bearing a 
tray containing a dozen square boxes of 
strawberries and walking near a cart 
piled high with crates. When he crossed 
Third Avenue he noticed that a white 
umbrella had flowered out over the raised 
chair of the Italian bootblack at the cor- 
ner. A butcher-boy, with basket on arm, 
was lingering at a basement door in live- 
ly banter with a good-looking Irish cook. 
A country wagon, full of growing plants, 
crawled down the street while the vender 
bawled forth the cheapness of his wares. 

There were other signs of the season 
at Union Square—the dingy landaus 
with their tops half open, the flowers 
bedded out in bright profusion, the aquat- 
ic plants adorning the broad basin of the 
fountain, the pigeons wooing and coo- 
ing languidly, the sparrows energetically 
flirting and fighting, the young men and 
maidens walking slowly along the curv- 
ing paths and smiling in each other's 
faces. To Harry Grant, just home from 
a long winter in the bleak Northwest, it 
seemed as though man and nature were 
alike rejoicing in the rising of the sap 
and the bourgeoning of spring. It was 
as though the pulse of the strong city 
were beating more swiftly and with re- 
newed youth. Harry Grant felt his own 
heart rejoice that he was back again 


amid the sights he loved, within a stone’s- 
throw of the house where he was born. 
within pistol-shot of the residence of tle 
girl he was now going at last to ask to 
marry him. 

It was nearly a year since he had last 
seen her, but he knew she would greet 
him as cordially as she had always done. 
That Winifred was a good friend of his 
he knew well enough; what he did not 
know at all was whether or not the 
friendship had changed to love on her 
part also. He could hardly recall the 


time when he had not known her. He 
could distinctly remember the occasion 
when he had first told her that he in 


tended to marry her when he was grown 
up—that was on a spring day like this, 
and he was seven and she was five, and 
they were playing together in Gramercy 
Park while their nurses followed them 
slowly around the enclosure. Now he 
was twenty-three and she was twenty-one; 
and in all these sixteen years there had 
been no day when he had not looked for- 
ward to their marriage. Of course, when 
he had grown to be a big boy and had 
been sent away to boarding-school, he 
had been ashamed to talk about such 
things. But when he went to college he 
had gazed ahead four years and almost 
fixed on the day he intended to propose. 

Then his father had died, and the fam 
ily affairs were left in inexplicable con- 
fusion. His uncle had offered to pay 
Harry’s way through Columbia, but he 
was in a haste to be independent, to make 
his own path, to have a position which 
he could ask Winifred to share. He 
found a place at once in the office of a 
great dry-goods house; and he had been 
so successful there that one of their cus- 
tomers had offered him inducements to 
go out to a swiftly growing city in the 
new Northwest. Two years had Harry 
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Grant spent out there—two years of hard 
work amid men who were all toiling 
mightily and who were capable of appre- 
ciating his youthful energy. Now he 
was back again in New York to act as 
the Eastern representative of the chief 
capitalist of the Northwestern city, an 
old man, who liked Harry, and who saw 
how useful his address and his character 
might be. The position was onerous for 
a man so young; but it was honorable 
also, and the salary was liberal even from 
a New York stand-point. At last he was 
again able to look at life from the point 
of view of a New-Yorker. At last he was 
ready to ask her to share his life. 

He was in no hurry for the moment, 
as he could not make sure of finding her 
at home until nearly five o'clock, and it 
was now barely four by the transparent 
dial which Atlas bore on his back in the 
jeweller’s upper window on the opposite 
side of the square. He crossed Broad- 
way at Fourteenth Street, and there he 
was caught up at once and swept along 
by the spring flood rolling up from down- 
town that beautiful afternoon in May. 
The windows of the florists’ were lovely 
with Easter lilies and fragrant with 
branches of lilac. The windows of the 
confectioners’ were gay with gaudy East- 
er eggs and with elaborate chocolate 
rabbits. Young girls pressed giggling 
through the doors to stand packed beside 
the soda-water fountains. Elderly men 
lingered at the street corners to stare at 
the young women. 

Within an hour or two at the most 
Harry Grant intended to ask Winifred to 
be his wife, and as he saw the dread ques- 
tion so close before him he could not but 
wonder what the answer would be. Win- 
ifred liked him—that much he felt sure 
about. Whether she loved him, even a 
little, that he could not venture to guess. 
She had sturdy common-sense and she 
was self-reliant, he knew well, and yet he 
could not help fearing that perhaps the 
influence of her grandmother had been 
more powerful than he wished. It was 
possible, of course, that the restless and 
ambitious old lady had inoculated her 
young granddaughter with some of her 
own dissatisfaction. 

As Harry’s circumstances had changed 
since they were boy and girl together, so 
had Winifred’s. Her father had died also, 
and then her grandfather, leaving a very 
large fortune to his widow, and Winifred 


had gone to live with her grandmother, 
Mrs. Winston-Smith. (It was her grand- 
mother who had put the hyphen into the 
name, and who had insisted on its adop- 
tion by the son and the granddaughter.) 
That Mrs. Winston-Smith did not like 
him, Harry Grant knew only too well, 
or, at least, that she did not approve of 
him as a possible suitor for the hand of 
Miss Winston-Smith. She thought that 
her granddaughter ought to make a brill- 
iant marriage. She had been heard to 
say that in England Winifred would have 
no difficulty in marrying a title. She 
had taken her granddaughter to London 
the season before, and they had been pre- 
sented at court, to go afterward on a 
round of country-house visits, returning 
late to finish the summer at Lenox. 

All this Harry knew from the newspa- 
pers; but what Winifred had thought of 
it all he did not know, for he had not 
seen her since the day before her departure 
for England. And that interview itself 
had been in the presence of the grand- 
mother and of two or three casual callers. 
Really he had not had chance of speech 
with the woman he had loved for three 
years—ever since Mrs. Winston-Smith 
had asked him to dinner one night, only 
to take him into the library and to tell 
him that she saw that he was attracted 
by Winifred, and no wonder, but that he 
must give up the hope of winning her. 
Mrs. Winston-Smith was some sixty years 
old at the time of this talk with Harry 
Grant, and she was a very stately dame, 
with no lack of manner, but she could, if 
she chose, express herself with absolute 
frankness and directness. On that occa- 
sion she had seen fit to be perfectly plain- 
spoken. She had told him that Winifred 
had been used to luxury and could not 
do without it, and that if Winifred mar- 
ried against her wishes she would give 
all her money to the new cathedral, cut- 
ting the girl off without a cent. She 
asked Harry if he did not think it would 
be very selfish of him to press his suit 
when its success would mean the misery 
of the woman he pretended to love. She 
reminded him that his own income was 
meagre, and that he had no prospects. If, 
then, Winifred had no money, how could 
she as his wife have all the luxuries to 
which she was accustomed, and which 
had now become necessities? Of course 
she did not admit that Winifred was in 
any way interested in him. In fact, she 
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hoped and trusted that the girl’s affec- 
tions were in no way engaged; and she 
relied on Mr. Grant’s good sense and on 
his unwillingness to be so brutally selfish. 
After all, Winifred was a mere child, and 
had seen nothing of the world as yet. 
Harry Grant had made no promises to 
Mrs. Winston-Smith, but he had felt the 
force of some of her arguments. Plain- 
ly he had no right to ask the woman he 
loved to give up everything for his sake; 
and as plainly he liad no wish to live on 
any money her grandmother might give 
her. He meant, more than ever, to win 
her for his wife; but he saw clearly that 
he must make himself independent first. 
To be able to give her a home not unwor- 
thy of her he had worked hard all these 
years. At last he had succeeded, and he 
was in a position to ask her to marry him 
without at the same time asking her to 
surrender the most of the little comforts 
which made her life easy. With the sal- 
ary he had now he could make her com- 
fortable, even if her grandmother chose 
to take offence and cut her off without 
acent. There was no false pride about 
the young fellow, and he did not pretend 
to himself that he did not care whether 
or not the grandmother carried out her 
threat. He was well aware that life 
would be very much pleasanter if Mrs. 
Winston-Smith should accept the situa- 
tion and make the best of it, and give her 
granddaughter an adequate allowance. 
Then, as these thoughts ran through 
his head, he smiled at his own fatuity in 
taking Winifred’s consent for granted in 
this summary fashion. What Mrs. Win- 
ston-Smith said or did mattered little. 
What was of vital importance was Wini- 
fred’s own answer to his question. He 
could not but recognize that to call on a 
young lady after a year’s separation and 
to ask her in marriage, suddenly, with- 
out warning, was an unusual proceeding. 
And yet that was just what he was going 
to do; and he found himself musing over 
schemes for getting her away from her 
grandmother and from any chance vis- 
itors. He tried to devise a meaus of lur- 
ing her into the library or of coaxing 
her into the conservatory. He cared not 
how soon they might be interrupted; he 
knew what he had to say, and he was 
prepared to say it briefly. Five minutes 
would be time enough—five minutes, if 
he could but have them clear. When a 
man has been waiting for years to be able 


to put a simple question, it ought not to 
take him long to say the needful words: 
and he knew that Winifred would not 
keep him waiting for his answer. Whet)h. 
er it was to be yes or no, she would know 
her own mind, and be ready and willing 
to accept him at once or to reject him 
with as little hesitation. 

He had been keeping pace with the 
throng that was sweeping massively up 
town, but as the fear seized him that, afte, 
all, he had little right to think she mig\it 
love him, he lengthened his stride in fu- 
tile impatience to get his answer sooner. 
He glanced up at Tiffany’s clock, then 
almost over his head, and he slackened 
his speed as he saw that it was not yet 
five minutes past four. He had at least 
half an hour to wait before he could hope 
to find her at home. 

Then, most unexpectedly, he was fa- 
vored with fortune. The foremost of the 
carriages drawn up in Fifteenth Street 
alongside the jeweller’s was a handsome 
coupé, in which a young lady was sitting 
alone. As Harry Grant drew near to the 
corner his glance fell on this coupé, and 
at that moment the young lady looked 
up. He saw that it was Winifred. As 
their eyes met a swift blush flamed in her 
face, and fled as speedily. She smiled 
and held out her hand and laughed hap- 
pily as he sprang to the door of the car- 
riage. 

‘* Winifred!” he cried. 

‘* Harry!” she answered. 

‘*T didn’t expect to see you here!” he 
declared. 

‘* Is that the reason you are here, then?” 
she returned. 

He made no reply. He could not take 
his eyes from her. In his delight at see- 
ing her again he had nothing to say. 

‘* Well?” she asked, when she thought 
he had stared enough. 

‘* Well,” he answered, ‘‘I couldn’t help 
it. You are prettier than ever.” 

Again a blush flitted across her face, 
fainter this time, and fading sooner. 

‘That's a very direct compliment, don’t 
you think?” she retorted, withdrawing 
her hand, which he had kept clasped in 
his own. ‘‘And you are looking well, 
too. Your life out West there is good 
for you. I don’t wonder you prefer it 
to this noisy old New York of ours.” 

‘**But I don’t prefer it,” he declared, 
hotly. ‘‘A week of New York is worth 
a year of the whole wide West put to- 
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gether. And I've done with all that now. 
I've come back here for good now—” 

‘* Have you really?” she responded, as 
he hesitated, having so much to say that 
he did not know where to begin. 

“T got back this morning,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I was coming to see you 
this afternoon. I’ve—I’ve so many things 
to tell you.” 

She looked at him for a second, and 
then she glanced away as she said: ** You 
will have to talk very fast, then, if you 
have so many things to tell me. Weare 
going to sail on Tuesday morning, and 
this afternoon we are off to Tuxedo for 
over Sunday.” 

**You sail on Tuesday?” he cried, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘Just when I have come 
back on purpose to see you again!” 

“You didn’t telegraph Grandma that 
you were coming, or she might have 
made other arrangements,” the young wo- 
man retorted, with a little laugh. 

‘“‘And if you are going to Tuxedo to- 
night,” he continued, paying no heed to 
this ironic suggestion, ‘‘then you won't 
be at home this afternoon?” 

‘*No,” she answered; ‘‘ we shall get 
back just in time to dress and get away 
to the train. Grandma has two or three 
errands to do first—she’s inside there ar- 
ranging about some silver things she 
wants to take over with us.” 

‘* But I must see you to-day,” he pleaded. 

‘*Aren’t you seeing me now?” she re- 
turned, as the blush rose again and fell. 

‘** But I've got something I want to say 
to you!” he urged. 

‘** Won't it keep till Monday afternoon?” 
she asked, with another light laugh; but 
beneath the levity there was more than a 
hint of feeling. 

‘*No,” he declared; ‘‘it won’t keep an 
hour longer, for it’s been kept too many 
years already. I’ve come here on pur- 
pose to tell you something—and I must 
do it to-day!” 

‘Tf it's something you want to tell 
Grandma—” she began, as if to gain time. 

‘* But it isn’t,” he returned, leaning his 
head almost inside the open window of 
the carriage. ‘It’s you I want to talk 
to—not to your grandmother.” 

‘* Then,” said she, with a subtle change 
of manner, ‘‘if it is something you don’t 
want Grandma to hear, don’t try to say 
it now, for here she comes.” 

Harry Grant gave a hasty glance be- 
hind him, and he recognized the stately 


figure of Mrs. Winston-Smith in conye 
sation with one of the salesmen just j; 
side the door of the great store. 

‘* Winifred,” he said, pleadingly, taking 
her hand again, *‘ where can I see yoy 
again—if only for a minute—only a min- 
ute? That’s enough for what I want! 

Winifred looked at him and then dow) 
at her hands. She hesitated, and final|y 
she answered: 

“I think I heard Grandma say she 
was going to the florist’s before she went 
home —that florist in Broadway near 
Daly’s, you know. She has a lot of things 
to order there—and I shall sit in the car 
riage.” 

“Tl take the cable-car and be there 
waiting for you,” he responded. 

‘*Don’t let Grandma see you,” she 
cried; ‘* that is—well—” 

Then she sank back on the cushions 
of the carriage, for Mrs. Winston-Smit) 
was about to leave the store. 

Harry Grant had caught sight of the 
old lady in time. He stepped away from 
the carriage, and passing behind it, he 
crossed to the other side of the street 
without giving Winifred’s grandmother 
a chance to recognize him. 

He waited on the opposite corner until 
Mrs. Winston-Smith took her place in the 
coupé beside her granddaughter, and un 
til the carriage was turned and had start 
ed toward Fifth Avenue. 

Then he crossed the broad space nearly 
to the edge of the park and jumped on 
the first car that came rushing around 
the curve. The platform was crowded, 
but he took no heed of the men who were 
pressed against him. 

His thoughts were elsewhere and his 
heart was full of hope; it was attuned to 
the gladness of the spring-time. He did 
not see the young men and maidens who 
flocked thickly up Broadway; he saw 
Winifred only; he saw her face, her eyes, 
her smile of welcome. He was to see her 
again, at once almost, and he could tell 
her then how he loved her, and he could 
ask her if she would net try to love him. 
What if the only chance he should have 
was in the street itself? Only the pro- 
posal itself was of importance, the place 
mattered nothing. Perhaps the uncon- 
ventionality of the proceeding even add- 
ed zest to it. There was unconvention- 
ality in the frankness with which she 
had made the appointment. It was this 
frankness partly which made his heart 
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A SPRING 


eap with hope, and partly it was the wel- 
me he thought he had read in her eyes 
hen their glances met first. 

The ear sped on its way, stopping at 
Jmost every corner to take on and to let 
off men and women, who brushed against 
Harry Grant and whom he did not see, 
so absorbed was he in going over every 
vord of his brief dialogue with the girl 
ie loved. On the sidewalks were thick 
throngs of brightly dressed women look- 
ing into the windows of the shops, where 
were displayed brilliant parasols and trim 
yachting costumes and summer stuffs in 
lightsome colors. 

As the ear crossed Fifth Avenue he 
saw the carriage of Mrs. Winston-Smith 
only a block away. He recognized the 
coachman upright on the box—and then 
all at once he wondered what the coach- 
man must have thought of his talk 
through the open window, and of his 
abrupt appearance. He smiled—indeed 
he laughed gently—for what did he care 
what the coachman might think, or any- 
body else? It was what she thought 
which was of importance--and nothing 
else mattered at all. And again he was 


seized with impatience to see her once and 
to tell her that he loved her, and tg get her 


answer. The car was going swiftly, but 
it seemed to him to crawl. The coach- 
man on the avenue was driving briskly, 
but Harry Grant was ready to rebuke 
the man for his sluggishness. 

At last the car passed the door of the 
florist’s Winifred had described. Its win- 
dow was filled with azaleas massed with 
an artistic instinct almost Japanese. Har- 
ry Grant rode to the corner above and 
walked back very slowly, loitering before 
a shop window, but wholly unconscious 
of the spring neck-wear therein displayed. 
Two minutes later he saw Mrs. Winston- 
Smith’s carriage coming down Twenty- 
ninth Street. It turned into Broadway 
and stopped before the florist’s wide win- 
dow. Mrs. Winston-Smith got out and or- 
dered the coachman to wait at the corner. 

She had disappeared inside the florist’s 
before the coupé drew up in the side 
street. 

As the coachman reined in his horses 
Harry Grant stepped up to the open win- 
dow. 

‘**Winifred—” he began. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ you are here al- 
ready?” and again the blush crossed her 
face. 
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‘* Winifred,” he repeated, leaning his 
head inside the carriage, ‘‘I may have 
only a minute to say what I have to say, 
and I know this isn’t the right place to 
say it, either, but I have no choice, for I 
may not have another chance. I have 
waited so long that I simply must speak 
now. 

He paused for a moment. She said no- 
thing, but she rubbed the back of her 
glove as though to wear away a speck of 
dirt. 

‘** Winnie,” he went on, *‘ what I want 
to say is simple enough. I love you. 
Surely you must know that?” 

** Yes,” she answered, raising her eyes 
to his, ** I know that.” 

“Then it’s easier for me to go on. 
You know me; you know all about me; 
you know all my faults, or most of them 
anyway; you know I love you. Do you 
think you could ever love me a little in 
return? I will try so hard to deserve it. 
I’ve been working ever since I was seven- 
teen to make money enough to be able to 
ask you to marry me. I’ve got a good 
position now, one that I'm not ashamed 
to ask you to share. Will you? Will 
you marry me, Winnie?” 

Before she could make any answer 
Harry Grant heard the voice of Mrs. 
Winston-Smith behind him saying to 
the coachman, ‘* Home!” 

He stepped back and found himself 
face to face with her. 

‘“Tt’s Mr. Grant, isn’t it?” she said, 
with a haughty inclination of her head. 
“It's very good of you to amuse Wini- 
fred while I was in the shop. I'd ask 
you to come and have a cup of tea with 
us, but we are off to Tuxedo. And we 
sail on Tuesday; perhaps Winifred told 
you.” 

She stood there, expecting him to open 
the carriage door for her. It was the 
least he could do, and he did it. But he 
could find no words to respond to her 
conventional conversation. He looked at 
Winifred, and he saw that the color was 
deepening on her cheeks, and that her 
eyes were very bright. 

‘*Grandma,” she said, when at last 
Mrs. Winston-Smith was seated beside her 
—‘* Grandma,” she repeated, loud enough 
for the young man to hear as he stood by 
the open window, ‘‘ Harry has asked me 
to marry him—and you came out just 
before I had time to tell him that I 
would!” 
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MAD ANTHONY WAYNE’S VICTORY. 


BY THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Bee United States government was 
almost as much demoralized by St. 
Clair’s defeat as St. Clair’'s own army. 
The loosely knit nation was very poor, 
and very loath to undertake any work 
which involved sustained effort and pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, while each section was 
jealous of every other, and was unwilling 
to embark in any enterprise unlikely to 
inure to its own immediate benefit. There 
was little national glory or reputation to 
be won by even a successful Indian war, 
while another defeat might prove a seri- 
ous disaster to a government which was 
as yet far from firm in its seat. The 
Eastern people were lukewarm about a 
war in which they had no direct interest; 
and the foolish frontiersmen, instead of 
backing up the administration, railed at 
it, and persistently supported the party 
which desired so to limit the powers and 
energies of the national government as 
to produce mere paralysis. Under such 
conditions the national administration, 
instead of at once redoubling its efforts 
to insure success by shock of arms, was 
driven to the ignoble necessity of yet 
again striving for a hopeless peace. 

It would be impossible to paint in too 
vivid colors the extreme reluctance of the 
government to enter into or to carry on 
war with the Indians. It was only after 
every other shift had been vainly tried 
that resort was had to the edge of the 
sword. The United States would gladly 
have made a stable peace on honorable 
terms, and strove with weary patience to 
bring about a friendly understanding. 
But all such efforts were rendered abor- 
tive by the treachery and truculence of 
the savages (who could only be cowed by 
a thorough beating), and by the desire of 
the settlers for lands which the red men 
claimed as their hunting-grounds. 

In pursuance of their timidly futile 
policy of friendliness, the representatives 
of the national government, in the spring 
of 1792, sent peace envoys with a flag of 
truce to the hostile tribes. The unfortu- 
nate ambassadors thus chosen for sacrifice 
were Colonel John Hardin, the gallant 
but ill-starred leader of Kentucky horse, 
who had so often and with such various 
success encountered the Indians on the 
field of battle, and a Federal officer, Ma- 


jor Alexander Trueman. In June they 
started towards the hostile town with one 
or two companions, and soon fell in with 
some Indians, who, on being shown the 
white flag, and informed of the object of 
the visit, received them with every ap 
pearance of good-will. But this was 
merely a mask. <A few hours later the 
treacherous savages suddenly fell upon 
and slew the messengers of peace. It was 
never learned whether the deed was thie 
mere wanton outrage of some _ blood 
thirsty young braves, or the result of or 
ders given by one of the Indian councils, 
At any rate, the Indians never punished 
the treachery, and when the chiefs wrote 
to Washington they mentioned with coo] 
indifference that ‘‘ you sent us at differ 
ent times different speeches, the bearers 
whereof our foolish young men killed on 
their way,” not even expressing regret 
for the occurrence. 

The truculent violence and bad faith of 
the savages merited severe chastisement, 
but the United States government was 
long-suffering and forbearing to a de 
gree. here was no attempt to avenge 
the murder of the flag-of-truce men. On 
the contrary, renewed efforts were made 
to secure a peace by treaty. In the fall 
of 1792 Rufus Putnam, on behalf of the 
United States, succeeded in concluding 
a treaty with the Wabash and Illinois 
tribes, which at least served to keep many 
of their young braves out of actual hos- 
tilities. In the following spring three 
commissioners — Benjamin Lincoln, Bev 
erly Randolph, and Timothy Pickering, 
all men of note—were sent to persuade 
the Miami tribes and their allies to agree 
to a peace. In his letter of instructions 
the Secretary of War impressed upon 
them the desire of the people of the Unit- 
ed States for peace in terms that were 
almost humiliating, and even directed 
them if necessary to cede some of the 
lands already granted by the Indians at 
previous treaties. 

In May, 1793, the commissioners went 
to Niagara, where they held meetings 
with various Iroquois chiefs, and ex- 
changed friendly letters with the British 
officers of the posts, who assured them 
that they would help in the effort to con- 
clude a peace. Captain Brant, the Iro- 
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quois chief, acted as spokesman for a dep- 
utation of the hostile Indians from the 
Miami, where a great council was being 
held, at which not only the northwestern 
tribes, but the Five Nations were in at- 
tendance. The commissioners then sail- 
ed to the Detroit River, having first sent 
home a strong remonstrance against the 
activity displayed by the new command- 
er on the Ohio (Wayne), whose vigorous 
measures, they said, had angered the Ind- 
ians, and were considered by the British 
‘‘unfair and unwarrantable.” This was 
a preposterous complaint. Throughout 
our history, whether in dealing with Ind- 
ians, or with other foes, our peace commis- 
sioners have invariably shown to disad- 
vantage when compared with the milita- 
ry commandants, for whom tley always 
betray much jealousy. Wayne's conduct 
was eminently proper, and it is difficult 
to understand the mental attitude of the 
commissioners who criticised it because 
the British considered it ‘* unwarranta- 
ble.’ However, a few weeks later thev 
learned to take a more just view of 
Wayne, and to thank him for the care 


with which he had kept the peace while 
they were vainly trying to treat, for at 
the Detroit they found they could do 
nothing. Brant and the Iroquois urged 
the northwestern tribes not to yield any 
point, and promised them help, telling 
the British agent McKee, evidently to 
his satisfaction, ‘* We came here not only 
to assist with our advice, but other ways; 
.we came here with arms in our 
hands,” and they insisted that the coun- 
try belonged to the confederated tribes in 
common, and so could not be surrender- 
ed save by all. Brant was the inveterate 
foe of the Americans and the pensioner 
of the British, and his advice to the tribes 
was sound, and was adopted by them, 
though he misled them by his never-ful- 
filled promise of support. They refused 
to consider any proposition which did not 
acknowledge the Ohio as the boundary 
between them and the United States, and 
so, towards the end of August, the com- 
missioners returned to report their fail- 
ure. The final solution of the problem 
was thus left to the sword of Wayne. 
The attitude of the British gradually 
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changed from passive to active hostility. 
In 1792 and 1793 they still wished the 
Indians to make peace with the Amer- 
icans, provided always there were no such 
concession made to the latter as would 
endanger the British control of the fur 
trade. But by the beginning of 1794 the 
relations between Great Britain and the 
United States had become so strained that 
open war was threatened; for the advis- 
ers of the King, relying on the weakness 
of the young federal republic, had begun 
to adopt that tone of brutal insolence 
which reflected well the general attitude 
of the British people towards the Amer- 
icans, and which finally brought on the 
second war between the two nations. 
The British officials in Canada were 
quick to reflect the tone of the home gov- 
ernment, and, as always in such cases, 
the more zealous and belligerent went a 
little farther than they were authorized. 
On February 10th Lord Dorchester, Gov- 
ernor of Canada, in an address of wel- 
come to some of the chiefs from the tribes 
of the North and West, said, speaking of 
the boundary: *‘ Children, since my re- 
turn I find no appearance of a line re- 
mains; and from the manner in which 
the people of the United States push on 
and act and talk....I shall not be sur- 
prised if we are at war with them in the 
course of the present year; and if so, a 
line must then be drawn by the warriors; 
. we have acted in the most peaceable 
manner, and borne the language and con- 
duct of the people of the United States 
with patience, but I believe our patience 
is almost exhausted.” Of course such a 
speech, delivered to such an audience, 
was more than a mere incitement to war; 
it was a direct appeal to arms. Nor did 
the encouragement given the Indians end 
with words; for in April, Simcoe, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, himself built a fort 
at the Miami Rapids, in the very heart of 
the hostile tribes, and garrisoned it with 
British regulars, infantry and artillery; 
which, wrote one of the British officials 
to another, had ‘‘ put all the Indians here 
in great spirits” to resist the Americans. 
The same official further reported that the 
Spaniards also were exciting the Indians 
to war, and were in communication with 
Simcoe, their messengers coming to him 
at his post on the Miami. At this time 
the Spanish Governor, Carondelet, was 
alarmed over Clark’s threatened invasion 
of Louisiana on behalf of the French Re- 
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public. He wrote to Simcoe asking f,y» 
English help in the event of such inys 
sion. Simcoe, in return, wrote express 
ing his good-will, and enclosing a copy o{ 
Dorchester’s speech to the northern Ind 
ians; which, Carondelet reported to tlie 
court of Spain, showed that the Englis}, 
were following the same system adopted 
by the Spaniards in reference to the Ind 
ians, Whom they were employing with 
great success against the Americans. 
Moreover, the Spaniards, besides commu 
nicating with the British, sent messages 
to the Indians at the Miami, urging them 
to attack the Americans, and promising 
help--a promise which they never ful. 
filled, save that in a covert way they fur 
nished the savages with arms and muni 
tions of war. 

The Canadians themselves were excited 
and alarmed by Dorchester’s speech, copies 
of which were distributed broadcast; for 
the general feeling was that it meant that 
war was about to be declared between 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
Indians took the same view as to what 
the speech meant, but to them it gave 
unmixed pleasure and encouragement. 
The British officials circulated it every- 
where among the tribes, reading it aloud 
to the gathered chiefs and fighting-men. 
McKee, the British Indian agent among 
the northwestern tribes who were at war 
with the Americans, reported with joy the 
rapid growth of warlike spirit among the 
savages in consequence of the speech, and 
of the building of the British fort on the 
Miami. He wrote: ** The face of the Ind- 
ian affairs in this country, I have the 
greatest satisfaction in informing you, 
seems considerably altered for the better. 
His Excellency Lord Dorchester’s speech 
and the arrival here of speeches from the 
Spaniards induce me to believe that a 
very extensive union of the Indian na- 
tions will be the immediate consequence. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has ordered a 
strong detachment of the 24th Regiment 
to take post a mile and a half below this 
place. This step has given great spirits 
to the Indians, and impressed them with 
a hope of our-ultimately acting with 
them, and affording a security for their 
families should the enemy penetrate to 
their villages.” 

Nor did the British confine their en- 
couragement to words. The Canadian 
authorities forwarded to the Miami tribes, 
through the agent McKee, quantities of 
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runs, rifles, and gunlocks, besides ver- 
milion paint and tobacco. McKee was 
careful to get from the home authorities 
the best fire-arms he could, explaining that 
his red protégés preferred the long to the 
short rifles, and considered the common 
trade guns makeshifts, to be used only 
until they could get better ones. 

The Indians made good use of the wea- 
pons thus furnished them by the ‘*neu- 
tral” British. A party of Delawares 
and Shawnees, after a successful skir- 
mish with the Americans, brought to 
McKee six of the scalps they had taken; 
and part of the speech of presentation at 
the solemn council where they were re- 
ceived by McKee ran: ‘‘ We had two ac- 
tions with [some of Wayne’s troops who 
were guarding convoys], in which a great 
many of our enemies were killed. Part 
of their flesh we have brought here with 
us to convince our friend of the truth of 
their being now in great force on their 
march against us; therefore, father [ad- 
dressing McKee], we desire you to be 
strong, and bid your children make haste 
to our assistance, as was promised by 
them.” The speaker, « Delaware chief, 
afterwards handed the six scalps to a 
Huron chief, that he might distribute 
them among the tribes. McKee sent to 
the home authorities a full account of 
this council, where he had assisted at the 
reception and distribution of the scalps 
the savages had taken from the soldiers 
of a nation with which the British still 
pretended to be at peace; and a few days 
later he reported that the lake Indians 
were at last gathering, and that when the 
fighting-men of the various tribes joined 
forces, as he had reason to believe they 
shortly would join, the British posts 
would be tolerably secure from any ‘at- 
tack by Wayne. 

The Indians served the British not only 
as a barrier against the Americans, but as 
a police for their own soldiers, to prevent 
their deserting. An Englishman who 
visited the lake posts at this time record- 
ed, with a good deal of horror, the fate 
that befell one of a party of deserters 
from the British garrison at Detroit. 
The commanéer, on discovering that they 
had gone, ordered the Indians to bring 
them back, dead or alive. When over- 
taken, one resisted, and was killed and 
scalped. The Indians brought in his 
scalp and hung it outside the fort, where 
it was suffered to remain, that the omi- 
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nous sight might strike terror to other 
discontented soldiers. 

The publication of Lord Dorchester's 
speech caused angry excitement in the 
United States. Many thought it spu 
rious; but Washington, then President, 
with his usual clear-sightedness, at once 
recognized that it was genuine, and ac- 
cepted it as proof of Great Britain's hos- 
tile feeling towards hiscountry. Through 
the Secretary of State he wrote to the 
British Minister, calling him to sharp ac- 
count, not only for Dorchester’s speech, 
but for the act of building a fort on the 
Miami, and for the double-dealing of his 
government, which professed friendship, 
with smooth duplicity, while their agents 
urged the savages to war. ‘‘ At the very 
moment when the British ministry were 
forwarding assurances of good-will, does 
Lord Dorchester foster and encourage in 
the Indians hostile dispositions towards 
the United States,” ran the letter; ** but 
this speech only forebodes hostility; the 
intelligence which has been received this 
morning is, if true, hostility itself... . 
Governor Simcoe has gone to the fort of 
the Rapids of the Miami, followed by 
three companies of a British regiment, in 
order to build a fort there.” The British 
minister, Hammond, in his answer, said 
he was * willing to admit the authentici- 
ty of the speech,” and even the building 
of the fort, but sought to excuse both by 
recrimination, asserting that the Amer- 
icans had themselves in various ways 
shown hostility to Great Britain. In 
spite of this explicit admission, however, 
the British statesmen generally, both in 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, disavowed the speech, though 
in guarded terms; and many Americans 
were actually convinced by their de- 
nials. 

Throughout all this period, whatever 
the negotiators might say or do, the rav- 
ages of the Indian war parties never 
ceased. In the spring following St. 
Clair’s defeat the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania suffered as severely as those of Vir- 
ginia from bands of savages who were 
seeking for scalps, prisoners, and horses. 
Boats were waylaid and attacked as they 
descended the Ohio, and the remote set- 
tlements were mercilessly scourged. The 
spies or scouts, the trained Indian-fight- 
ers, were out all the while watching for 
the war bands, and when they discovered 
one a strong party of rangers or militia 
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was immediately gathered to assail it, if 
it could be overtaken. Every variety of 
good and bad fortune attended these ex- 
peditions. Thus, in August, 1792, the 
spies discovered an Indian party in the 
lower settlements of Kentucky. Thirty 
militia gathered, followed the trail, and 
overtook the marauders at Rolling Fork, 
killing four, while the others scattered ; 
of the whites, one was killed and two 
wounded. About the same time the fa- 
mous Kentucky hunter Kenton found a 
strong Indian camp, which he attacked at 
dawn, killing three warriors, but when 


they turned out in force and one of his 
own scouts was killed, he promptly drew 


back out of danger. Neither the Indians 
nor the wild white Indian-fighters made 
any point of honor about retreating. 
They wished to do as much damage as 
possible to their foes, and if the fight 
seemed doubtful they at once withdrew 
to awaita more favorable opportunity. As 
for the individual adventurers, their name 
was legion; all the old annalists, all the 
old frontiersmen who in after-life record- 
ed their memories of the Indian wars, tell 
with interminable repetition how such 
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and such a settler was captured by two 
Indians, and, watching his chance, fell on 
jis captors when they sat down to din- 
ner and slew them ‘‘ with a squaw-axe”; 
how another man was treacherously at- 
tacked by two Indians who had pretend- 
ed to be peaceful traders, and how, though 
wounded, he killed them both; how two 
or three cabins were surprised by the 
savages and all the inhabitants slain; or 
how a flotilla of flat-boats was taken and 
destroyed while moored to the bank of 
the Ohio; and so on without end. 

The United States authorities vainly 
sought peace, while the British instigated 
the tribes to war, and the savages them- 
selves never thought of ceasing their hos- 
tilities. The frontiersmen also wished 
war, and regarded the British and Ind- 
ians with an equal hatred. They knew 
that the presence of the British in the 
lake posts meant Indian war; they knew 
that the Indians would war on them, 
whether they behaved well or ill, until 
the tribes suffered some signal overthrow ; 
and they coveted the Indian lands with 
a desire as simple as it was brutal. Nor 
were land-hunger and revenge the only 
motives that stirred them to aggression; 
meaner feelings were mixed with the 
greed for untilled prairie and unfelled 
forest and the fierce longing for blood. 
Throughout our history as a nation, as 
long as we have had a frontier, there was 
always a class of frontiersmen for whom 
Indian war meant the chance to acquire 
wealth at the expense of the government; 
and on the Ohio in 1792 and 1793 there 
were plenty of men who, in the event of 
a campaign, hoped to make profit out of 
the goods, horses, and cattle they supplied 
the soldiers. One of Madison’s Kentucky 
friends wrote him with rather startling 
frankness that the welfare of the new 
State hinged on the advent of an army 
to assail the Indians—first, because of the 
defence it would give the settlers; and 
secondly, because it would be the chief 
means for introducing into the country a 
sufficient quantity of money for circula- 
tion. Madison himself evidently saw no- 
thing out of the way in this twofold mo- 
tive of the frontiersmen for wishing the 
presence of an army. In all the border 
communities there was a lack of cireu- 
lating medium, and an earnest desire to 
obtain more by any expedient. 

Like many other frontiersmen, Mad- 
ison’s correspondent indulged almost 
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equally in complaints of the Indian ray- 
ages and denunciations of the regular 
army, which alone could put an end to 
them, and of the national party which 
sustained the army. 

Major-General Anthony Wayne, a 
Pennsylvanian, had been chosen to suc- 
ceed St. Clair in the command of the army, 
and on him deyolved the task of wresting 
victory from the formidable forest tribes, 
fighting as the latter were in the almost 
impenetrable wilderness of their own 
country. The tribes were aided by tlie 
support covertly, and often openly, yield- 
ed them by the British. They had even 
more effective allies in the suspicion with 
which the backwoodsmen regarded the 
regular army, and the supine indifference 
of the people at large, which forced the 
administration to try every means to ob- 
tain peace before adopting the only man- 
ly and honorable course—a vigorous war. 

Of all men, Wayne was the est fitted 
for the work. In the Revolutionary war 
no other general—American, British, or 
French—won such a reputation for hard 
fighting and for daring energy and dog- 
ged courage. He felt very keenly that 
delight in the actual shock of battle which 
the most famous fighting generals have 
possessed. He gloried in the excitement 
and danger, and shone at his best when 
the stress was sorest; and because of his 
magnificent courage his soldiers had af- 
fectionately christened him ‘‘Mad An- 
thony.” But his head was as cool as his 
heart was stout. He was taught in a 
rough school; for early campaigns in 
which he took part were waged against 
the gallant generals and splendid soldiery 
of the British King. By experience he 
had grown to add caution to his daunt- 
less energy. Once, after the battle of 
Brandywine, when he had pushed close 
to the enemy with his usual fearless self- 
confidence, he was surprised in a night 
attack by the equally daring British gen- 
eral Grey, and his brigade was severely 
punished with the bayonet. It was a 
lesson he never forgot; it did not in any 

vay abate his self-reliance or his fiery 
ardor, but it taught him the necessity of 
forethought, of thorough preparation, and 
of ceaseless watchfulness. A few days 
later he led the assault at Germantown, 
driving the Hessians before him with the 
bayonet. This was always his favorite 
weapon; he had the utmost faith in com- 
ing to close quarters, and he trained his 
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soldiers to trust the steel. At Monmouth 
he turned the fortunes of the day by his 
stubborn and successful resistance to the 
repeated bayonet charges of the Guards 
and Grenadiers. His greatest stroke was 
the storming of Stony Point, where in 
person he led the midnight rush of his 
troops over the walls of the British fort. 
He fought with his usual hardihood 
against Cornwallis; and at the close of 
the Revolutionary war he made a suc- 
cessful campaign against the Creeks in 
Georgia. During this campaign the 
Creeks one night tried to surprise his 
camp, and attacked with resolute feroci- 
ty, putting to flight some of the troops; 
but Wayne rallied them, and, sword in 
hand, he led them against the savages, 
who were overthrown and driven from 
the field. In one of the charges he cut 
down an Indian chief; and the dying 
man, as he fell, killed Wayne’s horse 
with a pistol-shot. 

As soon as Wayne reached the Ohio, 
in June, 1792, he set about reorganizing 
the army. He had asa nucleus the rem- 


nant of St. Clair’s beaten forces, and to 
this were speedily added hundreds of re- 
cruits, enlisted under new legislation by 
Congress, and shipped to him as fast as 


the recruiting officers could send them. 
The men were of precisely the same gen- 
eral character as those who had failed so 
dismally under St. Clair, and it was even 
more difficult to turn them into good sol- 
diers; for the repeated disasters, crowned 
by the final crushing horror, had un- 
nerved them, and made them feel that 
their task was hopeless, and that they 
were foredoomed to defeat. The mortal- 
ity among the officers had been very 
great, and the new officers, though full of 
zeal, needed careful training. Among 
the men desertions were very common; 
and on the occasion of a sudden alarm 
Wayne found that many of his sentries 
left their posts and fled. Only rigorous 
and long-continued discipline and exer- 
cise under a commander both stern and 
capable could turn such men into soldiers 
fit for the work Wayne had before him. 
He saw this at once, and realized that a 
premature movement meant nothing but 
another defeat; and he began by careful 
and patient labor to turn his horde of 
raw recruits into a compact and efficient 
army, which he might use with his cus- 
tomary energy and decision. When he 
took command of the army—or ‘‘ Legion,” 
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as he preferred to call it—the one stipn- 
lation he made was that the campaign 
should not begin until his ranks weye 
full and his men thoroughly disciplined. 

Towards the end of the summer of ‘92 
he established his camp on the Ohio. 
about twenty-seven miles below Pitts. 
burg. He drilled both officers and mey 
with unwearied patience; and gradual|, 
the officers became able to do the drilline 
themselves, while the men acquired the 
soldierly self-confidence of veterans. As 
the new recruits came in they found 
themselves with an army which was ra) 
idly learning how to manceuvre with pre 
cision, to obey orders unhesitatingly, and 
to look forward eagerly to a battle with 
the foe. Throughout the winter Wayne 
kept at work, and by the spring he had 
under him twenty-five hundred regular 
soldiers who. were already worthy to be 
trusted in acampaign. He never relaxed 
his efforts to improve them, though a man 
of weaker stuff might well have been dis 
couraged by the timid and hesitating pol 
icy of the national government. The 
Secretary of War, in writing to him, laid 
stress chiefly on the fact that the Amer 
ican people desired at every hazard to 
avert an Indian war, and that on no ac 
count should offensive operations be un- 
dertaken against the tribes. Such orders 
tied Wayne’s hands, for offensive opera 
tions offered the only means of ending 
the war; but he patiently bided his time, 
and made ready his army against the day 
when his superiors should allow him to 
use the weapon he had tempered. 

In May, 1793, he brought his army down 
the Ohio to Fort Washington, and near 
it established a camp, which he christened 
Hobson’s Choice. Here he was forced to 
wait the results of the fruitless negotia 
tions carried on by the United States 
peace commissioners, and it was not un- 
til about the 1st of October that he was 
given permission to begin the campaign. 
Even when he was allowed to move his 
army forward he was fettered by injunc- 
tions not to run any risk—and of course 
a really good fighting general ought to be 
prepared to run risks. The Secretary of 
War wrote him that, above all things, he 
was to remember to hazard nothing, for 
a defeat would be fraught with ruinous 
consequences to the country. Wayne 
knew very well if such was the temper of 
the country and the government it be- 
hooved him to be cautious, and he an- 
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ewered that though he would at once 
advanee towards the Indian towns to 
threaten the tribes, he would not run the 
least unnecessary risk. Accordingly he 
shifted his army to a place some eighty 
miles north of Cincinnati, where he en- 
camped for the winter, building a place 
of strength, which he named Greeneville, 
‘1 honor of his old comrade in arms, Gen- 
eral Greene. He sent forward a strong 
detachment of his troops to thesite of St. 
Clair’s defeat, where they built a post, 
which was named Fort Recovery. The 
discipline of the army steadily improved, 
though now and then a soldier deserted, 
usually fleeing to Kentucky, but in one or 
two eases striking through the woods to 
Detroit. The bands of auxiliary militia 
that served now and then for short periods 
vith the regulars were of course much 
less well trained and less dependable. 
The Indians were always lurking about 
the forts, and threatening the convoys of 
provisions and munitions as they march- 
ed slowly from one to the other. Before 


Wayne moved down the Ohio a band of 
Kentucky mounted riflemen, under Major 
John Adair, were attacked almost under 
the walls of one of the log forts, as they 


were convoying a large number of pack- 
horses. The riflemen were in camp at 
the time, the Indians making the assault 
at dawn. Most of the horses were driven 
off or killed, and the men fied to the fort, 
which, Adair dryly remarked, proved ‘‘a 
place of safety for the bashful”; but he 
rallied fifty, who speedily drove off the 
Indians, killing two and wounding oth- 
Of his own men six were killed and 
five wounded. 

Wayne's’ detachments occasionally 
fared as badly. In the fall of 1793, just 
after he had advanced to Greeneville, a 
party of ninety regulars, who were escort- 
ing twenty heavily laden wagons, were 
surprised and scattered a few miles from 
the scene of Adair’s misadventure. The 
lieutenant and ensign who were in com- 
mand and five or six of their men were 
slain, fighting bravely; half a dozen were 
captured; the rest were panic-struck, and 
fled without resistance. The Indians took 
off about seventy horses, leaving the wag- 
ons standing in the middle of the road, 
with their contents uninjured, and a re- 
serve party brought them safely to Wayne. 
The victors were a party of Wyandots 
and Ottawas, under their chief Little Ot- 
ter. On October 24th the British agent 
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at the Miami towns met in solemn coun- 
cil with these Indians and with another 
successful war party. The Indians had 
with them ten scalps and two prisoners. 
Seven of the scalps they sent off by an 
Indian runner, a special ally and friend 
of the British agent, to be distributed 
among the different lake Indians, to rouse 
them to war. One of their prisoners, an 
Irishman, they refused to surrender; but 
the other they gave to the agent. He 
proved to be a German, a mercenary who 
had originally been in Burgoyne’s army. 
Later one of the remaining captives made 
his escape, killing his two Indian owners, 
a man and a woman, both of whom had 
been leaders of war parties. 

In the spring of 1794, as soon as the 
ground was dry, Wayne prepared to ad- 
vance toward the hostile towns and force 
a decisive battle. He was delayed for a 
long time by lack of provisions, the sol- 
diers being on such short rations that they 
could not move. The mounted riflemen 
of Kentucky, who had been sent home at 
the beginning of winter, again joined him. 
Among the regulars in the rifle company 
was a young Kentuckian, Captain William 
Clark, brother of George Rogers Clark, 
and afterwards one of the two famous ex- 
plorers who first crossed the continent to 
the Pacific. In his letters home Clark 
dwelt much on the laborious nature of his 
duties, and mentioned that he was ‘like 
to have starved,” and had to depend on his 
rifle for subsistence. In May he was sent 
from Fort Washington with twenty dra- 
goons and sixty infantry to escort 700 
pack-horses to Greeneville. When eigh- 
teen miles from Fort Washington Indians 
attacked his van, driving off a few pack- 
horses; but Clark brought up his men 
from the rear, and after a smart skirmish 
put the savages to flight. They left be- 
hind one of their number dead,two wound- 
ed, and seven rifles; Clark lost two men 
killed and two wounded. 

On the last day of June a determined 
assault was made by the Indians on Fort 
Recovery, which was garrisoned by about 
two hundred men. Thanks to the efforts 
of the British agents, and of the runners 
from the allied tribes of the lower lakes, 
the Chippewas and all the tribes of the 
upper lakes had taken the tomahawk, 
and in June they gathered at the Miami. 
Over two thousand warriors, all told, as- 
sembled —a larger body than had ever 
before marched against the Americans. 
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They were eager for war, and wished to 
make a stroke of note against their foes, 
and they resolved to try to carry Fort 
Recovery, built on the scene of their vic- 
tory over St. Clair. They streamed down 
through the woods in long columns, and 
silently neared the fort. With them went 
a number of English and French rangers, 
most of whom were painted and dressed 
like the Indians. 

W hen they reached the fort they found 
camped close to the walls a party of fifty 
dragoons and ninety riflemen. These 
dragoons and riflemen had escorted a 
brigade of pack-horses from Greeneville 
the day before, and having left the sup- 
plies in the fort, were about to return with 
the unladen pack-horses. But soon after 
daybreak the Indians rushed their camp. 
Against such overwhelming numbers no 
effective resistance could be made. After 
a few moments’ fight the men broke and 
ran to the fort. The officers, as usual, 
showed no fear, and were the last to re- 
treat, half of them being killed or wounded 
—one of the honorably noteworthy fea- 
tures of all these Indian fights was the 
large relative loss among the officers. 
Most of the dragoons and riflemen reach- 
ed the fort, including nineteen who were 
wounded; nineteen officers and privates 
were killed, and two of the pack-horse 
men were killed and three captured. Two 
hundred pack-horses were captured. The 
Indians, flushed with success, and render- 
ed over-confident by their immense supe- 
riority in numbers, made a rush at the 
fort, hoping to carry it by storm. They 
were beaten back at once with severe loss; 
for in such work they were no match for 
their foes. They then surrounded the fort, 
kept up a harmless fire all day, and renew- 
ed it the following morning. In the night 
they bore off their dead, finding them with 
the help of torches; eight or ten of those 
nearest the fort they could not get. They 
then drew off and marched back to the 
Miami towns. At least twenty-five of 
them had been killed and a great number 
wounded, whereas they had only succeed- 
ed in killing one and wounding eleven of 
the garrison. They were much disheart- 
ened at the check, and the upper lake 
Indians began to go home. The savages 
were as fickle as they were ferocious, and 
though terrible antagonists when fighting 
on their own ground and in their own 
manner, they lacked the stability neces- 
sary for undertaking a formidable offen- 


sive movement in mass. This army of 
two thousand warriors, the largest they 
had ever assembled, was repulsed wit}, 
loss in an attack on a wooden fort, wit); 
a garrison not one-sixth their strengt}). 
and then dissolved without accomplishing 
anything at all. 

Three weeks after the successful defeye, 
of Fort Recovery, Wayne was joined by 4 
large force of mounted volunteers from, 
Kentuckyp under General Scott, and on 
July 27th he set out towards the Miami 
towns. The Indians who watched | 
march brought word to the British t) 
his army went twice as far in a day a 
St. Clair’s; that he kept his scouts well 
out, and his troops always in open order 
and ready for battle; that he exercised 
the greatest precaution to avoid an am 
bush or surprise; and that every night 
the camps of the different regiments were 
surrounded by a breastwork of fallen 
trees, so as to render a sudden assault 
hopeless. Wayne was determined to avoid 
the fates of Braddock and St. Clair. His 
‘* Legion ” of regular troops was over two 
thousand strong. His discipline was very 
severe, yet he kept the loyal affection o! 
his men, and he caused the officers to ds 
vote much of their time to training the 
infantry in marksmanship and the use of 
the bayonet, and the cavalry in the use of 
the sabre. He impressed upon the cavalry 
and infantry alike that their safety lay in 
charging home with the utmost resolu 
tion. By steady drill he had turned his 
force, which was originally noi of a prom 
ising character, into as fine an army, for its 
size, as a general could wish to command. 

He showed his capacity as a command- 
er by the use he made of his spies or 
scouts. A few of these were Chickasaw 
or Choctaw Indians; the rest, twenty or 
thirty in number, were drawn from the 
ranks of the wild white Indian-fighters, 
the men who plied their trade of war- 
fare and the chase right on the hunting 
grounds of the hostile tribes. They were 
far more dangerous to the Indians and 
far more useful to the army than the like 
number of regular soldiers or ordinary 
rangers. 

It was on these fierce backwoods rifle- 
men that Wayne chiefly relied for news 
of the Indians, and they served him well. 
In small parties, or singly, they threaded 
the forest scores of miles in advance or 
to one side of the marching army, and 
kept close watch on the Indians’ move- 
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ments. As skilful and hardy as the red 
warriors, much better marksmen, and 
even more daring, they took many scalps, 
jarrying the hunting parties, and hang- 
ing on the outskirts of the big wigwam 

illages. They captured and brought in 
Indian after Indian, from whom Wayne 
vot valuable information. The use of the 
scouts, and the consequent knowledge 
vained by the examination of Indian pris- 
overs, emphasized the difference between 
St. Clair and Wayne. Wayne's reports 
are accompanied by many examinations 
of Indian captives. 

Among these wilderness warriors who 
served under Wayne were some who be- 
came known far and wide along the bor- 
der for their feats of reckless personal 
prowess and their strange adventures. 
They were, of course, all men of remark- 
able bodily strength and agility, with al- 
most unlimited powers of endurance and 
the keenest of eyesight, and they were mas- 
ters in the use of their weapons. Several 
of them had been captured by the Indians 
when children, and had lived for years 
with them before rejoining the whites, 
so that they knew well the speech and 
customs of the different tribes. 


Ore of these men was the captain of 


the spies, William Wells. When a boy 
of twelve he had been captured by the 
Miamis, and had grown to manhood 
among them, living like any other young 
warrior; his Indian name was Black 
Snake, and he married:a sister of the 
great war-chief Little Turtle. He fought 
with the rest of the Miamis, and by the 
side of Little Turtle, in the victories the 
northwestern Indians gained over Har- 
mar and St. Clair, and during the battles 
he killed several soldiers with his own 
hand. Afterwards, by some wayward 
freak of mind, he became harassed by the 
thought that perhaps he had slain some 
of his own kinsmen; dim memories of his 
childhood came back to him, and he re- 
solved to leave his Indian wife and half- 
breed children and rejoin the people of 
his own color. Tradition relates that on 
the eve of his departure he made his pur- 
pose known to Little Turtle, and added, 
‘“We have long been friends; we are 
friends yet, until the sun stands so high [in- 
dicating the place] in the heavens; from 
that time we are enemies, and may kill 
one another.” Be this as it may, he came 
to Wayne, was taken into high favor and 
made chief of ‘scouts, and served loyally 
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and with signal success until the end of 
the campaign. After the campaign he 
was joined by his Indian wife and his 
children; the latter grew up and married 
well in the community, so that their blood 
now flows in the veins of many of the 
descendants of the old pioneers. Wells 
himself was slain by the Indians long af- 
terwards, in 1812, at the Chicago massacre. 

One of Wells's fellow-spies was William 
Miller. Miller, like Wells, had been cap- 
tured by the Indians when a boy, together 
with his brother Christopher. When he 
grew to manhood he longed to rejoin his 
own people, and finally did so, but he 
could not persuade his brother to come 
with him, for Christopher had become an 
Indian at heart. In June, 1794, Wells, 
Miller, and a third spy, Robert McClellan, 
were sent out by Wayne with special 
instructions to bring in a live Indian. 
McClellan, who a number of years after- 
wards became a famous plainsman and 
Rocky Mountain man, was remarkably 
swift of foot. Near the Auglaize River 
they found three Indians roasting venison 
by a fire on a high, open piece of ground, 
clear of brushwood. By taking advan- 
tage of the cover yielded by a fallen tree- 
top the three scouts crawled within seven- 
ty yards of the camp-fire; and Wells and 
Miller agreed to fire at the two outermost 
Indians, while McClellan, as soon as they 
had fired, was to dash in and run down 
the third. As the rifles cracked, the two 
doomed warriors fell dead in their tracks, 
while McClellan bounded forward at full 
speed, tomahawk in hand. The Indian 
had no time to pick up his gun. Fleeing 
for his life, he reached the bank of the 
river, where the bluffs were twenty feet 
high, and sprang over into the stream-bed. 
He struck a miry place, and while he was 
floundering McClellan came to the top 
of the bluff, and instantly sprang down 
full on him and overpowered him. The 
others came up and secured the prisoner, 
whom they found to be a white man; 
and, to Miller’s astonishment, it proved to 
be his brother Christopher. The scouts 
brought their prisoner and the scalps of 
the two slain warriors back to Wayne. 
At first Christopher was sulky, and re- 
fused to join the whites, so at Greene- 
ville he was put in the guard - house. 
After a few days he grew more cheer- 
ful, and said he had changed his mind. 
Wayne set him at liberty, and he not 
only served valiantly as a scout through 
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the campaign, but acted as Wayne's in- 
terpreter. Early in June he showed his 
good faith by assisting McClellan in the 
capture of a Pottawatomie chief. 

On one of Wells’s scouts he and his 
companions came across a family of Ind- 
ians in a canoe by the river-bank. The 
white wood-rangers were as ruthless as 
their red foes, sparing neither sex nor 
age: and the scouts were cocking their 
rifles; when Wells recognized the Indians 
as being the family into which he had 
been adopted, and by which he had been 
treated as a son and brother. Springing 
forward, he swore immediate death to the 
first man who fired, and then told his 
companions who the Indians were. The 
scouts at once dropped their weapons, 
shook hands with the Miamis, and sent 
them off unharmed. 

Wells's last scouting trip was made just 
before the final battle of the campaign. 
As it was the eve of the decisive struggle, 
Wayne was anxious to get a prisoner. 
Wells went off with three companions— 
McClellan, a man named Mahaffy, and a 
man named May. May, like Wells and 
Miller, had lived long with the Indians, 
first as a prisoner, and afterwards as 
an adopted member of the tribe, but had 
finally made his escape. The four scouts 
succeeded in capturing an Indian man 
and woman, whom they bound securely. 
Instead of returning at once with their 
captives, the champion, in sheer dare- 
devil, ferocious love of adventure, deter- 
mined, as it was already nightfall, to leave 
the two bound Indians where they could 
find them again, and go into one of the 
Indian camps to do some killing. The 
camp they selected was but a couple of 
miles from the British fort. They were 
dressed and painted like Indians, and 
spoke the Indian tongue; so, riding boldly 
forward, they came right among the war- 
riors, who stood grouped around the camp- 
fires. They were at arm’s-length before 
their disguise was discovered. Immedi- 
ately each of them, choosing his man, 
fired into an Indian, and then they fled, 
pursued by a hail of bullets. May’s horse 
slipped and fell in the bed of a stream, 
and he was captured. The other three, 
spurring hard, and leaning forward in 
their saddles to avoid the bullets, escaped, 
though both Wells and McClellan were 
wounded; and they brought their Indian 
prisoners into Wayne’s camp that night. 
May was recognized by the Indians as 
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their former prisoner, and next day they 
tied him up, made a mark on his brea: 
for a target, and shot him to death. 

With his advance effectually covered 
by his scouts, and his army guarded by })is 
own ceaseless vigilance, Wayne march d 
without opposition to the confluence of 
the Auglaize and the Maumee, where t))e 
hostile Indian villages began, and whence 
they stretched to below the British fort 
The savages were taken by surprise, and 
fled without offering opposition, while 
Wayne halted on August 8th and spent 
a week in building a strong log stockade. 
with four good block-houses as bastions: 
he christened the work Fort Defiance. 
The Indians had cleared and tilled im- 
mense fields, and the troops revelled in 
the fresh vegetables and ears of roasted 
corn, and enjoyed the rest, for during the 
march the labor of cutting a road through 
the thick forest had been very severe, 
while the water had been bad, and tlhe 
mosquitoes troublesome. At one place a 
tree fell on Wayne and nearly killed him, 
but, though somewhat crippled, he contin- 
ued as active and vigilant as ever. 

From Fort Defiance Wayne sent a final 
offer of peace to the Indians, summoning 


ast 


them at once to send deputies to meet 


him. The letter was carried by Christo- 
pher Miller and a Shawnee prisoner, and 
in it Wayne explained that Miller was a 
Shawnee by adoption, whom his soldiers 
had captured ‘‘ six moons since,” while 
the Shawnee warrior had been taken but 
a couple of days before; and he warned 
the Indians that he had seven Indian 
prisoners, who had been well treated, but 
who would be put to death if Miller were 
harmed. The Indians did not molest 
Miller, but sought to obtain delay, and 
would give no definite answer, where- 
upon Wayne advanced against them, hav- 
ing laid waste and destroyed all their vil- 
lages and fields. 

His army marched on the 15th, and on 
the 18th reached Roche du Bout, by the 
Maumee Rapids, only a few miles from 
the British fort. Next day was spent in 
building a rough breastwork to protect 
the stores and baggage, and in reconnoi- 
tring the Indian position. 

The Indians-—Shawnees, Delawares, 
Wyandots, Ottawas, Miamis, Pottawat- 
omis, Chippewas, and Iroquois — were 
camped close to the British. There were 
between fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand warriors; and in addition there were 
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seventy rangers from Detroit, French, 
English, and refugee Americans, under 
Captain Caldwell, who fought with them 
1 the battle. The British agent McKee 
vas with them, and so was Simon Girty, 
the “white renegade,” and another par- 
tisan leader, Elliott. But McKee, Girty, 
and Elliott did not actually fight. 

On August 20, 1794, Wayne marched 
to battle against the Indians. They lay 
about six miles down the river, near the 
British fort, in a place known as the 
Fallen Timbers, because there the thick 
forest had been overturned by a whirl- 
wind, and the dead trees lay piled across 
one another in rows. All the baggage 
was left behind in the breastwork, with 
a sufficient guard. The army numbered 
about three thousand men; two thousand 
were regulars, and there were a thousand 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky under 
General Scott. 

The army marched dowi the left or 
north branch of the Maumee. A small 
foree of mounted volunteers— Kentucky 
militia— were in front. On the right 
flank the squadron of dragoons, the reg- 
ular cavalry, marched next to the river. 
The infantry, armed with musket and 
bayonet, were formed in two long lines, 
the second some little distance behind the 
first, the left of the first line being con- 
tinued by the companies of regular rifle- 
men and light troops. Scott, with the 
body of the mounted volunteers, was 
thrown out on the left, with instructions 
to turn the flank of the Indians, thus ef- 
fectually preventing them from perform- 
ing a similar feat at the expense of the 
Americans. There could be no greater 
contrast than that between Wayne’s care- 
fully trained troops, marching in open 
order to the attack,and St. Clair’s hud- 
dled mass of raw soldiers receiving an 
assault they were powerless to repel. 

The Indians stretched in a line nearly 
two miles long at right angles to the 
river, and began the battle confidently 
enough. They attacked and drove in the 
volunteers who were in advance, and the 
firing then began along the entire front. 
But their success was momentary. Wayne 
ordered the first line of the infantry to 
advance with trailed arms, so as to rouse 
the savages from their cover, then to fire 
into their backs at close range, and to 
follow them hard with the bayonet, so as 
to give them no time to load. The regu- 
lar cavalry were directed to charge the 
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Both orders 


left flank of the enemy. 
were executed with spirit and vigor. 
It would have been difficult to find 


more unfavorable ground for cavalry. 
Nevertheless, the dragoons rode against 
their foes at a gallop, with broadswords 
swinging, the horses dodging in and out 
among the trees and jumping the fallen 
logs. They received a fire at close quar- 
ters, which emptied a dozen saddles, both 
captains being shot down. One, the 
commander of the squadron, Captain 
Mis Campbell, was killed; the other, Cap- 
tain Van Rensselaer, a representative of 
one of the old Knickerbocker families of 
New York, who had joined the army from 
pure love of adventure, was wounded. 
The command devolved on Lieutenant 
Covington, who led forward the troopers, 
with Lieutenant Webb alongside of him, 
and the dragoons burst among the savages 
at full speed and routed them in a moment. 
Covington cut down two of the Indians 
with his own hand,and Webb one. At 
the same time the first line of the infantry 
charged with equal impetuosity and suc- 
cess. The Indians delivered one volley, 
and were then roused from their hiding- 
places with the bayonet; as they fled they 
were shot down, and if they attempted to 
halt they were at once assailed and again 
driven with the bayonet. They could 
make no stand at all, and the battle was 
won with ease. So complete was the 
success that only the first line of the reg- 
ulars was able to take part in the fight- 
ing; the second line, and Scott’s horse- 
riflemen on the left, in spite of their exer- 
tions, were unable to reach the battle-field 
until the Indians were driven from it, 
‘*there not being a sufficiency of the en- 
emy for the Legion to play on,” wrote 
Clark. Less than a thousand of the 
Americans were actually engaged. They 
pursued the beaten and fleeing Indians 
for two miles, the cavalry halting only 
when under the walls of the British fort. 

Thirty-thvee of the Americans were 
killed and one hundred wounded. It 
was an easy victory. The Indians suf- 
fered much more heavily than the Amer- 
icans: in killed they probably lost two 
or three times as many. Among the dead 
were white men from Caldwell’s com- 
pany, and one white ranger was captured. 
It was the most complete and important 
victory ever gained over the northwest- 
ern Indians during the forty years’ war- 
fare, to which it put an end, and it was 
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the only considerable battle in whieh 
they lost more than their foes. They suf- 
fered heavily among their leaders—no less 
than eight Wyandot chiefs were slain. 
From the fort the British had seen, 
with shame and anger, the rout of their 
Indian allies. Their commander wrote 
to Wayne to demand his intentions ; 
Wayne responded that he thought they 
were made sufficiently evident by his 
successful battle with the savages. The 
Englishman wrote in resentment of this 
curt reply, complaining that Wayne’s 
soldiers had approached within pistol- 
shot of the fort, and threatening to fire 
upon them if the offence was repeated. 
Wayne responded by summoning him to 
abandon the fort—a summons which he, 
of course, refused to heed. Wayne then 
gave orders to destroy everything up to 
the very walls of the fort, and his com- 
mands were carried out to the letter; not 
only were the Indian villages burned and 
their crops cut down, but all the houses 
and buildings of the British agents and 
traders, including McKee’s, were levelled 
to the ground. The British commander 
did not dare to interfere or make good 
his threats; nor, on the other hand, did 
Wayne venture to storm the fort, which 


was well built and heavily armed. 
After completing his work of destruc- 
tion, Wayne marched his army back to 


Fort Defiance. Here he was obliged to 
halt for over a fortnight, while he sent 
back to Fort Recovery for provisions. 
He employed the time in work on the 
fort, which he strengthened so that it 
would stand an attack by a regular army. 
The mounted volunteers were turned to 
account ina new manner, being employed 
not only to escort the pack-animals, but 
themselves to transport the flour on their 
horses. There was much sickness among 
the soldiers, especially from fever and 
ague, and but for the corn and vegetables 
they obtained from the Indian towns, 
which were seattered thickly along the 
Maumee, they would have suffered from 
hunger. They were especially disturbed 
because all the whiskey was used up. 

On September 14th the Legion started 
westward towards the Miami towns at the 
junction of the St. Marys and St. Josephs 
rivers, the scene of Harmar’s disaster. In 
four days the towns were reached, the 
Indians being too cowed to offer resist- 
ance. Here the army spent six weeks, 
burned the towns and destroyed the fields 
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and stores of the hostile tribes, and built 
a fort,which was christened Fort Wa, as 

British deserters came in from time ;,, 
time; some of the Canadian traders mado 
overtures to the army and agreed to {)), 

nish provisions at a moderate price: a) 
of the savages only straggling parties 
were seen. The mounted volunteers ope vy 
mutinous, but were kept in order by their 
commander, Scott, a rough, capable bac\ 

woods soldier. Their time of service 21 
length expired, and they were sent home: 
and the regulars of the Legion, leaving 4 
garrison at Fort Wayne, marched back to 
Greeneville, and reached it on Novem)hey 
2d, just three months and six days after 
they started from it on their memorable 
and successful expedition. Wayne had 
shown himself the best general ever sent 
to war with the northwestern Indians, 
and his victorious campaign was the most 
noteworthy ever carried on against them, 
for it brought about the first lasting peace 
on the border,and put an end to the bloody 
turmoil of forty years’ fighting. It was 
one of the most striking and weighty feats 
in the winning of the West. 

The army went into winter quarters at 
Greeneville. There was sickness among 
the troops, and there were occasional de 
sertions ; the discipline was severe, and 
the work so hard and dangerous that the 
men generally refused to re-enlist. The 
officers were uneasy lest there should be 
need of a further campaign. But their 
fears were groundless. Before winter set 
in heralds arrived from the hostile tribes 
to say that they wished peace, and a defi- 
nite treaty was concluded at Greeneville 
the following spring. 

Wayne had brought peace by the sword. 
It was the first time the border had been 
quiet for over a generation, and for fif- 
teen years the quiet lasted unbroken. 
The credit belongs to Wayne and his 
army, and tothe government which stood 
behind both. Because it thus finally stood 
behind them we can forgive its manifold 
shortcomings and vacillations, its futile 
efforts to beg a peace, and its reluctance 
to go to war. We can forgive all this, 
but we should not forget it. Americans 
need to keep in mind the fact that as a 
nation they have erred far more often in 
not being willing enough to fight than 
in being too willing. Once roused, our 
countrymen have always been dangerous 
and hard- fighting foes, but they have 
been over-difficult to rouse. The edu- 
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cated classes in particular need to be per- 
petually reminded that though it is an 
evil thing to brave a conflict needlessly, 
or to bully and bluster, it is an even 
worse thing to flinch from a fight for 
which there is legitimate provocation. 

The conduct of the Americans in the 
years which close with Wayne's treaty 
did not shine very brightly, but the con- 
duct of the British was black indeed. On 
the northwestern frontier they behaved 
in a way which can scarcely be too 
harshly stigmatized. Their treatment 
both of the Indians, whom they profess- 
ed to protect, and of the Americans, with 
whom they professed to be friendly, 
forms one of the darkest pages in the 
annals of the British in America. Yet 
they have been much less severely blamed 
for their behavior in this matter than for 
far more excusable offences. American 
historians, for example, usually condemn 
them without stint because in 1814 the 
army of Ross and Cockburn burned and 
looted the publie buildings of Washing- 
ton, but by rights they should keep all 
their condemnation for their own eoun- 
try, so far as the taking of Washington 
is concerned, for the sin of burning a 
few public buildings is as nothing com- 
pared with the cowardly infamy of which 
the politicians of the stripe of Jefferson and 
Madison and the people whom they rep- 
resented were guilty in not making ready 
by sea and land to protect their capital, 
and in not exacting full revenge for its 
destruction. These facts may with ad- 
vantage be pondered by those men of 
the present day who are either so igno- 
rant or of such lukewarm patriotism that 
they do not wish to see the United States 
keep prepared for war, and show herself 
willing and able to adopt a vigorous for- 
eign policy whenever there is need of fur- 
thering American interests or upholding 
the honor of the American flag. America 
is bound scrupulously to respect the rights 
of the weak, but she is no less bound to 
make stalwart insistence on her own 
rights as against the strong. 

The count against the British on the 
northwestern frontier is not that they in- 
sisted on their rights, but that they were 
guilty of treachery to both friend and 
foe. The success of the British’was in- 
compatible with the good of mankind in 
general and of the English-speaking races 
in particular, for they strove to prop up 
savagery, and bar the westward march of 


the settler-folk whose destiny it was 
make ready the continent for civili, 
tion. But the British cannot be serio 
ly blamed because they failed to see th 
Their fault lay in their aiding and encoy, 
aging savages in a warfare which y 
necessarily horrible, and still more 
their repeated breaches of faith. The hor 
ror and the treachery were the inevitab|: 
outcome of the policy on which they had 
embarked; it cau never be otherwise 
when a civilized government endeavors 
to use as allies in war savages whose 
acts it cannot control, and for whose we! 
fare it has no real concern. 

Doubtless the statesmen who shaped 
the policy of Great Britain never delib 
erately intended to break faith, and ney 
er fully realized the awful nature of the 
Indian warfare, for which they were in 
part responsible; they thought very little 
of the matter at all in the year which 
saw the beginning of their stupendous 
struggle with France. But the acts of 
their obscure agents on the far interior 
frontier were rendered necessary and in 
evitable by their policy. To encourage 
the Indians to hold their own against tlie 
Americans and to keep back the settlers 
meant to encourage a war of savagery 
against the border vanguard of white 
civilization, and sucli a war was sure 
to teem with fearful deeds. Moreover, 
where the interests of the British crown 
were so manifold it was idle to expect 
that the crown’s advisers would treat as 
of much weight the welfare of the scarce- 
ly known tribes whom their agents had 
urged to enter a contest which was hope- 
less except for British assistance. The 
British statesmen were engaged in gi- 
gantic schemes of warfare and diploma- 
ey, and to them the Indians and the 
frontiersmen alike were pawns on a great 
chess-board, to be sacrificed whenever it 
was necessary. When the British au- 
thorities deemed it likely that there would 
be war with America the tribes were in- 
cited to take up the hatchet; when there 
seemed a chance of peace with America 
the deeds of the tribes were disowned, 
and the peace was finally assured by a 
cynical abandonment of their red allies. 
In short, the British, while professing 
peace with the Americans, treacherously 
incited the Indians to war against them, 
and when it suited their own interests 
they treacherously abandoned their Ind- 
ian allies to their impending ruin, 
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\W E left all hopes of a warming fire on 


the south side of King Lake, when 
we lashed the newly cut lodge-poles to 
our sledges and took up our northward 
way through the outlying relies of tim- 
ber-land, which the Indians aptly call 
the ‘‘Land of Little Sticks.” There is 
no abrupt ending of the timber-line. 
For a day or two before reaching King 
Lake the trees are growing smaller and 
more scarce; as you draw nearer they 
stretch away like irregular lines of skir- 
mishers deployed along the frontier to in- 
tercept further encroachment by the Bar- 
ren Grounds. And now you pass beyond 
these sentries and travel along a ridge 
which makes out into the white desert— 
a long wooded peninsula—or mayhap 
you cross a lake to find a wooded island 
on the other side. Gradually —imper- 
ceptibly almost—the peninsulas grow 
shorter and the islands smaller, until 
finally you stand on the shore of King 
Lake and look north into desolation. 
Probably the roughest country in all 
the North-land is that going down to the 
Barrens. Nature appears to have made 
an effort to stay the footsteps of the wan- 
derer while yet there is opportunity to 
turn from the trials that await him be- 
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Isolated hills, sharp little ridges, 
narrow shallow valleys, running 
hither and thither, all rock-covered, and 
every now and again a lake, go to make 
up a rugged and confused whole. One 
could well fancy some Titan ploughman 
had cross-sectioned the land into huge 
ridge and furrow, stopping here and there 
to raise a mound, and sowing all with 
rocks of every shape and size. It looks 
forbidding, and it is a great deal more so 
than it appears. 

’*Twas over such going I had my first 
real experience in dog-driving, for up till 
now there had been little handling of the 
sledge, and therein lie all the difficulties 
of the art. If you can imagine a canoe 
pitching in short choppy waves, you will 
gain some idea of the action of a lightly 
loaded sledge being dragged over this 
ridge and furrow and rock. Without 
guidance the sledge would soon pound 
itself to pieces, so you humor and coax 
it through the furrows, ease it around or 
lift it over the rocks, pull with the dogs 
in climbing the ridge, and pull against 
them in going down. And all the time, 
because of your enforced running along- 
side the head of the sledge, in order to ban- 
dle it by the ‘‘ tail-line,” you are tripping 
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over rocks you cannot see, being jammed 
in between others you cannot escape, or 
blocking the progress of the sledge with 
an arm or a leg, or, often as not, with 
your head. 

The Indians left me to work out my 
own salvation, and my dogs added diffi- 
culties to those nature had already lib- 
erally provided. The most exciting, and 
withal discomforting, moments I had were 
in going down hill. Whether in con- 
tempt for my inexperience, or misun- 
derstanding my commands, whenever we 
began a descent and I called w-h-o-a, 
Foro, the foregoer, invariably broke into 
a run, starting up the other dogs, and 
dragging after them me, hanging to the 
tail-line, of which I did not let go, be- 
cause I thought it just as well the dogs 
learned early in the game that they 
could not ‘‘shake” me. And so some- 
times I went down hill head-first, at oth- 
er times feet-first; but the speed of the 
dogs never lessened until the bottom had 
been reached, except when I brought up 
against a rock, stopping them short, and 
nearly dislocating my arms thereby. 

By-and-by I grew skilful enough to 
stay on my feet once in a while, and on 
such oceasions a rush after the dogs at 
top speed would take me up to the fore- 
goer about half-way down the hill, where 
I fell on him as though he were a foot- 
ball rolling back of the line from a 
blocked kick and I was after a touch- 
down. And then we were rather a 
mixed-up lot, I and the dogs and the 
sledge —until I had given Foro a few 
samples of my English pronunciation. 

Poor old Foro! how miserable he made 
my life fora while! After I had dropped 
on him half a dozen times in the middle 
of a wild gallop down hill he began to 
understand my w-h-o-a, and then we got 
on better. 

And what a lesson, too, in snow-shoeing 
was this dog-driving! It was reasonable, 
I suppose, for me to believe myself some- 
what skilled on snow-shoes by the time 
I had reached Great Slave Lake. But 
when I started from Beniali’s lodge I 
discovered there was much to learn. No 
man may consider himself an expert on 
snow-shoes until he has driven dogs and 
handled a sledge over such country as 
that approaching the ‘‘ Land of Little 
Sticks” —even the heart-breaking and 
shoe-tripping muskeg is not a circum- 
stance to it. 


Within the borders of the Land of 
Little Sticks the general character of t}\e 
country becomes more rolling. The rocks 
are always in evidence, but the furrows 
have broadened to valleys, and the ridges 
lost their sharpness and gained in heig}) 
Still, the little sharp ridges and furrows 
never disappear entirely. One day you 
may see them only here and there; on 
another probably every elevation wil] 1 
vealthem. Toa larger or smaller extent 
they are scattered through all that part 
of the Barrens I travelled over, and are 
the most likely musk-ox grounds, because 
of the moss and lichens that cling to the 
rocks, and are the easier gathered. The 
‘little sticks” are pine or juniper, from 
three to eight feet high, that in smal] 
patches are scattered—I do not know how 
many miles apart, but I can give an idea 
by saying that during the day of thirty 
five to forty miles’ travel on the course we 
pursued we came upon probably a couple 
of these clumps each day of the two anda 
half we spent crossing the Land of Little 
Sticks. Each night we camped where the 
bushes grew into smallish trees and coy- 
ered probably half an acre. 3ut be- 
tween these patches nothing inflammable 
showed above the snow—not even a twig 

As we worked our way due north, trav- 
elling by the sun when it shone, as Ind 
ians always do, and by my compass when 
it stormed, as it mostly did, we climbed 
to the top of the highest elevations that 
lay in our course or near it, and while we 
smoked a pipe, viewed the forlorn pano- 
rama which, when the storm permitted, 
unrolled before us so repeatedly and mo- 
notonously. There it was, always the 
same, unchangeable and unchanged — 
glittering snow, ridge-encircled lakes, 
rocky mounds and basins, and far away 
in the distance a small black speck, per- 
haps—a wood oasis in the desert of snow. 

From the hour of leaving our lucky 
friend in the woods, two days before, we 
had eaten no meat. We had kept a sharp 
though unsuccessful lookout for caribou. 
Beniah had produced some grease from a 
little bag he carried, and another Indian 
had found a piece of frozen caribou intes- 
tine in the depths of his sledge, and these, 
with a few hitherto undiscovered bones, 
remains of dog-feed, stayed our eight stom- 
achs for the first day’s travel in the Land 
of Little Sticks. We had taken along no 
supply of dried meat or grease, because 
caribou signs at the edge of timber con- 
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vineed the Indians that the cows had be- 
cun their migration to the North, and we 
should be able to kill enough for the dogs 
and ourselves. But all signs fail in the 
Barren Grounds. The caribou may have 
been moving, but they were not moving 
our way. 

Throughout that second day scouts were 
sent to the east and west searching for 
caribou, and on top of every hill in our 
path we halted and hungrily scanned the 
uncompromising wilderness for a sight of 
meat. The usual chatter of the Indians 
had ceased. In silence, and against a 
strong head-wind, we plodded all day long, 
and when in the gloaming we set up our 
lodge in one of the little patches of pine, 
there was nothing left us for the even- 
ing meal but tea and a pipe. 

As we squatted around the fire await- 
ing the melting of the snow in the tea- 
kettle, the Indians appeared to be hold- 
ing a consultation, and shortly one of 
them left the circle and went to my 
sledge. So soon as he began unlacing 
the wrapper I had a fairly clear idea what 
he was after, and as quickly realized that 
I was in for a ‘‘scrap.” I watched the 
Indian, however, without dissent, and all 
the other Indians watched me, until he 
had uncovered and begun opening the 
bag in which were the dozen balls of pem- 
mican I had brought from Fort Resolution. 
And then I said, ‘* Illa” (no). The Ind- 
ian hesitated in his foraging, and looked 
first at me, probably to discover if I was 
serious, and then to the others, for en- 
couragement, Isuppose. Evidently he got 
it; at least there was a chorus of guttur- 
als, and he set to work at the bag again. 
And now I rose on my knees and called 


him by name—Seeyah — and when he 
paused and looked at me, I added, rather 
louder and more earnestly, ‘‘ Illa, illa.” 
That would have been the end of the pirat- 
ical episode, I think, had Seeyah been the 
captain of the crew; but while he stood 
undecided, with his hand in the bag, the 
others maintained an animated council 
of war, in whose utterances I seemed to 
recognize appeals of urgency to him and 
of defiance to me, and so Seeyah renewed 
the attack. 

I perfectly realized the unpleasantness 
of my position, but I felt the situation 
bore most importantly on the relations 
between the Indians and me for the bal- 
ance of the trip. It was a crisis I would 
have cheerfully averted, but being thrust 
upon me, I believed the success of my 
venture, to say nothing of my peace of 
mind, depended on how I survived it. It 
was not only that the Indians should at 
this period of their hunger consume those 
few balls of pemmican, but it was that their 
disregard of my commands might in the 
future lead to greater recklessness in pro- 
visions; and recklessness of provisions 
was just as apt as not to end in our star- 
vation, or, what concerned me more, fail- 
ure of my trip. I had fetched the pem- 
mican to have at a time and cache at a 
place when, as near as I could estimate, 
we should be in direst need. To eat it 
now, with the journey barely begun, was 
to rob us of our last resource. I felt if I 
could go without meat for two days and 
resist the temptation of eating, they, whose 
very existence is divided into alternate 
periods of feasting and fasting, could also, 
and must, if my determination was to car- 
ry weight. 
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I was not a little exasperated, too, that 
the Indians should treat my wishes with 
contempt, and so when Seeyah renewed 
his explorations for pemmican I confess 
I was in fit humor to 
leave no doubt in their 
minds as to whom tlie 
disposition of that pem- 
mican actually belong- 
ed. Jumping to my 
feet, I grabbed the Ind- 
ian by the shoulder 
and jerked him away 
from my sledge. In- 
stantly all the Indians 
were on their feet, jab- 
bering and gesticula- 
ting at a great rate; 
and while the storm 
of their displeasure 
raged, I backed up 
against my sledge and 
awaited its abatement, 
shouting illa every 
now and again, and 
keeping a sharp look- 
out for any sudden movement on their 
part. As I write now, and in my mind’s 
eye see those Indians grouped about the 
teakettle, all talking at once, and casting 


INDIAN LEGGING. 


lowering looks at me, back against my 
sledge, shouting tlla whenever I thought 
they could hear me above their own din, 


the situation seems very ludicrous. But 
the humor of it did not appeal to me so 
much at that time. 

Finally, when there came a lull in the 
vocal bombardment, I stepped forward 
and entered upon the most elaborate and 
important speech I had yet attempted in 
the sign language. I held their attention 
for probably thirty minutes, and there 
was no interruption save when the dogs 
broke into the lodge and scrambled and 
fought all over us, until whipped out 
again. I expressed to them that I had 
brouglit the pemmican not for myself, but 
for us all; that we had only begun our 
journey; that there might come a time 
when it would save us from death; that I 
intended leaving it at the last wood; that 
they could not get it now without fight- 
ing for it, and if we fought I should sure- 
ly be killed, as we were in quarters too 
confined to use any weapon but a knife, 
and they were seven against me. and then 
the ‘‘ Big Master” (the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s commissioner, Mr. Chipman, who 
I hope will forgive my liking him to an 
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implacable Nemesis in my hour of ne 

would take all their skins away, and k\|| 
them and their women and children, | 
do not believe at any time they rea] 
had an idea of serious personal confli: 

but, at all events, I made them understand 
they could not get the pemmiecan that 
night without putting me out of the way. 
and they left off muttering, drank thei: 
tea in sullen silence, glaring at me over 
the top of their cups. Before pipes had 
been lighted two of the scouts came in. 
each with a caribou head on his back and 
bearing the good news that three had 
been killed. So peace reigned again in 
the lodge, and the late unpleasantness was 
forgotten, while we feasted on the ears 
and eyes and tongues of those two heads. 

But these two heads among eight men 
furnished, of course, only a mouthful 
apiece, and the real feast, and, I may add, 
our last, began the next morning, when 
we came to where the three carcasses of 
the caribou lay. It happened that there 
were a few scattering little sticks near by, 
and half of us gathered firewood, while 
the others guarded the caribou from the 
rapacious dogs. To hold the dogs in 
check is to turn the sledges upside down 
and sit on them. Fut all the while the 
dogs jump and tug and howl, and now 
and again one slips his simple harness, 
and then nothing short of a blow that 
knocks him nearly senseless drives him 
from the caribou. It is cruel treatment, 
but the necessity isextreme. Sometimes, 
even with the sledge turned over, the 
starving, straining dogs get started tow- 
ards the coveted prize, and then every 
man sets upon them witl whipstock and 
lash, for once those four dogs got to the 
carcass, there would be no hope of rescu- 
ing any of the meat. Sometimes, fren- 
zied by their unsuccessful efforts to get 
the meat, they turn on one another, and 
then ensues a dog-fight of such fury as 
can never be witnessed anywhere beyond 
the Barren Grounds, with its maddening 
conditions. 

Even though by some transcendent and 
providential means I should be given 
plenty to eat, net anything could induce 
me to again visit the Barrens and witness 
the sufferings of those poor dumb brutes. 
Only for one period (I think, though not 
absolutely certain, because I was too cold 
and miserable to write in my note-book 
every day, and must depend largely on 
memory) of three days on the trip did 
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they go entirely without meat. At all 
others they had a little, just a mouthful, 
except twice, when we camped by a good 
killing of musk - ox, and then they fared 
sumptuously. But they were half fam- 
ished practically all the time, and my con- 
science smote me sorely as I noted their 
glaring eyes and tucked-up stomachs, and 
realized that my thirst for adventure was 
the cause of it all. We were fortunate 
enough to kill caribou and musk-oxen at 
intervals which enabled us to give the 
dogs just a bite sometimes every day, 
and at least every other day, with the ex- 
ception of that three-day period. 

When we killed caribou the dogs were 
fed on the spot, and the little meat remain- 
ing was divided among the sledges, to be 
carried for them against the days we were 
not so lucky. We never were lucky 
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enough to kill before this little supply 
was exhausted. Had we been, we, the 
seven Indians and I, would have eaten 
meat. As it was, we ate the intestines 
and fat, and the dogs ate the meat, be- 
cause there was not nourishment enough 
in the intestines for the dogs. Before we 
left Resolution, Beniah and I had a thor- 
ough understanding on this point. Many 
of the Indian expeditions to the Barrens 
are crippled by loss of dogs from starva- 
tion,and I knew the loss of our dogs meant 
failure; so we decided if there was any 
starving the greater part of it should fall 
on us, realizing of course that if the worst 
came we could eat the dogs. Beniah held 
to hisagreement, and enforced compliance 
from the others, and to his wisdom in this 
direction, in fact, is due much of our suc- 
cess in getting out of the Barrens. 


FEEDING THE DOGS. 
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When it is remembered that the ordi- 
nary meal for a dog-train—7. e., four 
dogs, that are travelling thirty or more 
miles a day—consists of a caribou hind 
and fore quarter, that we had twenty- 
eight dogs, and that we never got more 
than a caribou or two at intervals of sey- 
eral days, the reader may understand 
why the dogs were like wild animals, and 
why we ate the intestines and grease and 
saved them the meat. 

When we killed musk-ox we first cut 
off meat for a day or two's dog-feeding, 
and then turned the dogs loose on the 
-arcasses, over which they worried and 
snarled and fought the livelong night. 
When there were no carcasses, they were 
fed out of hand from the slender supply 
on the sledge, and then they fought us, 
and worried the weaker among themselves 
into dividing the frozen chunks that were 
tossed to them. 

This dog-feeding was a trying experi- 
ence. All the trains were fed at the 
same time—when we camped at night— 
and such a scene cannot be duplicated 
anywhere on earth. As we emerged from 
the lodge with the tiny feed rolled up in 
the skirt of our capote, there was a rush by 
the dogs that pretty nearly carried us off 


our feet, and frequently knocked down the 


lodge. We always tried, but never with 
success, to steal a march on the dogs and 
get away from the lodge before the rush, 
but the moment one of us showed his head 
they gathered for the assault, and there 
was nothing to do but to scramble out as 
best we could, otherwise they would have 
poured into the lodge and torn it and our 
clothes to pieces in their crazy hunger. So 
we would boit out in a body, heads down, 
and hugging the meat to our breasts with 
one hand, use the whip vigorously with 
the other, while the dogs jumped into us 
and on top of us in their frantic endea- 
vors to tear away the little scrap of meat 
we held. Gradually we would separate, 
and each man attempt to gather his train 
by lashing those that did not belong to 
him, and calling by name those that did. 

When, after much fighting, each had 
gathered his own, the actual process of 
feeding began, and this again demanded 
much activity and some strategy to in- 
sure every dog of your train getting its 
portion. I never had time to notice how 
the Indians did it, but my method was to 
run each dog in turn a few yards from 
the other three, quickly toss his meat to 
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him before the others caught up, ar 
then stand guard over him while he ate | 

The eating did not occupy much tin, 
—there was only a growl, a grab, and a 
gulp, and the meat was gone. 

It was necessary to be expeditious, f 
the dogs that had swallowed their mea: 
ran from group to group seeking those 
that had not, and woe betide the poor 
beast that attempted to masticate his mor 
sel! Two of my train, Flossie and Fin 
nette, were very timid, and gave me no 
end of bother. It was only necessary for 
another dog to start toward them, and 
they would drop their meat and run off. 
I found it necessary to hold them by the 
seuff of the neck while they ate, and ] 
laid my whipstock over the heads of the 
dogs that fought around me. 

Feeding animals in the Zoo isn’t a cir 
cumstance to feeding dogs in the Barrens 

As I have said, our three-caribou feas! 
of that morning—our third in the ‘* Land 
of Little Sticks ’—was the last. I like to 
dwell on it even now. First the legs of 
the caribou were cut off, stripped of their 
sinews and flesh, and the bones cracked 
open for the marrow; then the heart and 
kidneys and two unborn calves; then the 
tongues and the eyes and the ears; and 
all the while ribs were roasting, stuck 
upon sticks about the fire, and a kettle 
full of what was left from the dog-feed 
hung suspended from a tripod over all. I 
confined myself to the marrow and ribs, 
and simply marvelled at the quantity 
those Indians ate. When we started on 
again there was not left a great deal of 
the three caribou to load on to the sledges, 
but the Indians were in good humor. 

About noon of that day, from the top of 
a ridge, we saw, far in the distance, a black 
patch, so much larger than those we had 
passed it seemed almost as though we 
had got turned about and were travelling 
toward the timber’s edge. But my com- 
pass told me the direction was north, 
and Beniah made me understand by signs 
that this was the ‘‘last wood.” It loomed 
up almost like a forest; but when we 
reached it, late in the afternoon, it proved 
to be not more extensive than about five 
acres. But all things go by comparison, 
and those five acres of scattering small 
pine were as gratifying to us as though 
they had made a Maine forest. Most of 
the trees averaged from one to two inches 
in diameter, though there were some twice 
as large, and I noticed a very few tliat 
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might have been five or six inches. At 
any rate, it all blazed warmly, and it 
was pleasant after our experience in the 
‘‘Land of Little Sticks” to feel the heat 
of a fire once more. How deeply I was 
to appreciate that fire a few weeks later! 

3eniah signed me next morning that 
we should camp here one *‘ sleep,”’ to chop 
wood to take along with us, and to kill 
caribou to cache here for our return. But 
in fact we remained at the ‘‘last wood” 
two *‘sleeps,” because the caribou were not 
to be had easily, and 
the stormy weather 
developed into abliz 
zard that delayed 
travel. The first day 
served to give me 
an object-lesson as 
to the deception of 
distances on the 
Barrens. 

All the Indians 
had hunted unsue- 
cessfully in the 
morning and re- 
turned to  wood- 
chopping in the af- 
ternoon, and I de- 
termined to venture 
after caribou. as I 
knew, with _ this 
patch of timber vis- 
ible from any ridge 
within five miles or 
so, I could not lose 
myself. I had gone, I suppose, about six 
miles when, by the aid of my field-glasses, 
I counted five caribou a couple of miles 
away, at the edge of a lake, and noted that 
a very strong wind was blowing, and, to 
my good fortune, from them to me. It 
is difficult to approach game in this 
country, notwithstanding its vales and 
mounds, because the caribou are almost 
invariably viewed first on a lake or at its 
edge, to which the undulations descend 
in continuous long sweeps. But I made 
a careful stalk, crawling from rock to 
rock and from snow-drift to snow-drift, 
and finally reached a point beyond which 
there was no hope of undiscovered ap- 
proach. I judged I was about three hun- 
dred yards from my quarry, and as they 
were quietly grazing broadside to me, 
confidently counted on taking at least a 
couple of tongues into camp. 

I raised my sight to 300 yards; a quick, 
steady aim, and I pulled trigger for the 
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first time on Barren Ground earibo,, 
But no earibou fell, nor was there a; 
little puff of snow to tell me I had sho; 
over or under. Three times in rapid su: 
cession, but with careful sighting, I fired 
at the same animal with the same result 
and before I could reload my half-maga 
zine the caribou were off around a poin| 
That I was disgusted is hardly necessary 
to say; that I was bitterly disappointed 
those sportsmen who have lost their sup 
per by poor marksmanship will know. 
But my wonder at not having scored on 
such a big target—for all five were 
bunched—was greater tian my disgust 
or disappointment. I walked over to 
see if I had drawn blood, and reaching 
the place where the caribou had been 
standing in what seemed an incredibly 
short 300 yards, I paced back, and, to my 
amazement, found the distance measured 
just 105 yards! I had, of gourse, shot far 
over them. But I was thankful to have 
made this discovery before reaching musk 
ox, even though it had cost us much 
needed meat, and I vowed on the spot to 
at once begin schooling my eye to the 
illusions of the white desert. 

I followed the caribou for a while, in 
hopes of getting another chance, but they 
had gone too far; and then, as I headed 
for camp, I began my first lessons in Bar- 
ren Ground distance-gauging by guessing 
the yards to a stone and then pacing them 
off. Iwas not only astonished at the dis- 
crepancy between my guess and the actual 
distance, but oftentimes by the size of the 
rock when I reached it. A stone which 
looked as large as a cabin at four or five 
hundred yards would turn out to be about 
as big as a bushel basket. Later, on the 
one or two very clear cold days we had, 
the illusion was reversed. Of course the 
difficulties of determining distances on 
the Barrens are exactly similar to those 
that obtain on the ocean, where there is 
nothing by which to gauge the range of 
one’s vision, nor any object on either side 
for a comparative focus. I found much 
difficulty in overcoming the tendency to 
exaggerate distance, though the Indians 
apparently were not so troubled. 

When I returned to camp that night 
the Indians had finished chopping the 
supply of wood we were to take, and like- 
wise during the day finished the rem- 
nants of the feast left from the day before, 
so that again we were without meat. We 
were.to have left the ‘‘last wood” the 
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xt morning, but the ther- 

ymeter registered 58° below, 

nd a blizzard of such severity 

ved that the Indians would 

tt face it; so we lay in our 

bes until about tliree o'clock, 

hen the fury of the storm 
essened, and everybody turn- 
ed out to hunt. When we 
assembled again, four hours 
ater, there was a yearling for 
the dogs, an unborn calf for 
us. and a cow that had not 
been brought in. 

The temptation to linger 
here, where at least there was 
a fire to warm our empty 
stomachs, was considerable ; 
but the morning of the third 
day broke clear, though with 
such a biting wind as almost 


or 





took our breath away, and we Caribou-Eater. Yellow Knife. Caribou-Eater, 


realized that the caribou were 
leaving us, and there was no 
time to lose. So now we be- 
gan our last preparations for 
the plunge into the Barren Grounds prop- 
er. Wecalculated on getting back to this 
point in about twenty days, and were 
taking that many nights’ supply of wood, 
intending to push due north for from ten 
to twelve days. The wood we took from 
the largest trees to be found in that patch, 
and was cut into blocks just the width of 
a sledge—i. e., about fourteen inches—and 
then split into quarters, because we were 
to take no axe. Every sledge was shod 
with extra runners to protect it from the 
rocks, and when loaded with the wood, 
there was hardly room for our sleeping- 
robes and moccasins and duffel. Then 
we cached the caribou cow that had been 
killed the day before, along with my re- 
bellion-ineciting balls of pemmican, the 
ten pounds of flour, half of my remaining 
supply of tobacco, tea, and cartridges, and 
every article that was not absolutely ne- 
cessary to our continued progress. I 
wrote also and left in the cache a brief 
account of our journey up to that time, 
und of the course we intended to pursue. 
Not far to the westward the Franklin 
party, seventy-five years before, had raised 
a monument to their memory in the name 
of Fort Enterprise, and though I had nei- 
ther time nor tools, not even the wish, to 
raise a fool’s sign-board in warning to 
others, I thought it as well to leave some 
remarks at tle threshold of that great wil- 


TYPES OF NORTH-LAND INDIANS. 
From a photograph by Mr. Whitney. 


derness, where those that enter may leave 
hope behind, but will stand a better chance 
of getting out if they take it along with 
them. 

When we left the last wood, toiling 
over the succession of rocky ridges that 
lay to the north, a curiously depress- 
ing sensation possessed me as I viewed 
the ‘‘ last wood” grow smaller and small- 
er. Piece by piece its size diminished 
as the intervening elevations shut off 
the outlying patches. It seemed like bid- 
ding farewell to the last tie that connected 
us with the living world—and then at the 
next ridge it was gone, and not a green 
thing relieved the awful ghastliness of 
the whiteness that encircled us for miles 
and miles. Wherever I looked—north. 
south, east, west— nothing showed but that 
terrible stretch of silent grinning white. 
And the sun shone down on this desolate 
scene and on me as placidly as it shone 
upon the most blessed of God’s world, if 
with less warmth! 

There was no halting once we lad 
climbed the long reach of ridges that led 
north from our camp and passed out of 
sight of the ‘‘last wood.” It was abso- 
lutely necessary for us to make good 
time if our wood was to carry us as far 
north as I wished to penetrate, and I was 
much pleased with Beniah for the pace he 
set. In fact, I never ceased to be thank- 
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ful that I had secured him, for not only 
did we maintain a good gait in the face 
of the hardest going, but we kept travel- 
ling in such storms as would have stopped 
any other leader. Beniah was a plucky 
Indian, the pluckiest in the country. 
That was why I made such an effort to 
get him. 

We must have gone close to forty miles 
the first day, and at noon of the second 
came toa big lake the Indians called, as 
near as I can write it, Ecka-tua (which 
means fat water—lake), and I was able 
for the first time since leaving Beniah’s 
lodge to about locate myself on the map. 
Ecka-tua on the map, as I knew, is Point 
Lake, the source of Coppermine River; 
and as I also knew it was 334 miles from 
Fort Enterprise to the mouth of the Cop- 
permine by canoe, vid Ecka-tua, I was 
sure we would get very close to the Arc- 
tic Ocean, travelling due north, at the rate 
we had been going. I had no sextant, 
and relied for determination of location 
upon the deflection of my compass nee- 
dle (which at this point was 35° east of 
north), and upon the number of miles we 
made each day. The number of degrees 
of deflection I read at night, when it did 
not storm, by the north star, and the 


number of miles per day is easily reck- 
oned by every man who has had any 


walking experience. 
dometer. 

Ecka-tua was full four miles wide at 
our point of crossing. We had no meat 
to eat and no wood to spare for mid-day 
tea, so we pushed on, running, which 
was rather trying on fare limited to an 
occasional pipe and a mouthful of very 
dry snow. We were keeping, of course, 
a sharp lookout for caribou all this time, 
and besides having scouts out on either 
side, we halted on the top of every ridge 
that was high enough to furnish a view, 
where I scanned the country on all 
sides through my glasses, and we all 
smoked another pipe and tried to suck 
some moisture from the snow. There is 
a difference in eating snow and sucking 
the moisture from it; neither is satisfac- 
tory, but the former is harmful to the 
traveller, and pretty certain to be followed 
by increased thirst and cramps. 

Late in the afternoon, from the top of 
a ridge, we viewed a small herd of eight 
caribou on a lake below us, and I wit- 
nessed the first practical demonstration of 
the reason why the Indians are such un- 


Besides, I had a pe- 
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successful hunters. On the discovery o 
the caribou the dogs had been driven ba, 
just under the brow of the hill, where 
they were left in charge of half our nu 
ber, and the rest of us prepared for the 
attempt to get some meat. The wind was 
blowing from east to west, and I was su: 
prised to see two of the Indians going off 
to the east side of the caribou. I cireled 
well to the west, though uot too far away 
to keep Beniah, who was on my right, in 
sight. I had worked my way down to 
the lake, and was making a good stalk. 
with every chance of getting within nice 
range, when the shouting of the Indians 
and yelping of the dogs attracted my at 
tention, and, lo and behold! coming down 
the hill straight for the caribou, and in 
plain view, were the dogs and the Indians, 
some riding on the sledges, some running, 
but all yelling and bearing down on the 
caribou. Was ever a greater shock visit 
ed upon the nerves of a still-hunter! It 
simply petrified me. I stopped and stared 
and rubbed my eyes to make sure that 
those running, shouting Indians were ac- 
tually the ones I had left a few moments 
before trembling in anticipation of meat 
to eat. Of course the caribou started to 
run. They circled around the lake for 
a time (showing when they trotted such 
knee and hock action as would put the 
hackney to shame), all the Indians and 
the dogs chasing them meanwhile, and 
finally turned off over the ridge, where 
an Indian who had lingered behind was 
lucky enough to kill one. 

I was so disgusted at the display that | 
sat down and pondered why God in His 
wisdom had made these men, whose very 
existence depends on their hunting, so 
wanting in skill and judgment. Had 
it been less serious I should have been 
amused by the spectacle of a snow-shoed 
Indian chasing the fleetest quadruped on 
earth. As it was, I could not suppress a 
smile—in irony, perhaps. 

And this is the North-land Indian's 
method of hunting caribou. Sometimes 
when hunting singly or in pairs they 
make the nearest approach they know to 
a stalk; but the-usual method, invariable 
when they arein a body, is to rush on to the 
caribou, and trust for success to their own 
numbers and the confusion of the animals. 
If it were not that the Barren Ground 
caribou or reindeer is a stupid sort of 
creature, the Indians would score no often- 
er than they do on moose or the woodland 
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caribou. But the reindeer appears to prof- 
it no more by experience than the Indians 
themselves. In following a leader they 
are very much like sheep, and I saw many 
of them killed by Indians who ran to a 
point where a herd was passing,and which 
continued to very nearly hold its course 
despite the proximity of the enemy. Car- 
ibou run in single or double file, and very 
rarely bunched. It is in summer-time, 
however, that the Barren Ground ecari- 
bou falls a victim to the rapacity of the 
Indians. 

They are then moving in vast herds of 
countless numbers, are easily approached, 
or turned in desired directions by tufts of 
moss or rock set up in lines, along which 
the Indians lie in ambush, or driven into 
lakes, where they are slaughtered by the 
hundreds. The waste in summer of these 
food-providing animals of the North on 
the lakes is almost incredible. Hundreds 
are shot down merely for their tongues, 
and calves are killed for no other reason 
than to gratify the North-land Indian’s 
love of destruction. In winter the cari- 
bou’s eyesight is keener; they are separated 
into small herds, and infinitely more dif- 
ficultof approach. If, therefore, the Ind- 


ians starve because of unskilled hunting, 


it is only just retribution for their im- 
providence and rapacity. It was a bit 
hard on me that I happened at this par- 
ticular time to be an innocent sufferer in 
the result. 

After this experience of caribou-hunt- 
ing I joined no more ‘‘ chasing” parties; 
I was having every day all the running 
I could well attend to, and so thereafter 
when we sighted reindeer I devoted my- 
self to stalking those that had been cut 
off from the main body. But never in 
all my life have I seen such wretched 
marksmanship as those Indians display- 
ed. They not only miserably bungled 
their approach to the caribou, but their 
indiscriminate firing and the commotion 
they and the dogs created made it about 
impossible for me to get within range. 

Not the least trying of Barren Ground 
hunting, too, is the bewildering glare that 
assails your eyes when you have put up 
your glasses, as you must so soon as 
you start in pursuit of game. Even the 
darkest of smoked goggles, and, what 
are still better, those of native manufac- 
ture, that are made of bone, with only a 
T-shaped aperture before the eye, cannot 
insure you against snow-blindness. There 
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were very few bright days during o 
wanderings in the Barrens, neverthe|; 
every man in the party but myself \ 
more or less severely snow-blind, one : 
two so badly as to necessitate their hol; 
ing on toa sledge-line for guidance. 

As I had in times past been very bad! 
snow - blinded, I took extraordinary pr: 
cautions in the Barrens; for the thoug|) 
of getting up with musk-oxen and being 
unable to sight my rifle was unendur 
able. So I drew the handkerchief that 
was wound about my head in lieu of a 
hat down to the tops of my goggles. This 
kept the sun from shining down in my 
eyes, while little pieces of black silk fitted 
to the wire screening at the sides shut 
out all light from that direction. TI al 
ways walked behind my sledge, and kept 
my eyes on the tail of its moose - skin 
wrapper. While my eyes pained me in- 
cessantly, as much from the smoke of 
the tiny fire in the lodge as from the 
glare of the sun, I was never snow- 
blind. 

Referring again, before I go on with my 
trip, to the handkerchief I wound about 
my head after the Indian fashion, I may 
say it served me better than all the other 
head- gear I possessed. I had set much 
store by a worsted hood knitted for me 
in Canada, with a neck-piece that fitted 
about the chin, and a draw-string by 
which I could close it up to my eyes. 
But I found it more harmful than bene- 
ficial, for the reason that the freezing of 
my breath transformed its entire front 
into a sheet of ice, which it was impos- 
sible to thaw by our wretclied fire, and 
served only to freeze my face more quick- 
ly than exposure. For the same reason I 
carried a small pair of scissors to keep 
my beard and mustache clipped short. 
So the worsted hood was discarded, and 
the handkerchief held my hair, which 
reached nearly to my shoulders, in place 
over my ears, and permitted me to draw 
the hood of my fur capote forward and 
bind it snugly in place. Of course my 
cheeks and nose and chin froze, but they 
would have done so anyway, and I could 
thaw them out by rubbing with snow—a 
limbering process to which the worsted 
hood was not susceptible. To be sure, the 
method was rather hard on my face, 
which by the time I returned to Beniah’s 
lodge was as blackened and cut up as an 
alligator-skin; and it was hard on my 
fingers too, which froze with about every 








itment of this sort, but that was no 
we than I expected. So long as my 

et did not freeze to stop my progress, I 
suffered all else without a murmur. I 

is as careful of my feet as of my eyes. 
There was not much danger of their 
freezing during the almost continuous 
running of the daytime, and at night 
when we camped my first act was to put 
on my unborn musk-ox skin slippers and 
a pair of fresh duffel, which I carried in- 
side my shirt, next my skin; then I would 
put on two more pair of duffel and a 
pair of moccasins, taken from my sledge. 
Those I took off I put inside my sweater 
and slept on them. In the morning I 
again put my musk-ox-skin slippers and 
one pair of duffel inside my shirt, where 
[ carried them all day. 

But then these are details—and _ prob- 
ably uninteresting ones—and I must get 
on to my first musk-ox hunt. 

Two days more of hard running, in a 
wind that seemed to come direct from the 
north pole, brought us—we did not know 
where, but certainly once again to the 
verge of starvation. Meat there was none, 
and the little pieces of intestines and 
grease were not calculated to keep one up 
to such vigorous work. There had been 
no change in the country; indeed, the en- 
tire stretch of Barren Ground, so far as I 
saw, repeats over and again its few char- 
acteristics. Probably as you go north it 
becomes a little more rolling, if I may use 
such a word, where its face is broken by 
ridges of rock, round-backed and conical 
hills, small lakes, long, slow-rising, and 
moderate elevations, all entirely uncon- 
nected and separated from one another, 
and yet the view from an especially 
prominent elevation always reveals the 
general prairie (rolling) contour of the 
whole benighted country. And every- 
where silence; no sign of life, no vegeta- 
tion, save the black moss that is used for 
fuel in summer by the Indians, and the 
gray moss and lichens upon which the 
musk-ox and caribou feed. 

It was about three o’clock when we 
dragged ourselves wearily to the top of 
one of the many rocky ridges we had 
been going up and down all day, almost 
dreading to make the usual survey for the 
game we had looked for so often and in 
vain during the lasttwo days. One quick, 
eager glance, that turned to despair as 
neither musk-ox nor caribou was to be 
seen in any direction, and we sat down to 
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draw consolation and nourishment from 
our pipes. 

Suddenly keen-eyed Beniah jumped to 
his feet, and then on top of a rock, where 
he stood excitedly pointing to the north- 
west, and tremulously repeating ethen, 
ethen, as though to convince himself that 
his eyes were not playing him false. We 
were all standing in a second, staring 
into the horizon where Beniah pointed ; 
but I could not discover anything, except 
what seemed to be a vapor coming up 
out of the rocks four miles away, and 
that I did not at once recognize as the 
mist which arises from a herd of animals 
when the mercury is ranging between 
60° and 70° below zero, and may be 
seen five miles away on a clearday. A 
long look through my field-glasses told 
me the *‘ rocks” were animals of some sort, 
but not caribou; and as I handed the 
glasses to Beniah I said, ‘* then, illa,” and 
motioned him to look. I think he was 
nearly as much exercised by the power 
of the glasses as by the prospect of game; 
at all events, so soon as he got them 
ranged on the vapor he set up a yell that 
I interpreted to mean ejeri, and made a 
rush for his sledge. 

Instantly there was excitement enough 
on top of that ridge to put life into eight 
hungry men. I never beheld such agita- 
tion. The Indians for a minute huddled 
together, chattering and grinning and ges- 
ticulating, and then each man rushed to 
his sledge and began slipping his dogs 
from the harness. I knew then we had 
sighted musk-ox. Of course I had suited 
my action to the Indians, and began un- 
hitching my dogs also, but my harness 
came from the fort and had buckles, which 
in the bitter cold were unyielding, and by 
the time I had got all my dogs loose, put 
on my lighter capote—for I saw we were 
in for a long run—and strapped on my 
cartridge-belt, all the Indians and all the 
dogs had several hundred yards start, and 
were going along at a rattling pace. I 
saw at once that it was every man for 
himself on this expedition, and if I got a 
musk-ox I should have to work for him. 
And then I settled grimly to the business 
of running. Within about two miles I 
had caught up with the Indians, who had 
stretched out into a long column, with 
Seco and Echeena leading by half a mile. 
In another mile I had worked my way 
through the stragglers, and was hard on 
the heels of Echeena, but Seco was still 
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about two hundred yards ahead, and go- 
ing as though he could keep it up indefi- 
nitely. On my attempt to pass him Echee- 
na let out a link, and I had all I could 
do to keep at his heels, but in our race for 
second place we cut down Seco’s lead by 
a hundred yards. 

All this time we had been running over 
a suecession of sharp ridges, completely 
covered with all shapes and sizes of rocks, 
and set in snow that was soft and about 
a foot and a half deep. With tripping 
shoes we of course sunk in the snow at 
every step to within six inches of our 
knees, while our shoes jammed in the 
rocks that lay close together, or caught 
on those we attempted to clear in our 
stride. It was a species of hurdle-racing, 
with the softest of take-off and landing 
sides, and obstacles that were not to be 
knocked over. It was going that would 
test the bottom of the well-fed, best-con- 
ditioned athlete; how it wore on a half- 
starved man may be imagined. 

It seemed as though we should neter 
view the musk-oxen. Ridge after ridge 
we toiled over, and still that little cloud 
of vapor appeared as far off as when first 
sighted. Our positions remained un- 
changed—Seco leading with three dogs, 
Echeena and I a hundred yards _ be- 
hind, and half a mile back of us the re- 
mainder of the Indians and dogs. At 
such times as the deadly fatigue of run- 
ning permitted coherent thought I won- 
dered why Seco maintained such a pace, 
for I supposed when the musk-oxen were 
located he would of course delay his at- 
tack until all the Indians and dogs had 
come up; but I had seen enough of the 
Indians not to take any chances; and so 
[ kept on, each step seeming the last I 
could possibly make. 

As we were working our way up a 
rather higher and broader ridge I heard 
the dogs bark, and rushing past Echeena, 
reached the top in time to see a herd of 
about twenty-five to thirty musk-oxen, 
just startled into moving along another 
ridge about a quarter-mile beyond by 
Seco, who with his three dogs was racing 
after them not fifty yards ahead of me. 
Disgust, disappointment, and physical dis- 
tress momentarily stupefied me. Then 
sight of the musk-oxen, thought of what 
I had endured to reach them, fired me 
to renewed action. I anathematized Seco 
and all the North-land Indians for their 
fool methods of hunting, and increased 
Vou. XCII.—No. 551.—81 
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my pace. The musk-oxen were now in 
full run to the north along the top of the 
ridge, galloping like cattle, with heads 
carried well out, though not lowered, and 
going at a pace and with an ease over the 
rocks that surprised me. Their big bodies, 
with the long hair hanging down to em- 
phasize the shortness of legs, gave a curi- 
ous appearance to the flying herd. 

The wind was blowing a gale from the 
south, and we had hardly reached the top 
of the ridge on which the musk-oxen had 
been running when they disappeared over 
the northern end of it. By the time I 
reached the end of the ridge the main 
herd was a mile away to the north, and 
still going, but four had separated from 
the band, and were running through some 
hollows that bore almost due east. I in- 
stantly determined to follow these four— 
because I saw I could get to the leeward 
of them, and I felt they would event- 
ually head north to rejoin the herd. 
A caribou always circles up wind, but 
musk-oxen travel in any direction that 
necessity demands. Seco, with his dogs, 
was just ahead of me, keeping after the 
main band, and Echeena I had lost sight 
of. Iknew that separation from the Ind- 
ians might cost me my life, but musk-ox 
was the first and life the secondary consid- 
eration at that moment. And I started off 
at my fastest gait to the northeast, keep- 
ing a ridge between the musk-oxen and 
me, and knowing if they crossed ahead to 
the north I should come on their tracks. 

I do not know how far I ran, or how 
long I ran; I only remember that after 
a time the rocks and the snow whirled 
around me at such a pace I could not dis- 
tinguish where one began and the other 
ended; the great, dull, dead white surface 
before me appeared to rise and fall, and 
when I tripped over a rock I seemed to 
tumble a hundred feet, and take a hundred 
years to regain my feet. Sometimes I had 
to pull myself up on to my feet by the aid 
of the very rock which perhaps had laid 
me low. Once I lost my snow-shoe, and 
though it was really not a yard away, 
I started in a run after it—it seemed so 
far off. Everything looked as though I 
was peering through the wrong end of my 
field-glasses. AsI ran, my eyes pained me 
exquisitely, and I remember the horrible 
possibility occurred to me of my right eye 
(which is, in fact, much weaker than my 
left) going snow-blind by the time I got 
within shot of the musk-oxen. 
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And as I reached the bottom of each 
ridge it seemed to me I couid not strug- 
gle to the top, even though a thousand 
musk-oxen awaited my coming. I was 
in a dripping perspiration, and had 
dropped my capote and cartridge-belt, af- 
ter thrusting half a dozen cartridges into 
my trousers pockets, and my nine-pound 
45.90 weighed thirty. I hardly knew 
whether I was going up ridges or down 
ridges. Everything waltzed about me. 
I ran on and on in a sort of stupor, until, 
as I got to the top of a little ridge, I saw 
two musk-oxen about a hundred yards 
ahead of and running easily though direct- 
ly from me. And then the blood surged 
through my veins, the mist cleared from 
my eyes, and the rocks stopped whirling 
about me, for there, within range, was 
my quarry. I swung my rifle into po- 
sition and dropped on my knee for surer 
aim. Heavens! my hand shook so the 
front sight travelled all over the horizon, 
and my heart thumped against my side 
as though it would burst. 

For a moment I rested to get my breath 
—and the musk-oxen were still going from 
me—and then—another attempt—the fore 
sight for an instant held true—another 
second’s breathing—a quick aim—and I 
pressed the trigger. What a feeling of 
exultation as Isaw my quarry stagger and 
then drop! I was dizzy with delight. I 
gave vent toa yell, which, together with 
the report of my rifle, sent the other 
musk-ox into a wild gallop. It turned 
sharply to the left and went over a ridge, 
with me following on a run, all the while 
endeavoring to throw another cartridge 
into my rifle barrel. But the excessive 
cold, aided by my excitement, handicapped 
the mechanism, and the shell jammed. 

By the time I had sent the cartridge 
home, running meanwhile, I got over the 
ridge, and was just drawing a bead on 
the galloping musk-ox, when two shots in 
quick succession turned it staggering, and 
as it dropped I sent a bullet where it 
would do the most good—just as Echeena 
and one dog came running down from a 
ridge opposite. So that I and Echeena 
had the honor of scoring the first and 
second musk-ox. Then I went back over 
the ridge to look at the one I had brought 
down. It was a cow. The sex was a 
disappointment, to be sure, and I should 
not take this head that had cost me so 
much to secure; but nothing could dull 
the joy of having, after a tramp of (about) 
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twelve hundred miles, killed the most jn. 
accessible beast in the whole wide world 

After [ had made sure the musk-cow 
was really dead, I started again and to 
the north, hoping I might get on the trac); 
of the other two or some other strao 
glers from the main herd. Probably | 
went several miles farther, buoyed “up 
by the excitement of my success, but say 
the tracks of no living thing. 

The sun was setting as I turned 
around to go back to my musk-covw. 
where I supposed the Indians would 
bring up sledges and camp, and I had 
walked some time when I realized that. 
other than going south, I had not the 
remotest idea in what precise direction | 
was travelling, or just where that musk 
cow lay. I could not afford to waste 
any time or lose myself, for I had no 
capote, and the wind I was now facing 
had frozen my perspiration-soaked shirts 
as stiff and hard as boards. So | 
turned about and puzzled out my always 
half and sometimes wholly obliterated 
snow-shoe tracks back to my fallen 
quarry, where I arrived about nine 
o’clock, to find, sure enough, the lodge 
pitched and the Indians feasting on raw 
and half-frozen musk-ox fat. 

Gnawing a piece of this fat, and hardly 
able to crawl with the cold and fatigue, 
I followed back my tracks from her 
until I found my capote and belt. It 
was nearly midnight before Seco, badly 
frozen, turned up to report the killing of 
two musk-oxen, and we had tea (for the 
little fire is never kindled until all are in, 
because the tea would freeze in a very 
few minutes after making). Several of 
the men were snow-blind, and what with 
their groans, the fighting of the dogs over 
the frozen musk-cow, my ice-coated shirts, 
to thaw which there was not warmth 
enough in my body, and a 67° below zero 
temperature, the night of our first musk- 
ox killing was memorable. 

I had now killed this most inaccessible 
of all game, and therefore attained the 
prime object of my trip to the Barren 
Grounds. 

We continued north another week. 
having other hunting adventures; and 
when we finally turned southward, had 
penetrated two days beyond the arctic 
circle. We made our way back on snow- 
shoes to Great Slave Lake, where I left the 
party, and by canoe pushed on to the fron- 
tier, reaching Edmonton June 12th. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘*NOW ALL IS DONE.” 


‘ T)RISEIS,” said her boy-cousin, here 
B in Regent's Park, ‘‘did you see any 
one as we were leaving the Inner Circle?” 
‘‘No one in particular,” she answered 
him, carelessly. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘‘T suppose I must have been mistaken,” 
he said—and with that she resumed her 
turning over the leaves of his MS. book, 
to choose some piece for recitation. 

But nevertheless he remained restless 
and dissatisfied; he kept glancing down 
the dim blue vistas between the trunks 
of chestnut and sycamore; indeed he was 
so preoccupied that at first he did not no- 
tice what this was that she had begun to 
read. And then of a sudden he became 
conscious. 

‘‘Don’t!” he said, quickly, his face 
burning red with confusion. ‘‘ Don’t read 
that, Briseis! I did not know it was there. 
I'm awfully sorry. I beg your pardon. 
I forgot it was there, or I would have torn 
out the leaves. I beg your pardon—” 

‘* But what harm is there in Lord By- 
ron’s ‘Isles of Greece’?” said she, won- 
dering. 

‘“Tt is a reproach against your coun- 
try—a long reproach from beginning to 
end—and—and I don’t want you to im- 
agine —that any English person would 
think anything like that—or say anything 
like that to you—” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said she, smiling, to this sen- 
sitive small gentleman, ‘‘ it isno reproach 
at all, but an exhortation ; and it may have 
had its effect, you know, Adalbert. Any- 
how, Greece has won her independence; 
and she ought to be the last to resent any- 
thing Byron ever wrote about her—” 

‘*Give me the book, Briseis,” he said, 
and she handed it to him; ‘‘I will look 
out for something else.” 

But even now he did not turn at once 
to the MS. pages. 

‘Cousin Bry,” he said, ‘‘ you remem- 
ber the man who spoke to you one morn- 
ing last week?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” she made answer, lightly 
enough. 

‘*Ts it to avoid him that we have taken 
to coming here?” 


BRISEIS. 
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For the truth was they had forsaken 
their familiar retreat, where aforetime 
they had been half surrounded by bushes; 
and they had sought out another seclud- 
ed spot, also overlooking the lake. At 
this present moment, they were seated in a 
sort of open enclosure; above their heads 
the spreading branches of an elm; in 
front of them a breadth of greensward 
sloping down to the margin of the water; 
then the wide space of calm surface; and 
beyond that, on the other side, a row of 
tall trees that did not stir a leaf on this 
windless morning. Under that bank of 
foliage the oily, olive-green shadows were 
still and dreamlike—until a swan came 
breasting along, cleaving the liquid mir- 
ror, and leaving behind it two flashing 
divergent lines of silver. Placid and si- 
lent was this haven of rest, though there 
was a distant rumble of omnibuses, and 
though a faint film of smoke telling of 
the great city rose into the mingled white 
and azure of a cirrhus sky. ‘These sur- 
roundings of theirs were no doubt com- 
mon enough; and yet there was a certain 
sense of remoteness; even the rumbling 
of the omnibuses had at times a sugges- 
tion of the sea. 

When Briseis was asked whether she 
had chosen this isolated refuge in order 
to escape from Andreas Argyriades, she 
laughed—a little uneasily. 

‘* Why, what do you take me for, Adal- 
bert?” she said. ‘‘DoTI look as if I were 
afraid of him? Have you seen me watch- 
ing for him—and hiding? But then, you 
know, there are sometimes horrid things 
to be met with, like black beetles, and 
mice, and earwigs; and although one 
isn’t actually afraid of them, one would 
rather keep out of their way—” 

‘‘For if it was the same man,” her 
cousin continued, ‘‘ that I saw as we were 
leaving the Inner Circle, he appeared to 
be following us—” 

‘“So much the better—so much the 
better!” she responded, with blithe assur- 
ance. ‘‘ We shall get our interview over 
all the sooner. And you understand, 
Adalbert, that we must be back in good 
time this morning: Sir Francis is coming 
to lunch, to take some of us to the theatre 
—-The Mother-in-law—very amusing they 
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say it is—and it is a great chance, for 
there is such a run on the piece—but he 
said some time ago that he would look 
out. Adalbert, did you ever know any 
one quite so kind, and thoughtful, and 
generous as he is?” Her manner had 
completely changed, and her expression 
too; her beautiful, great, dark eyes were 
full of a happy light; there was a soft 
and lingering music in the low tones of 
her voice whenever she chanced to speak 
(which was pretty often) of Frank Gor- 
don. ‘‘And then he is so modest!” she 
went on. ‘‘ Why, if I were he, I should 
be so proud—oh! so proud as to be unen- 
durable-——I should want everybody to 
know, not merely that I was Sir Francis 
Gordon, but that I was Gordon of Grant- 
ly. And I should expect every one to 
know the history of the clan, and all the 
battles and fights of the old time. Why, 
when I was at Grantly Castle, he seemed 
to make light of everything—the family 
portraits—the weapons in the hall—-the 
ancient building itself; he seemed afraid 
to be thought a poseur; he seemed to 
laugh everything aside, and to consider 
his visitors as all-important. But there,” 
she said, with a sudden _ peevishness, 
‘* what is the use of my talking? I know 
what your opinion is: I know you detest 
him!” 

**Oh, yes, of course I do,” said her 
cousin. ‘‘Only —only I wonder where 
else you would find a grown-up man like 
that—one in his position—taking notice 
of a lame boy like me.” 

‘There now—that’s what it is!” she 
broke in, eagerly. ‘‘Ti t’s just where it 
is! He is generously disposed all round; 
there is no time-serving and respecting 
of persons; look at the trouble he must 
have been at to get you the Highland 
dirk, and the broadsword, and the targe—” 

‘*Of course, Briseis,” her boy-cousin 
said, ‘‘every one understands why he is 
particularly kind to any one in our house 
—why he comes to the house at all. 
Every one knows: it is to see you.” 

But at this she drew in a little; and 
there was a touch of color on her fore- 
head as she replied— 

‘* You must not say such things, Adal- 
bert. They might be very much misun- 
derstood.” 

Some short time thereafter, happening 
to raise her eyes from the MS. book, she 
saw that Andreas Argyriades was ap- 
proaching by one of the paths: even at a 


certain distance she knew who this wags 
by the green-white waxen pallor of }yjs 
face and the furtive and watchful look 
of his small black eyes, to say nothing of 
his jaunty costume, now supplemented }), 
a cane and a pair of yellow kid gloves 
She betrayed no surprise—took no notic; 
indeed. She resumed her reading, if 
lower tones— 
‘Strike! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backwards o’er the stormy Forth; 
Let them tell their pale Convention 
How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honor 
Is not to be bought nor sold—’ 


“TI beg your pardon for interrupting 
you, my dear friend,” Argyriades said, in 
Romaic, and with a ceremonious bow he 
took off his straw hat. 

She looked up; the recognition she ac 
corded him was of the slightest; but he 
on his part deliberately went to the foot 
of an adjacent tree, got hold of one of thie 
small green-painted chairs standing there, 
and brought it back with him, seating 
himself beside her. 

‘* Now, my dear friend Briseis—” 

‘“‘T do not wish to hear anything you 
may have to say,” she interposed, calmly 
and coldly. 

‘*Again I beg your pardon,” he said, 
with studied politeness, ‘‘ but it is neces 
sary you should. It is of great impor 
tance to you—greater than you imagine. 
I did not answer the hasty notes you sent 
me; no, for it is always unwise, it is use 
less, to reply to what is written in anger. 
To consider the situation quietly is the 
better way—” 

**T do not wish to consider any situa- 
tion,’’ she retorted, with some greater 
warmth. ‘‘ You know well how the case 
stands between us. You stole from your 
dead sister’s writing-desk certain letters 
belonging to me. You offered to hand 
them over to me if I paid you; and fcol 
ishly I sent you the money you demand 
ed. Then you lied; you refused to re 
turn them, hoping for more money; and 
now you come here, again hoping for 
more money. But, sir, you have made a 
mistake. I tell you, you may do what 
you like with those letters. Show them 
to whom you like! They are perfectly 
harmless, as you are aware—” 

‘** Perhaps — perhaps,” he replied, with 
absolute equanimity. ‘‘ Perhaps I might 
think so; perhaps another might not 
think so; it matters nothing. But in my 








present hard straits, if I cannot come to 
you now and again and ask you for @ 
little friendly help—if I am forced, great- 
ly against my will, to come to you in a 
different manner —I do not propose to 
avail myself of that packet of letters at 
all. Oh, no. I may myself burn them; 
they are of little use to me; though I had 
hoped they might be the means of in- 
ducing you to give a little aid to an ac- 
quaintance of former times and a fellow- 
countryman. It was not to be so. Very 
well. But I have other resources. In- 
deed I may say that I have means where- 
by I ean very easily secure your consent 
to any arrangement I choose to pro- 





— 
ae? Ti thauma!” she exclaimed, scornful- 
ly; but she was startled all the same; his 
manner was so tranquil and confident. 

‘*Oh, yes, truly,” he continued, cross- 
ing his gloved hands the one over the 
other, the cane being between. ‘‘Do you 
know why I did not answer the hurried 
and angry notes you sent to me? Be- 
cause I wished to have more of them—in- 
dignant, demanding, imperative, so much 
the better. But on reflection I have 
enough. And it is with these, not with 
the others, that I propose to secure your 
kindness, my dear friend. I can dispense 
with the passionate adorations of our 
good Lamprinos; I can even burn them. 
But what have I in their stead? My dear 
friend, you do not appear to perceive the 
situation in which you kave placed your- 
self. Supposing that I take only the first 
of these notes to any one particularly in- 
terested in you, and I say, ‘Sir, behold 
here is a communication to me from the 
beautiful Miss Valieri; and you will see 
that she pays a first instalment of £5 to 
procure back to herself certain letters: it 
is for you to judge whether these letters 
were likely to have been. compromising 
or not’? My dear friend, you say I can 
work no harm. Is not that a little harm? 
Is not that a revenge, a just revenge, 
in the case of your being implacable 
and refusing me assistance in my hard 
straits?—” 

Her look had changed. She saw how 
she had been entrapped; and for a mo- 
ment or two she was fear-stricken and 
palpitating. 

‘*But the truth is stronger!” she said, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Even if you tried such a 
base and wicked thing, the truth would 
defeat you! For any one would imme- 
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diately answer you, ‘ Produce, then, the 
compromising letters ’—” 

‘‘And if these were destroyed ?— or 
missing somewhere in Greece?” he said, 
placidly. ‘‘If there remained only this 
plain and evident testimony that you 
were sO anxious to get them back that 
you paid a first instalment of money—” 

At this moment there chanced to come 
along one of the workmen of the Park, 
carrying some garden implement in his 
hand. As soon as he was near enough, 
Adalbert Elliott, who had been watching 
his cousin’s face with the intensest scru- 
tiny, and who was almost voiceless, in- 
deed, with excitement and indignation— 
Adalbert managed to call aloud from the 
Bath chair— 

‘* Gardener—gardener—come here for 
a moment! Or will you go for a police- 
man—will you send a policeman here— 
there is a lady being terrified by this ras- 
cal—” 

The British workman does not like 
meddling in matters which he does not 
understand. The official in mole-skin 
stood staring with bovine eyes at the 
members of this little group, looking 
from one to the other, saying nothing, 
asking nothing. But Briseis herself ad- 
dressed him hurriedly— 

‘*No, no, it is all a mistake. Never 
mind; it is nothing. We were merely 
talking. This gentleman is my friend.” 
—‘God, what a friend!’ she said to her- 
self, as the gardener went leisurely on his 
way. 

‘** What does your young companion 
wish?” asked Argyriades, calmly, with a 
glance at the lad’s flushed cheeks and 
panting breast. 

‘‘He wishes a policeman to be sent 
for,’ was her instant retort. 

‘* What, for me?” he said, elevating his 
eyebrows slightly. ‘‘ Ah, that would be 
so impolitic. You surely do not court 
exposure, my dear friend? If there is 
any exposure, if there is any lamentable 
result, then it is owing to you, not to me. 
Besides, what am I doing that is against 
English law? Here I am sitting quietly, 
advising an old acquaintance as to what 
is best in her own interests. Not a sin- 
gle threat even —everything amicable. 
Now if it were Demetri that you had to 
deal with, ah, what a position would be 
yours! Demetri recognizes that in the 
implacable fight for life it is every one 
for himself; and he is merciless, relent- 
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less — relentless, merciless. Whereas I 
come to you and show you what danger 
you are in; I wish to be your friend; I 
wish to help you—” 

‘*Then give me back every one of those 
notes I sent you!” she said, imperatively. 
‘* Keep the letters! And keep the money! 
Or if it is money you want—” She hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ Yes—to have done with you I 
will give you ten pounds—I will give you 
twenty pounds—for everything—every- 
thing — everything!” Then again she 
said: ‘‘No, I will not!—not a farthing! 
Oh, I don’t know what to do!” she ex- 
claimed, almost wildly. ‘‘ But this I do 
know, that if your brother Demetri is a 
meaner, a more contemptible scoundrel 
than you, then I am ashamed that my 
country should have given birth to such 
a pair!” 

She rose to her feet, as if by some phys- 
ical effort she would throw off the coils 
she felt inevitably gathering round her. 
And Adalbert, who had been looking on 
in the greatest distress, struck in: 

‘* Briseis, is it not about time we were 
getting back home? If Sir Francis Gor- 
don is coming to lunch, we must not be 
late, you know—” 

‘** Yes, yes, yes,’ 


’ 


she said, quickly, and 


she placed the MS. volume in the leather 
pocket. 

‘*And may not I accompany you for 
part of the way?” Argyriades said, bland- 


ly. ‘‘ There are so many things I wish 
to make clear to you while I have the 
opportunity. It is not always safe to 
write, in delicate negotiations—” 

‘*Then you are afraid of the magistrate, 
after all!” she said. 

** Ah, no, no, not in the least,’ he re- 
sponded, as he set out walking by her 
side. ‘‘For what amIdoing? In alan- 
guage that no one around understands I 
am offering you a little advice—nothing 
more. I show you how you are situated; 
and I ask you not to push me to extrem- 
ities. Iam not revengeful; though you 
have refused help to a countryman, and 
called him many hard names. These I 
do not heed; these do not hurt. No, I 
give you my word of honor, I am not re- 
vengeful; and I do not propose to show 
any one your written entreaties to me, if 
you will be considerate, if you will give 
me a few pounds from time to time, until 
you can give me the large sum that is to 
redeem what you call everything—every- 
thing—everything. I am not merciless, 
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like Demetri; I am reasonable; but above 
all I am poor, and in hard straits—while 
you are rich.” 

“I am not rich!” she answered him 
but with some despairing consciousness 
that answering was of no avail. ‘My 
small fortune was lost, altogether lost: 
and the little I have to live on now—” 

‘““Ah, I know,” he said. ‘“I know 
something of that. But you have rich 
relatives, and rich friends, and, still more. 
you have rich expectations: do I not un- 
derstand something of that too? Reflect, 
then. Might it not be worth your while 
to consent to some arrangement—some 
equitable arrangement—which would ben- 
efit me and harm none other—” 

‘‘IT have no money—I gave you all | 
had!” she said, desperately. 

‘*Ah, but how easy for you to obtain 
it! There are always guardians, trustees, 
relatives who can be appealed to; they 
advance assistance, because of the rich 
expectations—how easy all that is!”’ 

And so he went on explaining her posi- 
tion to her, and defending his own con- 
duct, with an insinuating and subtle inge- 
nuity; while her revolted judgment had 
hardly a word in reply—or perhaps she 
did not deign to reply. In this manner 
they left the Park, and crossed over, and 
got into Devonshire Place; and still he 
hung on to her, with his crafty plausibili- 
ties carefully avoiding any distinct intro- 
duction of a threat. But just as they 
were nearing the house, Adalbert called 
out— 

‘* Briseis, there is Sir Francis!—won’t 
you wait for him?” 

Her eyes lighted up with pleasure and 
welcome— perhaps with some assurance 
of safety too. As for Argyriades, he also 
seemed to recognize the new-comer. 

‘*You will let me hear from you?” he 
said to Briseis,in an undertone. ‘‘ Adieu!” 
And therewith he raised his hat, turned 
away, and made off in the direction of 
the Marylebone Road. 

During the next second or two some- 
thing strange and bewildering occurred. 
She was standing there, ready to put into 
words the more than friendly greeting 
that already shone in her face, and hav- 
ing no further thought at all of the bane- 
ful influence from which she had just 
been freed. As Frank Gordon came along 
she could see that his look was following 
the figure of the man who had so sudden- 
ly slunk away at his approach. That was 











but natural. He may even have been 
surprised ; people do not usually beat so 
hasty a retreat; it was enough to court 
observation. But what she was not pre- 
nared for—she who had studied, who 
knew, his every shade of expression—was 
the grave and reserved fashion in which 
Gordon, who ordinarily was so light- 
hearted and off-handed, received and re- 
turned her welcome. Was he in trouble, 
then? It could not be that in an instant 
he had grown suspicious of her! Only— 
and all this happened with incredible 
swiftness—as he helped her as usual to 
get Adalbert and the empty Bath chair 
into the house, her heart sank somehow. 
With some strange and vague alarm she 
felt that he and she were not as they had 
been. And shedid not know what wrong 
she had done. 

Nor was it with much lightness of spirit 
that he now ascended to the drawing-room, 
leaving Briseis and her boy-cousin below. 
He knew that this must be his last visit— 
or at least one of the last—to a house 
whither he had been drawn by an unsus- 
pected but all too powerful attraction. It 
is true he might have made some excuse 
and escaped from this theatre-engagement 
also, thereby enabling him to sever the 
connection at once and finally; but he did 
not wish to do anything that would pro- 
voke remark. He would rather withdraw 
gradually. And he would take scrupu- 
lous care to show, on the one or two occa- 
sions on which he might still have to meet 
Briseis that his attitude towards her dif- 
fered in nothing from his attitude towards 
the others. He could keep his own secret 
—and dree his own weird. 

But in those hours of anxious self- 
examination that had followed his start- 
ling discovery, during which he was ask- 
ing himself whether he had unwittingly 
been guilty of exhibiting any special favor 
towards Briseis, there was one point that 
pricked him hard. In making up the 
successive small parties for concerts or 
picture-galleries or theatres, while Mrs. 
Elliott’s convenience, or the size of the 
box, or some such consideration might 
rule out this one or that of the other girls, 
Briseis was always included. It had come 
to be a general understanding. It was 
‘Briseis—and who else with her?? And 
now, at the last moment, here came an op- 
portunity of showing that he had never 
meant to treat Briseis differently from the 
rest. The box he had secured at the 
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theatre was for four: if she—by some 
arrangement apparently accidental—were 
to be left out, would not that be a demon- 
stration of impartiality? Surely she would 
not feel hurt? Surely she could not im- 
agine that any slight was intended? The 
other girls were accustomed to be left at 
home from time to time. And he knew 
that he was no traitor to Briseis in so 
scheming, in so acting; it was what he 
was in honor bound to do; and then— 
thereafter—let come what might! 

‘He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 

With adieu for evermore, 

My dear, 

And adieu for evermore,’ 

Nevertheless it was in no gay mood 
that he now entered the drawing-room, 
to receive the usual welcome from these 
gabbling girls. And at the very outset 
they noticed the alteration in his de- 
meanor. Could this be Frank Gordon, 
who was always so full of fun, and devil- 
ment, and wild projects? Why, so pre- 
occupied and ill at ease was he that he 
even condescended to talk about the wea- 
ther. Beautiful morning—looking like a 
change, though—dark clouds gathering in 
the east—coming up against the wind— 
uncommon to have thunder at this time 
of the year— But at this moment the 
little widow made her appearance, smil- 
ing upon her favorite as was her wont. 

‘*T’m very sorry, Mrs. Elliott,” he said 
to her, presently, ‘‘ but the only box I 
could get for to-day holds only four. 
Now I don’t think it was quite settled— 
perhaps you could tell me who are going 
to be so kind as to make up the party—” 

‘Really, Sir Francis,” said the widow 
—and her tired and troubled face looked 
quite sympathetic and pleased as she re- 
garded the young man—‘“‘ they are all so 
much indebted to you; but this time 1 do 
think my dearest Olga and Brenda were 
mentioned—I wouldn’t dictate—it is for 
you to say—” 

‘Oh, but that’s all right,” said he. 
““That’s all right.” And then at this 
point he hesitated, and very nearly broke 
away from his resolve. He felt as if he 
were about to strike Briseis—and that she 
would quiver under the blow. However, 
he went on. ‘‘ There is the fourth place, 
Mrs. Elliott—?” 1 

She looked at him with some astonish- 
ment. 

‘Oh, yes—of course—I had assumed 
you would be taking Briseis—” 
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‘*But haven't we been rather neglect- 
ful of Miss Cinderella?” he suggested. 
‘*There shouldn't be a Cinderella in any 
house—it isn’t fair—” 

Carlotta Bingham, who was known by 
this nickname, and who was the youngest 
and latest addition to the household, col- 
ored up when she heard herself mention- 
ed in this connection: she had not hither- 
to participated in any of these little fes- 
tivities. 

‘** Oh, our dear Carlotta?” exclaimed the 
widow, with instant approval. ‘‘ That 
would be so nice! That would be so kind 
of you, Sir Francis. I’m sure you will be 
such a happy party. They tell me that 
The Mother-in-law is just too laughable 
for anything.” And so that matter was 
settled; and as the gong now sounded 
they all of them trooped down to the 
dining-room, where Briseis had just estab- 
lished her cousin Adalbert at the lunch- 
eon table. 

To Frank Gordon this was a sombre 
meal: it seemed to be in consonance with 
the mysterious darkening of the day all 
around them, caused by the creeping up 
of the thunder-clouds that now hung over- 
head. There was plenty of chattering at 
the table, it is true; but to him it sounded 
as if it came from a distance. He instinct- 
ively knew that at times Briseis’s eyes 
sought his face, questioning; and he did 
not dare to meet any of those timid glances. 
He rather tried to listen to the trash that 
the anzmic medical student was talking: 
it appeared to be some kind of cheap cyni- 
cism—perhaps sufficient to overawe acom- 
pany of girls. 

‘* What does a man do when he’s drunk? 
Why, he don’t know! If he’s got a stiff 
dose of rum into him, he'll turn his hand 
toanything. He'll quarrel with a police- 
man, and knock off his helmet; and that 
means a five-shilling fine the next morn- 
ing. Or he'll run out from an earth-work 
and under heavy fire he'll pick upa wound- 
ed comrade, and carry him back into 
safety; and that means that next day his 
colonel tells him he’s going to recom- 
mend him for the Victoria Cross. It’s all 
a toss-up— whether it’s to be a five-shilling 
fine or the V.C.; and when he gets sober 
again he finds out what has happened !” 

The fond mother looked admiringly at 
the pallid youth; and with unmistakable 
pride she turned to her neighbor. 

‘* Well, Sir Francis, what do you say 
to that?” she asked, with a smile. 
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‘“‘There’s a good deal of scepticism go- 
ing about nowadays,” he answered her. 
with careless irrelevance. ‘‘ Very soon 
they'll be saying that Balbus never did 
build any wall.” 

In fact he was paying but little heed to 
all this aimless strife of tongues; he was 
thinking rather of the moment when Bri- 
seis should discover that she was to be 
left behind, and he was wondering how 
she would take the unexpected change. 
As it turned out, some chance remark of 
one of the girls, as they rose from table, 
revealed the truth; but he resolutely key 
his eyes away from Briseis’s face. Proba- 
bly, he said to himself, she would show 
no sign at all; she was not a school-gir!: 
and if there was any little surprise or 
disappointment, the general sunniness of 
her nature would soon throw all that 
aside. When, a little while thereafter. 
they parted at the front door—for she had 
come to see the theatre-goers off — she 
shook hands with him and bade good-by 
to him just as usual; and if she regarded 
him with something of grave inquiry— 
perhaps of proud and injured and pathetic 
inquiry—it was mayhap as well that he 
did not notice. He was glad to get away 
and bury himself in this four- wheeled 
cab. 

It might have been a hearse, as far 
as he was concerned; and black as his 
thoughts were the louring heavens over 
head, that looked all the more heavy and 
ominous because of the steely half-light 
shining along the house fronts. Fortu- 
nately the girls kept jabbering among 
themselves; and he was left alone in 
peace. What he was mostly thinking of 
was this— Had the last farewell been 
taken ?—and in that manner? 

The four of them got into the box just 
as the play began. It was one of those 
farcical comedies the hero of which courts 
the laughter of the audience by exhibiting 
himself as a helpless imbecile in all sorts 
of impossible situations; and in this case 
he was neither better ror worse than his 
kind; the house, from stalls to gallery, 
roared at the poor man’s perplexities and 
fatuities—even though at times there was 
a sort of startled hush as the thunder 
growled overhead. But what Frank Gor- 
don saw was the strangest thing: a phan- 
tasmagoria with no laughter in it at all— 
with no meaning even: a series of scenes 
without connection: an appearance of 
figures that had apparently no relation to 

















each other. A fat, elderly gentleman 
was vociferously irate about something; 
two young women, with tragic gestures, 
vept hysterically; the distracted tomfool 
tumbled in on the stage with his coat half 
torn off his back; there was a wild con- 
ference of relatives, all of them in even- 
ing dress and all of them undoubtedly 
insane: in short, the fun grew fast and 
furious, and the audience kept up a con- 
tinuous chorus of laughter, in spite of 
that low, muttering growl above the roof. 
And then, once and again, there was a 
sudden light in the upper parts of the 
theatre—a pale and livid flash that made 
the other lights look orange; then a space 
of silence followed by an alarming rattle 
that seemed to shake the gewgaw build- 
ing and all its canvas simulacra; and 
after that a fierce hissing of rain that 
sounded as if it were descending in sheets. 
It was the oddest kind of accompaniment 
to this tangled web of nothingness that 
was being produced on the stage; per- 
haps it was some consciousness of this 
overweighing war of the elements that 
distracted “his attention; at all events 
these figures were to him as figures in a 
dream; and when at length he had to see 
about getting his companions safely taken 
home, he had not the faintest intelligible 
idea as to what had been passing before 
him. He had been present at the per- 
formance of a mystery. 

When they arrived at the house, the 
girls would have had him go in with them, 
for tea; but he declined; he resumed pos- 
session of the cab, and was driven down 
to the Sirloin Club, which snug little 
place he found he had all to himself. So 
he drew in an easy-chair to the fire; and 
called for a reading-lamp to be placed on 
the small table; and took from his pocket 
a number of letters that he had merely 
skimmed over in the morning. There 
was one from the Princess, who had re- 
markably little to say about her future 
daughter-in-law, and a great deal to say, 
of a comical kind, concerning the world- 
ly-pious waverings of the Margravine of 
Pless-Gmunden. There was one from 
Lord Rockminster, coritaining an invita- 
tion for the first fortnight in December. 
There was another from Lady Adela, in- 
forming him that she was about to send 
him her new novel, and he was ‘ honest- 
ly—honestly, now,’ to tell her what he 
thought of it, and how many of the peo- 
ple he could recognize. If he knew of 
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any free libraries, in the north or else- 
where, that would accept a copy, she 
would be delighted to send one; and 
would it be considered a greater compli- 
ment if she added her autograph? But 
of course the all-engrossing communica- 
tion was that from Georgie Lestrange— 
one of the first she had written after her 
arrival at her new abode; and these pages 
he pored over, and read again and again, 
as if he were striving to learn something 
about the writer—something more than 
was possible to be learnt during their lad- 
and-iass skirmishing among the hills and 
moors and river-valleys of Inverness- 
shire. Curiously enough, it was to these 
wild neighborhoods that (as soon as she 
had said what she had to say about her 
brother’s condition) the longings of her 
soul seemed to return. Already Miss 
Georgie was grown nostalgic. The sky 
of Florida, she declared, was too palely 
and uniformly blue, and it was too far 
removed away from the earth. She want- 
ed clouds that came into the picture 
that were part of her surroundings—that 
lent light and shadow to the dappled 
straths, that gave splendors of color to 
the sunsets, and brought majesty into the 
moonlight nights. All of which con- 
siderations naturally led up to reminis- 
cences, of a more or less pathetic cast. 
‘*Do you remember,” wrote this in- 
genuous student of art and landscape, 
‘“‘one morning you were fishing the 
Priest’s Bridge Pool; and I was reading 
a book; and when I began to read I 
thought the skies were perfectly fine and 
flawless. Then in a little while I hap- 
pened to look up, to see what you were 
doing; and lo and behold! there had 
stolen into the sky, staring over the crest 
of the opposite hill, a great mass of 
white cloud, not shaded with any per- 
spective, but a bolt-upright mass, a 
blinding white against a blinding blue, 
and glaring at you as if it had come 
jumping out of another world. And 
then such keenness of color; the purple 
slopes of heather, far off as they were, 
had come quite near—you would have 
thought you could touch them with your 
parasol, which was all very remarkable 
and admirable; but in five minutes the 
heavens were black, and the rain was 
whipping the Priest's Bridge Pool into 
smoke, and I was hiding my wee self 
under an alder-bush... Was that the 
day we startled the heron down by the 
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Silver Pool, on our way home? Oh, the 
gorgeousness of that evening!—the hills 
out in the west like violet velvet against 
the gold; and all the tops of Aonach Mér 
burning ir crimson; and the down in 
the still pools, beside the green alders, 
the crimson repeated again on the smooth 
water. And there was that gray phantom 
of a creature; and we crept up behind the 
bushes; and he was out on a stone; and 
I think you could have touched him 
with the point of your rod, before he 
stretched out his great wings and went 
away down the river as silently as a 
moth ... But best of all were the moon- 
light evenings— you remember?— when 
we went a little way up into the open 
forest, and listened for the belling of 
the stags, and there was a golden moon 
just over Ben-na-Van, and a mist all 
along the moorland, and Lady Adela, 
and Rose, and Sibyl—the White Sisters— 
like three ghosts, and not a single word 
said because of the stillness. And once 
we heard the pipes—oh! so far away— 
a faint, unearthly cry—lI never heard the 
like of it before—it was the banshee! Do 
you remember the magical nights with 
the moonlight coming through the trees 
on to the lawn, and the scent of sweet- 
gale, and the murmur of the stream down 
in the valley?—do you remember?—do 
you care to remember?—are you as anx- 
ious as I am to remember and recall? 
Well, well, it’s no use. Only, I’m sick 
of blue skies—skies that are monotonous- 
ly and uninterestingly blue; and my 
heart flies away back to a country that I 
know—a country where there are clouds, 
and wild seas, and rain, and silver, and 
glorious sunsets, and mystic nights among 
the hills. 





Dahin, dahin, 
Mécht ich mit dir, O mein Geliebter, ziehn !” 


Why, this was quite a burst of elo- 
quence on the part of Georgie; and for 
the moment he, too, experienced an up- 
raising of heart in recalling their boy- 
and-girl escapades. Surely it was none 
so tragic a fate to which his honor had 
bound him; that happy-go-lucky com- 
panionship in the northern wilds would 
lead naturally enough into the more se- 
rious, the life-long, companionship that 
lay before him. And all would be well. 

But there was something haunting him, 
even amidst these optimistic resolves and 
hopes: it was the recollection of a house 








in Devonshire Place—the front door open 
—and a last look from which he had tur) 
ed away his eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A RESOLVE. 


Now hardly had Frank Gordon and 
the three girls driven away to the the 
atre when the indefatigable little widow 
seeking to console those who had been lef 
behind, proposed that she and they should 
pay a visit to the Brewers’ Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall. Perhaps, strictly 
speaking, this could scarcely be called in 
troducing the young ladies to polite socie 
ty—at least, to any great extent; but the 
entertainment was cheap; muchinforma 
tion might be acquired; and there was a 
Highland piper playiag outside one of 
the distillery stalls. And so, despite the 
threatening weather, a cab was sent for 
and Miss Ada, and Miss Bowles, and Miss 
Tressider were bidden to get ready. 

‘*T’m very sorry we can’t take you as 
well, dear Briseis,” said the widow. ‘Tl 
cab only holds four, of course® And be- 
sides I know you are anxious to get on 
with those dining-room curtains; for | 
wouldn't let any one else touch them; 
they might spoil your design; and it was 
so clever of you to think of a stem of 
maize and the simple leaves; the gold 
thread on the dark green cloth is so ef 
fective; and such free, bold drawing— 
where did you learn to do ali these cley 
er things?—or is it just a natural gift 
all round? I’m so sorry we can’t take 
you—”’ 

‘*Oh, but I would much rather get on 
with the curtains, Aunt Clara,” said Bri 
seis. She had looked dazed and scared 
all during luncheon—perhaps no one had 
noticed; and now she seemed chiefly anx- 
ious to get away and be alone. But she 
remained in the hall, to help the girls on 
with their jackets and capes. 

The cab came up; the bustling, loqua 
cious party got out upon the pavement- 
with many exclamations about the thun 
derous look of the skies; then they drove 
off ; and the house again grew still. 
Briseis went into the school-room. Her 
cousin Adalbert was lying on the sofa, 
absorbed in reading football news; but as 
soon as he saw her, he threw aside the 
paper. 

‘* Briseis,” said he at once, ‘‘ have you 
and Sir Francis Gordon quarrelled?” 












She hesitated. What was the use of a 
bov confidant? And yet she was sorely 
distraught; her mind was all tempest- 
torn with fears and conjectures; to speak 
to any one was an immeasurable relief. 
And the lame lad had always been her 
chivalrous friend and champion. 

‘‘“What makes you think that?” she 
asked, evasively. 

‘‘He never left you at home before, 
when others were going.” 

‘Oh, that is nothing—that is nothing,’ 
she answered him. ‘Some one must re- 
main behind—why not I? I have had 
nore than my share of those concerts and 
theatres. He has been very kind to me— 
very—” 

‘‘He hardly spoke a word to you at 
luncheon,” her cousin continued. 

‘* There was so much talking!” she said. 

‘‘ Well, then, when he first saw you—I 
mean outside—when he came along the 
pavement—and the other man was going 
away—” 

Her expression instantly changed. 

‘‘Ah, did you notice that, Adalbert? 
did you notice that? Was it so obvious 
that any one could notice it? Indeed I 
knew I could not be mistaken! And what 
had I done? Why should he be angry 
with me? Yes, I saw him look in that 
curious way after Argyriades; but why 
should he blame me if any one speaks to 
me? Why should he have changed so 
suddenly—why should he regard me with 
coldness and distrust? And yet I cannot 
believe that he could suspect me—that he 
could be so unjust as to accuse me mere- 
ly because he saw a stranger going away! 
No, no; there must be something else,” 
she went on, with growing excitement. 
‘* Adalbert, what is it that I have done? 
What wrong can I have done? Why did 
he not tell me if I was to blame?” 

She was standing by the table, her fin- 
gers tightly clasped in front of her; her 
lips were trembling, and her eyes had 
filled with tears. It was a strange thing 
for the helpless lame boy to witness. Or- 
dinarily the demeanor of this beautiful, 
tall cousin of his was marked by a perfect 
self - possession—a self -possession sweet 
and serene and well- wishing: now she 
was like some frightened child, who had 
been reprimanded or punished for an un- 
known offence. Yet how could the poor 
lad help her? He had no wit or skill in 
such matters. Indeed, of late, when Bri- 
seis seemed to be in trouble, it had always 
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occurred to him that it was to Frank Gor- 
don himself she ought to appeal. 

‘* Briseis,” he said, almost at random, 
‘* what does that man want who has come 
twice to threaten you? I cannot under- 
stand a word of what he says; but I know 
he threatens you—you are so scornful and 
indignant—” 

‘* Ah, that is quite another thing,” she 
answered him, quickly. ‘‘ That is a ques- 
tion of money; that is a trifle; I am not 
so concerned about that, except at the 
moment. It is not of threatening or of 
money that one thinks when— And yet 
—and yet,” she went on, after a second or 
so, ‘‘ there are such strange possibilities. 
If Argyriades has already tried to make 
mischief—who can tell? It is all a be- 
wilderment to me—and I have no one to 
guide me—no one atall. Andif there was 
any chance of mischief, don’t you think it 
would be better to sacrifice anything— 
anything—to get rid of that man? Don’t 
you think so, Adalbert? If it is only a 
question of money, what is money ?—what 
is any sacrifice to get rid of such a threat? 
Ihave no money—none at all at present; 
but perhaps my trustee in Edinburgh 
could get some for me. Don’t you think 
I ought to buy this man off at any cost, 
to make sure—to make sure?—don’t you 
think so, Adalbert?—don’t you think so?” 

In her agitation she was really talking 
to herself; she did not wait for any re- 
ply; and her cousin, embarrassed and con- 
scious that he was incapable of advising 
her, dared not speak. But she seemed to 
have made up her mind. She cleared a 
portion of the table. She fetched some 
writing-materials from -the top of a chest 
of drawers. And then she sat down and 
hastily wrote two notes: the first of them, 
addressed to Mr. Murray, the Edinburgh 
W.S., begged him to advance her five-and- 
twenty pounds, if that was within the scope 
of his powers; the second conveyed acurt 
intimation to Argyriades that she would 
meet him at a quarter to twelve on the 
following morning, at the corner of York 
Terrace and York Gate, while she added 
that she hoped he would come prepared 
to state explicitly what sum he would 
take in return for all communications 
from her in his possession, including the 
one she was now perining. These two 
letters, for safety’s sake, she herself car- 
ried to the nearest post-office box; there- 
after returning to the tranquil embroidery 
of golden stems and joints and leaves on 
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the breadth of dark green cloth. Her boy- 
cousin, furtively regarding her from time 
to time, guessed that her mind might not 
be quite as tranquil as her occupation; 
but he was too diffident to interfere, even 
with a shy word of sympathy. 

The day wore on, and she grew more 
and more sick at heart, because of all this 
doubt, and questioning, and anxious sur- 
mise. Frank Gordon’s change of manner 
towards her had been so sudden, so un- 
expected, so inexplicable. ‘ Why—why?’ 
she kept asking herself. Surely he could 
not suspect or scorn her simply because 
a stranger in the street had slunk away 
at his approach? Or had Argyriades been 
attempting to find a better market for his 
stolen wares? Perhaps a sample had been 
shown? And she was to be condemned 
unheard — by the one human being on 
whose opinion and regard she had come 
to set such perilous store. 

And then she drew a cloak of pride 
around her. Why should she be solici- 
tous about any man’s esteem? It was for 
her to award favor, if she should so choose; 
that was her prerogative; they who val- 
ued her approval, even to the extent of a 
good word or a friendly look, would have 
to come for it. The old ballads had told 


her what the Gordons were—gay, gallant, 
and fickle; ‘he turned about lightly, as 
the Gordons does a’;’ and this one, the 
most careless-hearted of all the race of 
them, if he had suddenly resolved to be- 
come grave and serigus and distant, was 


welcome so to do. Nay, if he believed 
her capable of this or that folly or in- 
famy, it was not for her to defend herself. 
The world was wide enough for them both ; 
and she was no Lady Jean Melville, to 
take to her bed, and lie there pale and 
wan, because another of the gay Gordons 
had turned on his heel. 

That night was wet; the rain kept soft- 
ly pattering on the window of her solitary 
little room, up in the attic; when she look- 
ed out, and down, she could see the lamps 
throwing reflections of quivering gold on 
the streaming black pavements. She had 
been crying a little, from time to time. 
For her cloak of pride had brought her 
but small comfort, and had long ago been 
discarded; an anguish of dull foreboding 
held possession of her; sleep was out of 
the question; she was all unstrung; and 
she was abjectly penitent—for she knew 
not what. Now and again she went to 
her mirror; perhaps with some pathetic 
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desire to convince herself of the splendo, 
of her youthful beauty; perhaps merely 
out of dread that this unresting grief 
might leave traces that she would find j; 
difficult to explain on the morrow. Aj 
last, hardly conscious of what she was 
doing, she opened her writing-desk, and 
turned up the gas a little, and sought for 
and brought forth a sheet of MS. scrawled 
and dotted over. 

On more than one occasion Frank Gor 
don had expressed himself as greatly in- 
terested in her reminiscences of Slavonic 
and Romaic folk-songs, and in the singu- 
lar faculty she had for improvising, while 
she was seated at the piano, some little 
story of the same fashion, and adding to 
ita wandering, capricious accompaniment 
by way of mystical refrain. He had even 
begged her to give him one of these com- 
positions; but she rarely committed them 
to paper; perhaps she was afraid that 
by accident they might come under the 
eye of some professional critic. Never- 
theless, his request had remained in her 
mind; and happening one afternoon to 
find herself with a brief and unusual 
space of leisure she had roughly jotted 
down the haphazard lines and notes of a 
fragment; and that she had put away in 
her desk, and forgotten. But now, as she 
took it out, she thought she would make 
a fair copy; and she thought she would 
send it to him—as a timid kind of propitia- 
tion, if there was any unknown cause of 
quarrel between them: in any case, by his 
manner of receiving this poor little peace 
offering, he would show how he still re- 
garded her. And thus it was that the 
proud-hearted Briseis brought herself to 
humble contrition(for she knew not what) ; 
and in the dark and still hours of the night 
she proceeded to copy carefully and clear- 
ly the irregular verses and the accompany- 
ing ripple of melody, though at the outset 
she spoiled three sheets of paper, because 
of tears that fell. 

It was a simple enough story that she 
had heard or read of somewhere: the sto- 
ry of a small band of brigands overtaken 
by the soldiery, and in the forefront of 
the fray the young wife of the chief of 
the brigands, a peasant girl whom he had 
abducted not many months before. This 
was how it began— 


Saddest bride is the stolen bride, and Elednaia is 
weeping. 
Happiest bride is the stolen bride, and Elednaia 


smiles. 
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Proud she stands by her husband's side, at bay in 
the mountains, 

Proud when the gendarme’s bullet speeds straight to 
her heart. 

Creep closer, child, the moonlight is white in the 
Sorest.) 


And then it went on to tell how the brig- 
and, when his band had escaped, disguised 
himself, and went down to the nearest 
village, to try to obtain a permit that his 
wife should be buried in consecrated 
ground; and how his disguise was dis- 
covered, and himself taken and shot. But 
it was not of Eledinaia and her brave and 
luckless husband that Briseis was think- 
ing as she went on with her transcrip- 
tion, scrupulously correcting here, and 
expanding there. Surely Frank Gordon 
could not be offended by her sending him 
this serap of ballad-music, amateurish 
as it might be? He had asked for it, in- 
deed—though that was awhile ago. And 
anyhow it would establish some kind of 
link between them; he would surely 


write in reply; perhaps there might be 
an explanation. 
amiss | 

Next morning it was stiil wet; but ere 
any of the household were up, she had 
been out and along to the pillar letter- 


He could not take it 


box, despatching her wistful, half-reluc- 
tant, tentative appeal for reconciliation. 
And still it rained, on and on; and hour- 
ly London became more gloomy, and 
squalid, and hideous. When it drew tow- 
ards noon, there was no thought of the 
lame boy going out in his Bath chair; 
the day was too distressing; so he had to 
content himself with a seat at the win- 
dow, and a bundle of those journals which 
he had found by experience gave the 
most dithyrambic accounts of the deeds 
of his heroes, whether on the muddy foot- 
ball field or on the windy and sea-haunt- 
ed links of the north. 

And so it was that a little before twelve 
Briseis was enabled to steal forth alone 
and perhaps unobserved to keep her 
appointment with Andreas Argyriades. 
Protected by water-proof and umbrella 
she made her way through the swimming 
streets; and at the corner she had men- 
tioned to him she found her compatriot 
—looking very miserable, indeed, for 
though he also carried an umbrella, it 
had proved inadequate to shield his Bank- 
holiday attire, and he now presented a 
somewhat damp and bedraggled appear- 
ance. Nevertheless his spirit was calm 
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and unruffled; his self-confidence had 
suffered no abatement; and he received 
Briseis with a profound courtesy, watch- 
ing her all the while. 

‘* Have you brought an answer for me, 
and a definite answer?” she asked, abrupt- 
ly and coldly. 

‘* Pardon me, my dear friend, it is not 
so simple as perhaps you think,” he re- 
plied, in his usual suave manner. ‘‘ There 
are many points to be regarded. For ex- 
ample, I have just learnt that my bro- 
ther Demetri is coming to this country. 
Very well. When he arrives, what is 
the first question he will ask of me? He 
will say—‘ Andreas, my son, what have 
you been able to make out of the Valieri- 
Lamprinos affair?) He is so mercenary, 
is my brother Demetri! Then if I tell 
him some paltry sum, he will first laugh 
at me for a fool, but afterwards he will 
stab me. Ah, he is terrible—terrible—a 
famished wolf is merciful compared to 
him; he spares no one; and you—have 
you no fear for yourself if he is angry?—” 

‘* Children’s tales!” she responded, with 
contempt. ‘‘Do you think you 
frighten me with such foolishness?” 

‘*Akousate me!” he pleaded, in silken 
speech. ‘‘I wish to be your friend; and 
you will need a friend—when Demetri 
arrives. And how can I give you a defi- 
nite answer: how can I tell you the ex- 
act value he might place on all these pa- 
pers? No, no; my dear young lady, be 
guided by me; furnish me with a small 
sum at present—ten pounds—twenty 
pounds—what you please—which will be 
a pacification for Demetri; then subse- 
quently we will consider—” 

‘*We will not consider!” she retorted. 
‘““Why should I give you anything? 
Why should I give you a single drachma? 
It is only to get rid of you, once and 
for all; and if you refuse to agree to this 
conclusion, what is the alternative? The 
police, Mr. Arzyriades!” 

He shook his head, almost mournfully. 

‘* Ah, no, you could not be so unwise,” 
he said. ‘‘What have I pointed out to 
you before?—that I have done nothing—” 

‘* You have asked for money; you have 
threatened me; you have threatened to 
show these letters—” 

‘“Where is your evidence, my dear 
friend? Have you a scrap of my hand- 
writing as proof?” he said, in a kind of 
compassionate manner. ‘“ Ah, no, have 
done with that idea! If you appeal to 
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your police—to your English law—I can 
suffer nothing; but you—you will have 
to suffer the publicity, the exposure; and 
perhaps your story will be believed, and 
perhaps it will not. It is so much better 
to be amicable! Give me twenty pounds 
—in the mean time—for pacification—” 

‘**T have not a farthing!” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, then we are wasting time,” he 
said, a little more sternly. ‘‘ Shall I put 
the matter plainly to you, my dear friend? 
I have certain goods to sell; and they 
must go to the highest bidder. I have 
given you the opportunity; but you allow 
one day after the other to pass, and you 
do not provide yourself with the necessa- 
ry funds, though you could easily do so. 
Well? Well, I must go to another mar- 
ket, that is all. I know who will redeem 
those compromising documents—oh, yes, 
and at the figure I ask—and if I have al- 
ready shown him a little sample, to tempt 
him—” 

‘*Have you— dared?” she demanded, 
with her cheek grown a trifle paler: some 
wild fancy had shot through her brain 
that here might be the true key to the 
enigma that had been torturing her 
through the long dark hours. 

‘*IT do not say yes or no, for I do not 
wish to commit myself,” he answered her, 
calmly. ‘‘ But at least you will consider 
what I have it in my power to do, at any 
moment. Oh, I confess to you that at 
first I was not so sure, when I was wait- 
ing and observing; for there are several 
young ladies in the house, and the Lord 
Fragkis Gordon he might be interested 
in one or the other: perhaps—shall I say 
it?—it was some little touch of expression 
on your part, when the name was men- 
tioned, that convinced me I was on firm 
ground. For you understand, my dear 
friend, that though all the world must 
recognize that you are extremely beauti- 
ful—beautiful with a youthfulness and a 
freshness and an animation that not all of 
the prettiest of our Greek girls are happy 
enough to possess—all the world must see 
that; but all the world may not know how 
quick a tale-teller is the expression of 
your face, to one who has the skill to re- 
mark. So perhaps it was yourself who 
confirmed my earlier surmises?—but that 
is of little consequence; what I wish to 
make clear to you, perfectly clear, is that 
Iam on assured ground. Those letters 
that you sent to me, are they not my 
property? May not I do what I choose 
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with them? May not I sell them to wh)o- 
ever will give most forthem? Therefore 
you cannot harm me; but I might hary, 
you —if you were so imprudent as to 
drive me to extremities. 
not do that. Iam sure you will not do 
that. No; you will take into considerg 

tion many things: your own position: 
the serious costs I have incurred; and the 
advisability of pacifying Demetri. Is jt 
not so? You will be wise and reasonable: 
and a wise and reasonable person acce)ts 
what is inevitable. Now, my dear friend, 
I cannot keep you standing here in thie 
rain—it is dreadful: tell me, what can 
you give me that will propitiate Demetri 
when he arrives?—” 

‘*T have nothing to do with him,” she 
said, hurriedly—but her attitude was less 
defiant. ‘‘I want back the letters you 
have of mine; and I ask you, once for all, 
what I must pay for them, to have an 
end. At present I have no money, as | 
told you before; but I have written to 
my trustee in Edinburgh, to see if he can 
let me have twenty-five pounds—” 

‘*Yes; twenty-five pounds?” he repeat- 
ed, in an encouraging way. ‘‘ That would 
do very well to pacify Demetri—” 

‘*T have nothing to do with Demetri!” 
she broke in again. 

‘*But if he is bringing with him the 
Lamprinos letters?” he said, insidiously. 

‘** And you said you had them here in 
London!” 

‘* Ah, yes, I may have been a little 
premature—but that is nothing,” he said, 
coolly enough. ‘* Well, then, let us say 
that so far it is arranged: twenty-five 
pounds to propitiate Demetri. And after?” 

‘** After?—not one lepta! No, nor one 
atom of communication between you and 
me! I must have the whole of the let- 
ters—every one of them: I will verify 
them myself; I will burn them myself; 
and then—nothing between you and me!” 

‘*And all that is to come about for 
twenty-five pounds!” he said, elevating 
his eyebrows in affected surprise. ‘‘ Real- 
ly, if it were not so serious a matter, one 
might laugh. My dear young lady, you 
do not seem to comprehend: one does not 
undertake such trouble as I have encoun- 
tered for a miserable twenty-five pounds 
—no, nor anything like that!—” 

‘* What can I do more!” she cried, in a 
desperate kind of way—for the ingenuity 
of his arguments had confused her amidst 
her vague alarm and distress. 
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‘‘But no, it is not for me to dictate!” 
he said, blandly. ‘As I have told you, 
vou have rich friends—and they must 
know of your great expectations—and if 
you wish for money, why—”’ 

* “T cannot get more than that!” she 
protested—but more humbly now. 

~ He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Ah, well, there is then the alterna- 
tive. If one will not pay, the other must. 
[ have only to show these letters to the 
person you are thinking of at this mo- 
ment, and I have only to say to him ‘If 
you are interested in the young lady, 
would it not be generous of you to pay a 
considerable sum to withdraw such com- 
promising documents from being handed 
about??—” 

‘‘And you say you do not threaten!” 
she interposed, scornfully. 


‘Pardon me,” he answered her. 
‘What I said was that you had nothing 
to show that I had threatened. — But 


come, come, my dear friend, I do not 
wish to threaten at all. Why should we 
quarrel? We are quite harmoniously 
agreed so far. You will send me the 
twenty-five pounds, to make the best bar- 
gain I can for you with Demetri. That 
is the first step—” 

‘And the last,” she said. ‘It must 
be first and last—or none. And if I send 
you the twenty-five pounds, how am I to 
know that you will return me the letters 
—every one of them?” 

‘You cannot trust me, then? Ah, 
that is the worst of having to do with 
one like Demetri,” he proceeded, in a re- 
gretful fashion. ‘‘If it had not been for 
him, you would have had the packet long 
before now. But Demetri, he is insati- 
able. Never mind. You have done well. 
You have left me to deal with him. Do 
not fear. I will defend you against De- 
metri. Consider me the protector of your 
interests. You will send me the twenty- 
five pounds; and I will make the best 
bargain I can for you; and there will be 
no need to show these very strange let- 
ters, these very damaging letters, to any 
other person. You have done well, my 
dear friend, rest assured. It rejoices my 
heart to find you so placable, so reason- 
able. I give you my word of honor that 
you have resolved wisely. For what is 
the matter of a few pounds?) Wioiat is a 
trifling matter of money to a beautiful 
young girl when her good name might 
be called in question—” 
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‘“My good name?” said Briseis—with a 
flash of her eyes. 

‘**Ah, no, no—I meant by those who 
did not know her,” he replied, softly. 
‘That is a precious possession for a young 
girl, her good name; and of course vou 
have acted with discretion. And it is so 
much pleasanter to have these amicable 
relations established. Need I tell you 
that if it had been war between us, it 
would have been a somewhat serious 
war? The famished wolf has no time to 
think of scruples; and here am I, in the 
most desperate of straits,and with Deme- 
tri coming over to demand explanations. 
But that is all past now. All is to be 
amiable and pleasant. And when, if I 
may ask, do you expect to receive the 
twenty-five pounds?” 

‘*To-morrow, perhaps, or next day,” 
she said, almost mechanically —for her 
brain was perplexed and bewildered by 
the ingenuities of his representations. 

‘‘ Ah, that is well,” said he; ‘‘and may 
I as a last word congratulate you, my 
dear friend, on the wisdom of your deci- 
sion? You have done well. Confide 
your interests to me; and I will secure 
you against Demetri Argyriades. Adieu, 
then—for the rain is terrible. Within 
the coming day or two I shall hear from 
you; until then—adieu!” 

‘*Sas proskund,” she answered him, 
absently; and the next moment she found 
herself alone, standing there in the midst 
of this wet and dismal London. 

The following two or three days were 
for Briseis Valieri little else than a pro- 
longed agony of suspense and dim appre- 
hension. Every ring at the door - bell 
caused her heart to jump; but the posts 
came and went, morning, noon, and even- 
ing, and not even a line arrived from 
Frank Gordon to say that her little pro- 
pitiatory offering had been received. And 
then her heart would grow hot, and her 
cheek would tingle with maidenly pride 
and shame. Had she humbled herself, 
only to be spurned? Had she placed her- 
self in the position of a suppliant, when 
indignant reserve and silence would have 
better become her? 

The Edinburgh W. 8. had promptly 
replied, enclosing his own cheque for the 
amount she had mentioned, and polite- 
ly adding that it gave him pleasure to 
comply with her request. But she hesi- 
tated about sending the money on to 
Argyriades, not because of its value, but 
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because she had a sort of despairing con- 
sciousness that it would not really and 
finally free her from the terrorism which 
he was endeavoring to establish over her. 
Nay, it might even more hopelessly in- 
volve her in tke toils he was obviously 
trying to wind round her. It was only 
when he was talking to her—when he 
was exercising a devilish cunning in de- 
scribing to her the helplessness of her 
position—that she felt ready to give him 
anything, to promise him anything, in or- 
der to get rid of him at once and forever: 
when she was outside the influence of 
his plausible speech, she could see clearly 
enough that whatever she might give or 
promise would only place her more com- 
pletely within his grip. Unhappily she 
had already gone too far. She had sent 
him money; she had written urgent notes 
demanding the return of certain papers; 
she had referred to interviews, and made 
appointments. And how was all this to 
be undone by her forwarding to him the 
sum of money she had just received from 
Edinburgh? It would but place another 
weapon of coercion in his hands, 

However, that disquietude, harassing as 
it might be, was now eclipsed by a great- 
er that in a way arose out of it. When 
day after day passed and nothing had been 
heard in answer to her timid little pre- 
sentation of the Greek ballad, she began 
to convince herself that Argyriades, in 
some measure at least, must have carried 
out his threat. Had- he, then, gone to 
Frank Gordon, and, without actually 
showing documents, intimated that he 
had secrets to sell? Or had he taken 
with him one of the letters and produced 
it to see if he could find a purchaser for 
such compromising wares—one who, from 
magnanimous friendship or from any 
other motive could be induced to buy 
these things that he might destroy them? 
And what, she asked herself, in such 
circumstances would a straightforward 
young Englishman be likely to do? Why, 
without doubt, he would forthwith kick 
the scoundrel out at the door. Yes; but 
the knowledge would remain; and might 
be dwelt upon, and perhaps magnified. 
And who could wonder if this same clean- 
minded young Englishman should de- 
cline to have any further association with 
a girl who appeared to have doubtful an- 
tecedents, whose correspondence was pass- 
ing about as bank-notes in the hands of 
blacklegs and blackmailers? 
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All this fretting and guessing may 
have unhinged her judgment a little; }),;; 
gradually she became possessed with t}\. 
resolve, at once piteous and imperious. 
that at any cost she must set herself rio); 
with Frank Gordon. Whatever had ha) 
pened, she must know the truth; what. 
ever had happened, he also must know 
the truth. And she would go direct to 
himself. It was an unusual, perhaps an 
unmaidenly, thing to do; and it might 
involve a certain abasement; but it was 
too late to take such minor considerations 
into account. She would go direct to 
himself—and find out with her own eyes, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FACE TO FACE. 

THE bronzed November sunshine was 
streaming into a spacious and lofty apart- 
ment in one of the Northumberland 
Avenue hotels; and up at the end of thie 
room stood Lady Adela Cunyngham and 
Frank Gordon, talking to each other, and 
looking down the long tables that were 
laid out for luncheon, and that presented 
quite a pretty spectacle with their silver 
and fine linen, their glossy menu-cards, 
and their floral decorations of chrysan 
themums and old-man’s-beard. 

‘So kind of you to come and help 
me!” said the handsome young matron 
‘* What should I have done—a poor lone 
woman arriving all by herself in London 
—not even Rose or Sibyl turning up to 
lend me a hand; and as for Sir Hugh—! 
suppose Sir Hugh will think he has ful 
filled his part when he pays the bill. But 

had no seruple about asking you, when 
I learnt you were in town; for you know, 
Sir Francis, we look on you as one of the 
family now, ever since we heard of your 
engagement. And by-the-way, when is 
Georgie coming home, if her brother is so 
much better?” 

**Soon, I believe,” he answered her. 
‘*T have offered to go over to New York, 
to bring her back; but nothing definite 
has been settled.” 

Lady Adela cast another surveying and 
satisfied glance along the brilliant tables. 

‘** Well, I think all is right now; and 
we may as well go into the reception- 
room. Oh, one moment, Sir Francis,” she 
said. ‘‘I ordered the wines you men- 
tioned; but I did not say anything as to 
quantities. Now, you know, Sir Hugh is 
the most generous of men; but he is busi- 


*“*So KIND OF YOU TO COME AND HELP ME!’ SAID THE HANDSOME YOUNG MATRON.” 


nesslike as well; and assuredly he will 
look into the account; and with regard 
to these wines, how is one to know what 
has been used —how will there be any 
check?” 

“There will be Sir Hugh's cheque,” he 
said, with a school-boy grin. 

‘*T really do think I should have ac- 
cepted the hotel proposal—so much a 
head—” 

‘“Not at all!’ he said, promptly. 
‘‘There won't be any wine drunk—none 
to speak of. Do you think the Hypatians 
are likely to take wine at luncheon? If 
one of them should break out into wild 
carousal—a furious Maenad—she may put 
two lumps of sugar into her tea; but the 
orgie won’t go further than that. Oh, 
there is Aunt Jean,” he added, as he saw 
some one pass the door. 

Accordingly the two of them went into 
the reception-room, where Miss Jean Gor- 
don was found to be the first comer. 

‘* These milliners and their charges will 
just be the ruin of me!” said she—for she 
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had come south to pay a series of visits, 
and was busily preparing for the same. 

‘*Now, Aunt Jean,” her nephew pro- 
ceeded—for Lady Adela had turned away 
to receive the new arrivals—‘‘I’ll tell 
you about some of the people you are to 
meet—” 

‘*But if they are as celebrated as you 
say, surely I'll recognize them by head- 
mark?” 

‘* Well, yes, they are celebrated,” he 
replied, somewhat evasively. ‘‘ They are 
celebrated, certainly—but—but it’s mostly 
amongst themselves they are celebrated. 
I don’t know that their names have trav- 
elled as far as Dee-side. Anyhow, they 
are extremely important people; and 
mind, when you're talking to any of 
them, to put in a good word for Lady 
Adela’s new novel—” 

‘* Merciful me, laddie, I have not read 
a word of it!” cried Aunt Jean. 

‘* No, nor has anybody else, for it isn’t 
published yet,” her nephew explained to 
her. ‘‘But why should you not be sup- 
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posed to know all about it?—and these 
writing-people will put paragraphs in the 
papers, and make a stir—don’t you under- 
stand that?) Have the Dee-side folk got so 
little gumption as not to understand that? 
—and why this elaborate entertainment 
is given? Now don’t forget, Aunt Jean: 
the title is Faded Jonquils; and all kinds 
of well-known personages figure in it; 
it is a brilliant picture of society; the dis- 
guises are delightfully thin; if you're 
anybody at all, you'll recognize the whole 
crowd. One or two most distinguished 
critics have seen the proof-sheets, and are 
charmed; and she'll get a_ testimonial 
from Mr. G. or she’s not the woman I 
take her for. Now let me see: I'd better 
tell you whom you'll sit next. On your 
left will be a Mr. Quincey Hooper—he’s 
the London correspondent of an Ameri- 
can paper; nothing to alarm you about 
him; he'll probably tuck the corner of 
his table-napkin under his chin, and 
he’ll certainly talk all the time about 
lords: nothing worse than that. Then 
on the other side you'll have a Miss 
Penguin. She’s a poetess—a great, wild, 
fearsome poetess. But you won’t mind. 
She’s a giddy old crock; and she’ll tell 
you strange stories about a set of peo- 
ple whom she calls the aristocracy. She 
doesn’t know anything about them; but 
that’s neither here nor there; and she’s 
a playful old kitten: you'll find her 
great fun. Oh, here’s my _ beneficent 
Miss Caledon—I must go and speak to 
her’—and off he went to welcome the 
intrepid young lady-journalist, whose ex- 
tremely pretty gray eyes appeared at this 
moment to have something of demure 
amusement in them. 

Now if it was by way of a trick that 
Frank Gordon had foisted the Passionate 
Poetess on to poor, innocent, unsuspect- 
ing Aunt Jean, he was well served out. 
For when by-and-by this large company 
had sedately filed into the luncheon-room, 
and when they were engaged in finding 
out their appointed seats—and while the 
zither-choir from the Black Forest was 
playing ‘Alle Végel sind schon da, alle 
Vogel, alle!’ so that it seemed as if the 
birds of innumerable spring-times were 
hovering around and thrilling all the air 
with their vibrant melody—in the midst 
of this hum of confusion young Gordon 
became aware that a dowdy, pompous, 
overdressed woman was bearing down on 
him. He could not understand this at 
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all, for he himself had written out {) 
cards and placed them along the tab], 
but the next moment the explanatioy 
came from Miss Penguin, who now « 
fronted him. 

‘*T wished to have a little chat wit) 
you, Sir Francis,” said she, ‘‘ and I took 
the liberty of transposing one or two o 
the cards—” 

‘Well, ’'m hanged!” he wrathfull, 
said to himself—which was improper, and 
also most impolite. 

But there was no escape for him; her 
baleful eye was upon him; and the very 
first question she asked of him, as they 
sat down, was the identical question with 
which she had challenged him at the 
Hypatia Club. 

‘** Have you read my Mirrorings ?” 

He desperately hunted about for a lie 
—in vain; and then he blurted out— 

**T really don’t know what the circu 
lating libraries are coming to. You write 
to them for the best books, naturally; 
and they send you nothing but trash. 
And so — that is—the inexcusable rea- 
son—” 

‘*T see,” she observed, calmly. ‘‘ You 
have not read my book. Consequently 
you have no answer to my indictment.” 

‘* Your indictment?” 

He vaguely remembered that on that 
previous occasion this frowsy old frump 
with the pale protuberant fringe and tlie 
tattered finery had occupied herself chiefly 
in slandering her fellow-country women, 
when she wasn’t engaged in hacking and 
slashing at their husbands and brothers 
and sons; and also that she appeared to 
hold him, Frank Gordon of Grantly, re 
sponsible for all the ill doings and infa 
mies of the ‘aristocracy’ of Great Britain. 

‘* Yes, my indictment,” she proceeded, 
and she held him with her inexorable eye. 
‘*Perhaps you will allow me to repeat at 
least a portion of it.” 

** Lord help us!—I’m in for it again,” 
said young Gordon to himself. 

And he was. Worse still, he found 
himself between two fires; for while he 
had this infuriate spinster at his elbow, 
on the other. side of the head table, and 
not more than a yard or two from him, 
Octavius Quirk, in his frothily tempestu- 
ous fashion, was describing to Lady Ade 
la and any others within ear-shot his 
doughty deeds in the field of journalistic 
criticism. 

‘*Such a responsibility !’ murmured 
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Lady Adela, softly and sweetly. ‘‘Such 
important newspaper—” 
‘The Moulinet—that’s what I should 
ke to call my department,” continued 
e flabby-cheeked creature with the 
boiled - gooseberry eyes. ‘‘I want my 
ids to understand that they must have a 
free shoulder-swing! And we're doing 
excellent service, Lady Adela—oh, I as- 
sure you! The weekly log-rollers have 
vot a fright: there’s a good deal less 
croaking and calling of the frogs to each 
other since we began to heave bricks into 
the pond. And the puling poets in the 
Government offices—stealing the Queen's 
stationery to write their miserable maga- 
zine-verse on it: we've made one or two 
of them sit up. But the two tribes that 
we mean to slaughter—the two tribes that 
are to have no mercy—are the Cuttle-fish 
and the Worms—” 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite—” 

‘*The Cuttle-fish—who fling ink in the 
face of the public, and hide themselves in 
a sham profundity. I’m an Englishman; 
[ want English; I want the English of 
Milton, and Shakespeare, and Dryden ; I 
don’t want leerings, and twistings, and 
divings into the mud of obscurity. And 
then there are the precious people—the 
posturers—strutting in front of a literary 
mirror and admiring themselves: well, 
we mean to thrash the sawdust out of 
their taffeta phrases, their ‘three - piled 
hyperboles, spruce affectation, figures pe- 
dantical’; and we may be able to bring 
back something of the ‘russet yeas, and 
honest kersey noes.’ ‘He speaks not 
like aman of God’s making’: then he’ll 
have to change his tune; or we'll drum 
the dandified ass out of existence—” 

The wind-bag paused for a moment—for 
the zithern had begun to play ‘ Es steht 
ein Baum im Odenwald’; but he soon 
ignored this interruption. 

‘* Ah, the Worms, Lady Adela—I was 
almost forgetting—” 

‘* Yes?” responded Lady Adela, in her 
pleasantest manner; while Gordon in- 
wardly said to himself ‘O what a price 
one has to pay in England for puffs and 
paragraphs!’ 

‘*The Worms—the invertebrate liter- 
ary things that live upon dead men’s 
reputations—and the greater the reputa- 
tion the better. ‘ Hallo,’ cries one or 
other of these nonentities, ‘let’s get out 
another edition of So-and-so; he has been 
dead a hundred years; and there’s no one 
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to hinder us.’ And then the Nonentity 
brings out the book of the big dead author, 
and claps his own little name on the title- 
page, cheek by jowl with the big name, 
and the public doesn’t resent his impu- 
dence; no, the good, easy public buys the 
new edition; and the parasite comes in 
time to be recognized as a man of letters. 
Good business—living on dead authors! 
Well, we mean to make things lively for 
the Worms!” continued Mr. Quirk, with 
boisterous hilarity. ‘‘ Since they are so 
determined on publicity, we mean to 
make them dance a little. Cuttle-fish— 
W orms— Posturers—Bardlets in search of 
a laureateship: we intend having a bit of 
amusement down our way! My lads are 
ready—” And so the Jabberwock held 
on; while Lady Adela paid him the trib- 
ute of a mute sympathy and reverence: 
when she had to pay a price, she paid it 
without stint. 

A voice rose above the varied din—a 
girl’s voice, rather hard and metallic, it is 
true, but clear and penetrating, and har- 
monizing admirably with the zither ac- 
companiment. ‘Von meinem Bergli 
muss i scheiden, was so liebli is und 
sch6n ’—this was the old familiar strain; 
and Frank Gordon, who was sick-tired of 
journalistic chatter, and still more tired 
of hearing an exasperated unmarried fe- 
male denounce the iniquities of husbands 
—young Gordon was glad to turn away 
and listen, entranced. Nay, as soon as 
the ‘Abschied vom Dirndel’ was fin- 
ished, he left his place and made his way 
round to the small table at which the 
Schwarzwalder—three men and two girls 
—were seated; and there he made bold to 
take a vacant chair that happened to be 
next the young lady who had just been 
singing; and he was proceeding, with 
many apologies, to tell her how every 
one was grzteful to her, when the damsel 
with the big, gentle eyes (he made sure 
her name was Anneli) interrupted him. 

‘“Wie meinen Sie, mein Herr?” she 
said. 

This was for a moment disconcerting: 
but he had some courage; and so with the 
best German he could muster he paid his 
compliments; and then he added— 

‘Sie kennen vielleicht irgend einige 
griechische Volkslieder?” 

‘* Das glaube ich nicht,” she answered, 
‘‘will aber fragen.” 

And with that she addressed herself to 
the grave-eyed, black-bearded man at the 
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end of the table, who, in turn, answered 
young Gordon direct and in English, ex- 
plaining that they were very sorry they 
did not know any Greek folk-songs. But 
this inquiry had formed a sort of intro- 
duction ; and next Gordon said, in a 
straightforward and friendly way: 

‘** Well, I have heard the zither played 
many and many an evening, in the Black 
Forest and the Tyrol; but never, as far 
as I can remember, without there being 
something on the table. Would you 
mind—if I tried to rectify a little mistake 
that I see has been made?” 

And thereupon he went off and got 
hold of a waiter; and in a few moments 
he had returned, the waiter bringing with 
him a couple of bottles of Zeltinger, some 
green glasses, and a basket filled with 
comfits and sweet biscuits. The wine 
was poured out; the cakes were handed 
to the timid-eyed Fraulein; while young 
Gordon coolly and calmly resumed his seat 
—for he had a frank and boyish way of 
making himself at home that stood him 
in good stead among strangers. And in- 
deed he found the society of these honest 
Schwarzwalder a good deal more conge- 
nial than that he had recently quitted. 
They drank his health, in a serious man- 
ner; he responded with the toast of 
‘Deutschland iiber Alles!’ and the Friiu- 
lein laughed as they sipped a little of the 
wine; then the leader of the choir, glan- 
cing round the table, said in an undertone 
*‘Compagneia,’ and forthwith the glasses 
were shoved aside, and each zither had 
resting on it ten nerved finger-tips ready 
for the signal. 

‘Ich nehm’ mein Glischen in die Hand’ 


he rolled out in a strong bass voice; then 
his companions came in with their chorus 


‘Vive la Compagneia!’ 


—and whether the general Compagneia 
over there at the long tables listened or 
did not listen was of little consequence 
to Frank Gordon. He had escaped from 
the palpitating Sappho; he had escaped 
from the blustering wind-bag; he was 
among decent, kindly folk, who, in the 
intervals of their professional duties, be- 
came more and more friendly with the 
young Englishman who appeared to be 
well acquainted with their country and its 
homely customs. And truly they gave 
him of their best. It was for him they 
sang ‘ Mariandel ist so schén, Mariandel 
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ist so treu,’ and ‘ Herzig’s Schatzerl, lass 
dich herzen,’ and ‘Im Aargau sind zwej 
Liebi,’ and ‘Von allen den Madchen <o 
blink und so blank’; and then when the 
smoking began--for Lady Adela kney 
the ways of many of her guests, and was 
an astute and tolerant hostess—he had 
cigars brought for the bearded members 
of this little company; and altogether he 
and they got on very well. 

And yet, notwithstanding the occasion 
and this good comradeship on which he 
had accidentally happened, he was heavy 
at heart. Some of these Volkslieder have 
a pathetic note, apt to awaken memories. 
And there was another folk-song, lying 
in his desk down in Jermyn Street, that 
would keep recurring to his mind, accus. 
ing and reproaching him. <A dozen times 
he had taken out the sheet of MS. intend- 
ing to write and say he had received it; 
and again and again he had shrunk from 
employing the cold and distant terms 
which alone were permissible to him. 
And what would Briseis be thinking of 
him now? Perhaps her wounded pride 
had stepped in to protect her: probably 
she would not deign to waste another 
thought on one who had used her so dis- 
courteously. 

By this time the large luncheon party 
had become in a measure nebulous—moy- 
ing hither and thither and forming new 
groups; and the handsome young mis- 
tress of the feast could now pay a little 
more attention to her guests generally. 
Winning, gracious,and graceful,she went 
from*one to the other, with an adroit 
word and a smile ever at her command; 
and if, during these random conversa- 
tions, any reference was made to the 
forthcoming publication of Faded Jon 
quils, it was always with a modest depre- 
cation on her part, as if her poor little 
book were not fit to be mentioned before 
all these wise and clever people. Amid 
this prevailing movement and clamor of 
talk it was easy for any one to slip away 
unobserved; and Frank Gordon—having 
ascertained that Miss Jean was returning 
to her dressmaker, and would rejoin him 
in Jermyn Street later on—said a word 
of apology and good-by to his hostess, 
and left. 

When he reached his rooms he put his 
despatch-box on the table, and opened it, 
and drew in achair. But it was not fac- 
tors’ reports he was after. He took out 
the large sheet of paper on which were 








copied so carefully and accurately the 
words and accompaniment of the Greek 
folk-song; and at these he sat staring 
absently, as he had done too often before. 
The music, it is true, was far too intricate 

id elaborate for him even to guess at 
the sound of it; he was thinking rather 
of the patient labor and the neat hand- 
writing; and of the desperate task that 
lay before himself. And yet he could 
not remain altogether silent. Nay, might 
not he be able to introduce into this note 
that had to be written--that he must 
write now—something of a farewell char- 
acter? A formal and restrained farewell 

that was what was demanded of him: 
though again and again his fingers had 
refused to pen the words. 

It was just about this moment that 
there drew up at the corner of Jermyn 
Street a four-wheeled cab, from which a 
young woman descended. Her tall and 
elegant figure was dressed mostly in 
black; she was veiled —though the tex- 
ture of her veil was thin enough to show 
that her complexion was somewhat color- 
less; and she had a preoccupied and hur- 
ried air. As soon as she had arranged 
with the cabman about waiting for her, 
she turned and went quickly along the 
pavement, giving no heed to anything 
around her, but glancing up from time to 
time at the number of this or that lodg- 
ing-house or private hotel. At last she 
arrived at the one she sought. The outer 
door was open; the inner door, partially 
glazed, was about a yard or so within the 
hall; and it was with hardly asecond of hes- 
itation that she stepped into this shallow 
entrance, and was about to ring the bell. 

And then all of a sudden she withdrew 
her hand as if the bell-knob had burnt 
her with fire;-she stood paralyzed with 
confusion and fear and shame; her face 
was suffused with hot blood; her heart 
panting as if it would suffocate her. 
What was she here for?—-she seemed to 
ask herself. Could this be the proud- 
spirited Briseis Valieri, come humbly and 
servilely to the door of a young man’s 
dwelling, to beg for the re-establishment 
of her good name? Was this what she 
was here for?—to explain—to excuse—to 
vindicate? Her father—her mother— 
even the poor old man with whom she 
used to go wandering among the Scotch 
hills: what would they have said could 
they have foreseen? And then it swiftly 
occurred to her—might she not even now 
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escape? Had no one observed her through 
those oblong panes of glass? The bell 
had certainly not been rung. And so, the 
next moment, she had vanished out of 
that entrance-way; and little did she 
know of what had befallen her until she 
found herself staring into the window of 
a perfumer’s shop, her whole frame tin- 
gling and trembling. 

She gradually recovered control over 
herself; her face resumed something of its 
natural hue; a passer-by would merely 
have thought that this tall and distin- 
guished-looking young lady was regard- 
ing those hair-brushes and scent-bottles 
with an unusual fixity of attention. For 
indeed what she had now to consider was 
the alternative that lay before her—a re- 
turn to the hopeless suspense and misery 
of these past days and nights. She had 
strung herself up so far; and this wild 
endeavor of hers, the product of despair 
almost, had within it some gleam of hope; 
and now to abandon it—to go away back 
to the long brooding hours of anguish— 
that seemed a kind of impossible thing. 
She could not go back. She must have 
some assurance. She must know what 
had occurred. It was not a mere vindi- 
cation of herself that was driving her on: 
it was as though all the coming years of 
her young life were calling to her, mak- 
ing a more imperative demand. And so, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, she returned hastily to the entrance, 
and rang the bell. 

A manservant appeared. 

‘*Is-—Sir Francis Gordon —at home?” 
she managed to say. 

‘*T think I heard him come in, ma’am,” 
the man said; and he knocked at an ad- 
jacent door. 

The next moment the door was opened ; 
and Briseis found herself —she did not 
know how —advaneing into a room the 
sole occupant of which, on seeing her, 
had instantly risen to his feet. And 
there she stood confronting him—unable 
to utter a word—dreading what she had 
done. It seemed at this crisis as if the 
proud heart must straightway break, in 
the depth of her humiliation. And yet 
she looked at him. Had he nothing to 
say to her? Would he understand that 
a girl was imperiousky bound to clear her 
good name? 

And as for him: well, this sudden and 
actual bodily presentment of her had at 
once swept away all the dreams, and 
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musings, and tempered resolves of the 
preceding days; and a passionate long- 
ing arose in him to go forward to her, 
and place his hands on her shoulders, 
and say to her: *‘ Briseis, let me guess 
why you have come here! Do not speak: 
it is for me to speak: and all that I have 
to tell you is, I love you!—I love you!— 
I love you!” Nay, the magnetism of her 
presence was overpowering; and her agi- 
tation—the appeal of her look—surely that 
was more than mortal man could with- 
stand: why should he not take her to 
him, and kiss her hair, her cheeks, her 
lips, with ‘‘ I love you! I love you!” told 
again and again to her upturned eyes. 
And he would say to her: ‘‘ You are 
disturbed—you suffer: let me shield you, 
then; let us forget everything else in the 
world, and be a world to ourselves; let 
us go through life together—you and I, 
together!” And then, under the magic 
charm of youth and youth’s response to 
persuasive caresses, there would come into 
her softened eyes some sign of yielding, 
of wistful self-surrender— 

But this wild impulse, that thrilled him 
to the very soul, had to be sternly re- 
strained; pale, resolute, reserved, he stood 
before her, awaiting her commands; 
whether she knew or not, there were 
chains of honor binding him, as cruel as 
steel. 

She found speech at last. 

‘You will forgive my—my coming 
here,” she said, in a low voice. ‘‘I had 
not heard from you—” 

‘*T was about to write to you,” he said 
—and he glanced towards the table: if 
her eyes followed in that direction, they 
could not fail to see the sheet of MS. mu- 
sic lying there. 

‘** And—and I was alarmed,” she con- 
tinued, rather brokenly. ‘‘ Because—be- 
sause I have been threatened—” 

‘* You—threatened?” he repeated. ‘‘By 
a man or a woman?” 

‘**A man.” 

‘‘That might be made awkward,” he 
said slowly. 

‘*T was alarmed because—because he 
threatened to come to you, and show you 
some letters,” she went on; and though 
outwardly she maintained her self-con- 
trol, there was a suggestion of tears in 
her voice. ‘‘And when you did not 
write, I thought he had been to you—I 
thought you had believed him—that you 
suspected me—” 


” 








‘* Who is this man?” he asked. 


‘“‘Andreas Argyriades. You saw hin 
one morning in Devonshire Place, just as 
you came up. And he has not been ty 
you?” 

‘** Not at all.” 

‘‘Nor written to you?” 

“*T have had no communication wit}, 
him of any kind—I never heard of him 
before!” he exclaimed. ‘ But whoeve) 
he is, do you imagine I would believe 
any story or report or rumor against 
you brought by an ill-wisher of that 
kind? I think the reception he would 
meet with would convince him of the 
extreme unwisdom of his attempt.” 

**Oh, yes—yes—I am certain of that 
she said, in an almost incoherent fashion - 
and she seemed half -stupefied, and dis 
traught, and unstrung. For these assur 
ances of his, grateful as they might be to 
her ears, contained no explanation what 
ever of the graver mystery of his change 
of demeanor towards her. And how was 
she to ask for that? There was a limit 
even to her piteous abasement. ‘‘ Only,” 
she continued, in this nervous way 
‘*only—I wished you to understand about 
Argyriades—I wished you to know—about 
Argyriades; and if he should write to 
you—or call upon you—” 

‘*Then he shall have his answer,” Gor 
don said, with firm lips. ‘‘ And perhaps 
it will be an answer that he will remem- 
ber throughout his life.” 

‘*And you will forgive—my coming 
here—and interrupting you. I know | 
should not have done so—but I was trou 
bled—and you had not written—” 

‘*T am exceedingly sorry I did not 
write before,” he said. And in truth at 
this juncture he had need of all his self 
command; for the sight of her distress 
and acertain touch of pathos in the tone 
of her voice were wellnigh overmaster- 
ing him: it seemed so natural that, throw- 
ing all other considerations to the winds, 
he should go to her, and clasp her to the 
shelter of his arms, and soothe her shaken 
spirit with tender and comforting words. 
But he held back: if there must needs be 
an explanation, this was not the moment: 
her mere presence here, in this room, was 
all too bewildering a thing. 

‘* Good-by, then,” she said, and she ex- 
tended her hand. ‘‘ You will forgive me 
for troubling you—for coming — but I 
was in great doubt and perplexity—about 
Argyriades—” 









He held her hand in his: so much he 
could not deny himself. 

“Do you remember Aunt Jean at 
Grantly?” he said to her, in a very gentle 
fashion. ‘‘She is in London at present; 
and I expect her here every moment. 
Won't you stay and see her?—she would 
e so glad.” 

‘‘Oh, no, I cannot—I cannot,” Briseis 
said, hurriediy. ‘‘I must go.” 

sut if it was her wish to get away un- 
observed from this embarrassing situation 
she was foiled; for just as he was open- 
ing the door into the hall, there came a 
ring at the outer bell. 

‘‘That must be Aunt Jean,” he said. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DER EWIGE GESANG. 

IT was a disconcerting and even a per- 
ilous moment for all three; a single false 
note of hesitation might have been disas- 
trous; but the sagacity, the womanly in- 
stinet, and the native kindliness of Jean 
Gordon triumphed: in a second she was 
mistress of the situation. 

‘‘Dear me,” she said to the girl, ‘‘ to 
think that you are just the one person in 
the town of London I was most wishing 
to see—and you were going away! Na, 
na; you'll just come up to my own little 
parlor, and we'll have a chat together: 
why did not my nephew here tell you I 
was to be in directly? Come along now 
—dear me, to think I might have missed 
you!” And therewithal, in some myste- 
rious manner, Briseis found herself con- 
ducted to a moderately small apartment 
on the next floor, which turned out to be 
Miss Jean’s sitting-room. 

But although she might be temporarily 
unnerved, Briseis Valieri was too proud 
to have anything to do with false pre- 
tences. She remained standing. 

**T must tell you, Miss Gordon,” she 
said, almost as a kind of challenge, ‘‘ that 
I did not know you were in London.” 

“You did not? Well, well!” was the 
placid answer—though the shrewd gray 
eyes were attentive. 

‘**T did not,” Briseis went on, striving 
to be perfectly calm. ‘‘I came to see Sir 
Francis; and I expected to find him alone. 
I came to learn from himself if he had 
been told anything about me by—by a 
countryman of mine. It was a wrong 
thing for me to do. I know that. I know 
that perfectly well. But-—but I was des- 
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perate; and perhaps—perhaps, Miss Gor- 
don—if you heard the whole story, you 
would not think so badly of me—”’ 

Indeed there was no thought of evil in 
those kindly and scrutinizing gray eyes; 
there was nothing but an obviously affec- 
tionate interest; and it was in the gen- 
tlest fashion that Miss Jean persuaded her 
unexpected visitor to remove her cloak 
and sitdown. Then came the inevitable 
suggestion about tea; but that Briseis put 
aside; she was too anxious to tell her 
tale, and explain how she had been in- 
duced to place herself in so ambiguous a 
position. And as that tale, rapid, eager, 
and rather piteous, was being told, a some- 
what remarkable thing occurred. Aunt 
Jean had taken up from the table a Jap- 
anese paper-knife, and at first she had 
merely occupied herself in idly passing 
her fingers over the metallic figures; but 
as the story of Argyriades and his pro- 
ceedings went on, she got hold of the in- 
strument in both her hands, and she was 
unconsciously bending it this way and 
that while she was earnestly exhorting 
her companion to exercise an absolute 
self-control. 

‘‘Yes, yes, my dear—there is no use in 
anger—you must be cool and collected,” 
she said, in little gasps of sentences, while 
her double grip on the paper-cutter did 
not cease. ‘‘And I may tell you you’ve 
come to us just in time. That scoundrel 
was only beginning to get a hold over ye. 
I can see his intention. I'm older than 
you. It was not five pounds—or fifty— 
that he wanted; he wanted to bleed ye 
like a leech, and to terrify ye into going 
on your knees to your friends, for more, 
and more,and more. Oh, the scoundrel! 
—yes, and he thought he could get money 
from Frank? Well, he'll get something 
from Frank. My word, he'll get some- 
thing from Frank! For ye’ve just come 
to us in time, my dear young lady, before 
he got complete hold over ye: oh, ye did 
right to come—I maintain ye did right to 
come: a young girl’s good name is every- 
thing to her: it’s her very life: and if 
she thinks she has been slandered, is she 
not likely to be driven desperate? But 
then, you see, in such a predicament—face 
to face with such a treacherous scoundrel 
—one must take care to keep perfectly 
quiet and cool. Anger will not do. In- 
dignation will not do. And some of us 
Gordons about Dee-side—I mean the men- 
folk of us—are said to be rather quick in 
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the temper; and it never serves to let 
temper loose. No,no. We must be quiet 
and cautious in dealing with a smooth- 
tongued miscreant like that. I confess,” 
Aunt Jean continued—end the short sen- 
tences were becoming more and more ve- 
hement and envenomed—‘‘ if I were my- 
self to see him—I might be tempted—to 
say a word: I suppose—I suppose—a 
smack across the face—from a woman’s 
hand—would not hurt him— _ But no, no 
—as I tell ye, that would not do—we must 
give ye good advice—cool and calm ad- 
vice—and ye see that, even in talking of 
the infernal rascal, I can keep quite easy 
and collected—” 

The metal knife could no longer with- 
stand this nervous bending; with a sud- 
den snap it sprang in two; and Jean 
Gordon looked helplessly at the frag- 
ments. 

‘*Dear me,” she said, ‘‘they’re useless 
things: I forgot I had it in my hand ”"— 
and once more she endeavored to impress 
on Briseis the supreme importance of re- 
maining scrupulously tranquil and calm- 
blooded, if Andreas Argyriades were to be 
encountered on equal terms. 

For the last few moments Briseis had 
been plunged in profound abstraction. 

‘** Miss Gordon,” she said, at length, ‘‘it 
is very kind of you to think of trying to 
help me against that man; but—but I 
would rather not trouble Sir Francis any 
further in the matter—” 

‘* What?” exclaimed her warm-hearted 
partisan, ‘‘are you going back into slav- 
ery? Are ye deliberately laying up for 
yourself years of misery, until this black- 
guard finds there’s nothing more to be 
squeezed out of either your friends or 
you?—” 

‘‘Oh, no,” Briseis said. ‘‘I am less 
afraid of him now. Sir Francis has as- 
sured me he will not believe one word 
Argyriades has to say, whether he calls or 
writes—” 

‘*Bless me, Frank Gordon is not the 
whole world!” Miss Jean protested. 
‘*And a young lady cannot afford to 
have a number of her letters—well, I'll 
not use the word compromising—but pri- 
vate and confidential letters, I suppose— 
she cannot afford to have such things in 
the possession of a man who is deter- 
mined to make an ill use of them.” 

‘*Compromising?” Briseis repeated, 
with a rose-red flush appearing in her 
pale and exquisite complexion. ‘‘ You 
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must not say that, Miss Gordon. They 
could only be considered compromisiy ¢ 
by some one quite ignorant of the cj; 
cumstances. Love-letters they are, tha; 
is true—silly and romantic love-letters 
but any one ought to be able to see that 
they are merely a heap of school-girl non- 
sense. A school-girl prank it was; for we 
all pretended to be in love with George 
Lamprinos—he was the music- master. 
and I wrote these letters for mischiet 
mostly, confiding them in secrecy to my 
chief friend and companion, Irene Arg, 
riades, on the understanding that she was 
to read them and destroy them. Lampri 
nos never saw a single line of any one 
of them—of course not!—he would have 
laughed, and understood well enough 
school-girls are always playing suchtricks. 
And then Irene, instead of burning these 
scrawls, appears to have kept them; and 
then her brother finds them, and thinks 
he can make money—not so much out of 
them, perhaps, as out of the other notes | 
wrote to him, demanding their return. 
But I am less anxious now—” 

‘They must be got back,” said Miss 
Jean, firmly. ‘‘And it’s Frank Gordon 
must get them back for you.” 

‘*Oh, no, you must not ask him—please 
do not!” said Briseis, hurriedly. ‘‘ It is 
not necessary. I will get them back my 
self—” 

‘* You—to deal with a vagabond like 
that!” said Aunt Jean, in kindly scorn. 
‘*Tt’s somebody with a stronger nerve 
than either you or I have must take up 
this affair; and though my nephew 
Frankie is just as easy-going and good 
humored a lad as ever 1 met with in all 
my life, still he’s got a most merciless tem 
per—I will admit that—he’s got a perfect- 
ly heathenish temper if there’s been any 
wrong-doing or underhand dealing where 
those next him are concerned: I’m think- 
ing if your Greek gentleman knew who 
was after him, he would be up and off and 
out o’ this country in two skips and a 
jump. So you'll just give me the man’s 
address, and IJ] jot it down; and, my 
dear young lady, you'll put all these fears 
and apprehensions out of your mind—for 
well can I see what ye must have suf- 
fered.” 

Then Briseis rose to go, and as her last 
word she said, rather wistfully— 

‘Then — Miss Gordon — you do not 
blame me—for having come here alone— 
when I was in such great trouble?” 
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‘*Blame you?” said Aunt Jean, and 
she took the girl's hand in hers, and kiss- 
ed her on the cheek as an elder sister 
might have done. ‘I think I should find 
it difficult to blame ye for anything! But 
whatever happens, if you should be in 
want of a friend, just you come to Jean 
Gordon, and ye'll not find her to fail ye.” 
And again at the door below she reit- 
erated these expressions of affectionate 
sympathy, in a way altogether unusual 
with her, for most folks considered her 
rather a cross-grained and sharp-tongued 
woman. Then Briseis took her leave; 
and after that Aunt Jean remained for a 
minute or two in the hall, considering, 
before she would enter her nephew's 
room, 

When at last she opened the door, she 
found Frank Gordon pacing to and fro in 
great agitation; but at sight of her he 
stopped short. 

‘** Frank, lad,” said she, in an unwont- 
edly grave fashion, ** what is all this?” 

‘**Oh, I don't know, Aunt Jean,” he 
said. ‘‘ I don’t know!” 

He took another restless step or two up 
and down, and again he confronted her. 

**What do you think, Aunt Jean? I 
want you to tell me what I'm to do! 
Things were bad enough before—when I 
thought I had only my own mischance 
to face—but now—” 

‘“Ay, and is that the way the land 
lies?” she said, regarding him curiously. 
* You as well? Frank, lad, you don’t 
mean that! Mercy me, what is going to 
happen to us all! But you don’t mean 
that !—” 

‘*Yes, yes; and you've got to tell me 
what I am todo, Aunt Jean—that is the 
first and foremost thing—” 

She paused for a moment or two, to 
collect herself. Then she said deliberate- 
ly-— 

** Well, Frank, there’s many would say 
I ought to have no skill of such matters. 
But I have seen something of the ways 
of young folk; and I have kept my eyes 
open; and what I am certain sure of is 
that that girl’s coming here by herself to- 
day can mean but the one thing—that she 
is wildly in love with you. There’s no 
other accounting for it: the fear of hav- 
ing been miscalled to you seems to have 
driven her fairly out of her mind. And 
even then I can hardly understand it— 
now that she’s away—for when she’s near 
you there’s a kind of glamour about her, 
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she’s so bewitching with her beauty and 
her pleading eyes that you're ready to 
swear a white-winged angel is a poor kind 
of creature compared with her; but noy 
—but now when one thinks of it—t}«; 
she should have risked being suspected 
of making a confession—confessing the 
secret that a girl keeps deepest down in 
her own heart—that she should have run 
such a risk even remotely is hard to com 
prehend, unless she’s been just driven 
frantic by that man. For of course she 
knows you're engaged to be married?” 

**Oh, no, she doesn’t,” he replied, hasti- 
ly. ‘* At least, I suppose not—there was 
never a word said about it—” 

Aunt Jean uttered a little half-stifled 
ery. 

‘Frank Gordon, what do ye tell me? 
—what have you done? She does not 
know? The poor lass!—the poor lass!— 
now I can see why she came here this 
afternoon—she felt that it was the happi 
ness or the misery of her life that had to 
be settled. And it’s the misery, I sup- 
pose. I suppose it’s the misery. What 
have you done, man!—what have you 
done! Why did you not tell her—long 
ago?—”’ 

‘Why, how could I tell her. Aunt 
Jean!” he responded, almost angrily—for 
his conscience seemed wholly to acquit 
him. ‘‘Bethink yourself, Aunt Jean! 
How was I to imagine that it could con 
cern her in the least? If I had dared to 
assume such a thing, then perhaps I might 
have told her. But such an assumption 
—the impertinence of it!--the insolence 
of it!—it never entered my head that it 
could matter a brass farthing to her 
whether I was engaged to be married or 
not. Only, when I found, of a sudden, 
that I had grown too fond of her, then I 
did what was left for me todo: I gave up 
going to the house; and I was trying to 
pave the way for our becoming absolute 
strangers to each other. It appeared to 
me that was all I could do; and I had 
hoped to dree my own weird without any 
human creature being a bit the wiser. 
But as for explaining to her that I was 
engaged to be married: why, there were 
other girls in Mrs. Elliott’s house besides 
Briseis Valieri: was I to go to each of 
them, or to all of them together, and say 
to them ‘Look here, I consider myself 
such a transcendently fascinating person 
that I must warn you beforehand that I 
am not to be captured’? That would have 
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been a modest precaution! Indeed there 
vas no nonsense of the kind in the air. 
We were amusing ourselves—theatres, 
concerts, a bit of a dance now and again: 
who was to imagine that any tragedy was 
to spring out of it all?—” 

He was silent for a space. His whole 

ing seemed rent asunder with conflicting 
passions; on the one hand his heart kept 
whispering to him in secret and delirious 
exultation ‘ Rejoice!—rejoice!-—the wo- 
man you love loves you: the crowning 
glory of life is yours’; while in response 
to that the calmer pulses of his brain 
would keep repeating the old, inexorable 
burden ‘Renounce—renounce!—to you 
also has come the common lot of mortal 
man—LKEntbehren sollst du !—sollst entbeh- 
ren! And at last he threw himself into 
a chair, his clinched fists on his knees, his 
head somewhat bent forward, his eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

‘*T suppose I’ve been to blame, Aunt 
Jean,” he said. ‘‘Take it that way—and 
tell me what I am to do. Iam ready to 
bear the penalty—-if there’s anything that 
can be undone, if there’s anything that 
can be put right. What am Ito do? Is 
there any atonement-—-any sacrifice?—” 

‘Frank, laddie,” said Aunt Jean, 
‘**vou’re not the first that has found his 
word given one way and his heart turned 
another; and ye need not seek for more 
sorrows than ye’re likely to meet; for it’s 
a sore strait to be in. And as for blam- 
ing you, that will I not. I’m beginning 
to suspect there’s a simple enough expla- 
nation why you never told her of your 
engagement; and it’s just this, that you 
were in love with her all the time, or 
drifting into being in love with her—un- 
known to yourself—and that’s why ye 
could not bring yourself to tell her—” 

At this he looked up quickly: Miss 
Jean’s shrewd guess seemed to have struck 
home. 

‘*Then it is all due to my blindness,” 
he said, slowly, and as if to himself. 
“And there is no recalling—no repara- 
tion.... Aunt Jean, wouid you go to 
her, and speak to her? Will you tell her 
why I have recently kept away from the 
house—why I did not answer her letter? 
I know it is a great deal to ask; for it is 
a terrible business; but it is just madden- 
ing to think that she may consider her- 
self slighted—imagine such a thing!— 
Briseis Valieri—slighted and left aside !—” 

‘Yes, but that’s what may be in her 


heart, and likely to remain there all the 
days of her life, unless you go to her 
yourself, Frank,” said Aunt Jean, calmly. 

“12> She would be insulted!” 

‘** You must go,”’said AuntJean. ‘‘ You 
cannot part with her forever—Il suppose 
it is forever, according to the chances of 
the world—without a last word of good- 
by, surely. That would be strange con- 
duct towards a girl that has been none 
too well treated—I don’t mean by you, 
Frank—I don’t mean by you—I mean al 
most ever since we got to know of her 
existence. And who would have thought 
it? Do you remember her that day at 
Grantly? She looked as if all the world 
around her were laughing in kindness 
towards her. She looked so young, and 
winning, and splendid ; she seemed to shed 
a kind of delight whichever way she turn- 
ed; and she was so willing to be pleased 

so grateful—not presuming on her great 
beauty, as many a girl would. Who 
could have prophesied anything but the 
fairest of the earth for her? She seemed 
born to happy circumstances, and tender 
guidance, and loving-kindness from those 
around her—which she could well re 
pay—which she could well repay, I will 
say that. 
lass !|— 

And at this point Aunt Jean rose, and 
turned away from him, and remained 
standing there for several seconds, with 
her handkerchief up to her eyes. It was 
a most unusual break-down for her, and 
she was ashamed. When she came back 
to her place, she spoke in a very different 
key. 

‘**Frank Gordon,” she said, ‘‘ there's 
one thing you've got to do, to show the 
man that’s in you. You've got to call 
that scoundrel to account.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right—that’s nothing,” 
he said, impatiently. At this moment he 
had no thought to waste on Andreas Ar 
gyriades. It was of Briseis he was think- 
ing; and his heart was full of pity, and 
remorse, and an unspeakable longing and 
yearning and solicitude. 

‘But it’s not nothing—it’s something,” 
said Miss Jean, hotly. ‘* Perhaps ye do 
not understand under what terrorism that 
girl has been living of late?—perhaps ve 
do not think of what she must have suf- 
fered before she underwent the humilia- 
tion of coming here, to defend herself? 
Is that nothing? Is that to be passed 
over? Consider what she must have gone 


And now — poor lass! — poor 
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through before she brought herself to this 
door—before she rang the bell; and is 
there to be no punishment for the black- 
guard that brought her to such a pass? 
Is there to be nothing done? Ye're not 
going to leave it to me to take a horse- 
whip? Am I to find him out? Am Ito 
lash him?—the scoundrel!—the scoun- 
dre] !—” 

**Aunt Jean,” he said, in answer to 
her passionate invective, ‘‘ that’s all easy 
enough. If everything else were as easy! 
Thrashing Argyriades will not put mat- 
ters straight.” 

** But thrashing Argyriades is the first 
thing that lies before ye,” she persisted, 
in her indomitable way. ‘‘ And I want 
to know how and when ye mean to set 
about it.” 

‘*There won't be any difficulty,” he 
said. ‘Only I suppose I shall have to 
telegraph to Wentworth to send me up 
my thickest shooting-boots.” 

*“* Ay,” said Miss Jean, eagerly, ‘'and 
ye'll kick him across the street—and ye’ll 
follow him—and kick him back across the 
street again—-” 

‘**T can try,” her nephew said. ‘‘ Unless 
he varies the performance by kicking me.” 

Aunt Jean pulled herself together. 

‘*No, no—there must be no folly or 
rashness,” she said, severely. ‘‘ It’s what 
[’ve just been maintaining—we must keep 
quiet and cool if we're to deal wi’ this 
sleek-spoken rascal. It ll not do to land 
yourselves both in the-police courts, and 
have names mentioned, and a story for 
people to gabble about. Oh, he knew well 
what he was after, that miscreant, when 
he laid his plans. The letters he got— 
letters written by one school-girl to an- 
other school-girl, for mere mischief’s sake 
—these were harmless enough, and use- 
less enough to him; but when he got oth- 
er letters demanding them back —and 
when she was foolish enough to send him 
£5 as a beginning—then he had a better 
hold. Frankie, lad, it’s for you to make 
him let go— but discreetly — discreetly. 
If he’s got his fingers on the gunwale of 
the boat, chop them off, or give him a 
clour on the head: only, there must not 
be a ripple on the water afterwards. No 
police proceedings. The public are quick 
to believe the worst: how are they to 
know that these letters were but a piece 
of mischief-making between two school- 
girls—about a music-master—who never 
saw a single line of them?—” 


She had gradually weaned him back 
from wider and more distracting thoughis 
to this bit of business immediately on 
hand: he began to take an interest in it 

‘*What you say is quite right, Aunt 
Jean,” he answered her, presently. 
‘There must be no police proceedings 
We must catch him some other way- 
and give him a dose that will last him 
for the rest of his life. Of course the 
animal was counting on impunity; they 
all do that; they reckon that their victim 
will suffer anything and sacrifice any- 
thing rather than face a public scandal. 
It comes to this, Aunt Jean, that the 
blackmailing of an innocent person is the 
one crime the law cannot punish without 
hurting the innocent person more than 
the guilty one. Very well: when the 
chance offers we must step in and assist 
the law with a little private enterprise—” 

‘‘Ay, now ye’re talking sense, Frankie, 
lad!” she said, with obvious and extreme 
gratification. ‘‘And what will ye do? 
Ye must serve him well! What are ye 
thinking of doing?” 

‘‘That must be a matter for careful 
and pious consideration, Aunt Jean,” he 
answered her. ‘*‘ But as he appears to 
have been dealing in terrorism, I propose 
to give him a sample of his own wares— 
something just about sufficient to frighten 
the soul out of his body, as you might 
say. And in the mean time I will take a 
run up to Oxford, this afternoon or to- 
morrow morning: I know one or two of 
the ladsthere who would like to join ina lit- 
tle frolic. This is his address, isit? Soho, 
of course. I suppose he'll have a knife 
about him. However, we must try to 
keep out of the police courts—anything 
short of that.” 

Indeed for the time being he seemed to 
welcome this definite action demanded 
of him as a relief from the distressing per- 
plexities that lay ahead; and while Miss 
Jean remained with him his brain was 
busy with projects by means of which he 
might outwit the wily Greek. But when 
she left (there had been a ring at the 
door, and she judged that certain of her 
purchases had arrived) he relapsed into 
contemplation of a future that appeared 
black and hopeless enough. His imagi- 
nation was haunted by two figures: the 
one that of the proud-spirited Briseis, 
now wounded to the quick, and hiding 
herself away in her humiliation and 
shame; the other that of the light-hearted 
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Georgie, soon to be coming gayly home, 
and little guessing that she would be re- 
ceived by an unwilling lover, who, to 
save his pledged word, must become a 
hypoerite husband. How, he asked him- 
self again and again, had such a state of 
things arrived? Who was to blame? 
And what was to be done, by way of 
reparation or atonement, if any such 
thing were possible? Should he meet 
Georgie Lestrange with a frank explana- 
tion, and beg of her to forego her claim? 
Why, that were the very depth of mean- 
ness and disloyalty and cowardice! Should 
he go to Briseis and say ‘* I Jove you: you 
love me: let us break and cast aside all 
other bonds!” But was the proud Briseis 
likely to aecept a dishonored and dis- 
honoring passion? Whichever way he 
turned, he saw no guidance or ray of 
hope; and all the while his heart, in its 
wild desire and despair, was secretly urg- 
ing him to let his honor go. How many 
minutes would it take him to drive to 
Devonshire Place? Would he find Bri- 
seis alone? If he held her hands in his, 


and forced her to meet eyes with eyes, 
surely she would listen to the fervor of 
his appeal! 


Love would as ever be su- 
preme and triumphant—even at the cost 
of a broken troth; and in the exultation 
and delirium of a new-found happiness, 
who was to remind them how it had been 
come by? These were agonizing tempta- 
tions: in mere self-defence—to gain some 
quiet for his overtortured spirit—he com- 
pelled himself to turn to Argyriades and 
the possible methods of overreaching him. 


This was an immediate duty—-and so far 
right welcome. 

And in the mean time Jean Gordon had 
gone up stairs to her own room, her alarm 
over these tragic happenings being almost 
lost in the unholy and vindictive joy of 
knowing that soon, and effectively, retri 
bution was about to fal! on the creature 
who had driven Briseis Valieri to despera- 
tion. As she opened these packages of 
finery she was crooning to herself an aim- 
less little song—a Dee-side song—that cer- 
tainly had not much to do with the graver 
matters that had just come into her life: 
O fair was the dawning and fair was the day 
When I met with voung Donald in Cambus o? May; 
He called me his dawlie, he called me his dear, 

He asked if I'd mary, without any fear. 
When the sugar was bought, and the tea, and the 
meal, 
I should have gone home to Kincardine o Neil; 
But Donald’s old mother she asked me to stay, 
And consent to a wedding in Cambus o’ May. 
Three pipers came down Srom annanich Wells; 
They Jired off the cannon ; they rang all the bells; 
O the march to the church it was gallant and gay, 
When us two were married in Cambus 0 May. 
And now I’m a widow, gray-haired and alone; 
And the folks in Glen Muick are hard as a stone; 
And 1 sit by the Jire, and I think of the day 
When young Donald met me in Cambus o’ May, 


It was a simple song, of simple people, 
living away by themselves in the remote 
Aberdeenshire valleys; it had apparently 
but little connection with any plans and 
schemes of vengeance to be visited on a 
Greek blackmailer, here in this teeming 
town of London. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 


LIFE. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


“What is life but what a man is thinking of all day ?”—Emerson. 


F life were only what a man 
Thinks daily of—his little care; 

His petty ill; his trivial plan; 

His sordid scheme to horde and spare; 
His meagre ministry; his small 

Unequal strength to breast the stream ; 
His large regret—repentance small ; 

His poor, unrealizéd dream— 


*Twere scarcely worth 
Meet it should end 
Life 


But ‘tis not so. 


a passing nod; 
where it began. 
is what God 


Is daily thinking of for man. 
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PRUSSIAN VOLUNTEERS ATTACK NAPOLEON'S PICKET TROOPS. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XXXII. 

BLUCHER CUTS A fRENCH ARMY TO 
PIECES AT THE KATZBACH. 
PIVHE truce between the two armies last- 

ed through June, July, and half of 
August. During these months each side 
drew together all that it could in the 
shape of fighting machinery, with the re- 
sult that on August 16th, the day when 
war was officially renewed, there were 


gathered together in the field, for pur- 
poses purely of killing one another, be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 Christians 
Napoleon had of this number 440,000, of 
which 330,000 were infantry, 72,000 cav- 
alry, and 33,000 artillery. The allies had 
493.000, of which 76,000 were cavalry, 
30,500 artillery, and, besides, 22,000 Cos- 
sack irregulars. Napoleon had 1200 guns; 
the allies, 1338. 

The allies had the advantage so far as 
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mere numbers were concerned ; but Napo- 
eon was his own commander-in-chief ; 
the armies of his enemy were led by 
many minds, mostly of inferior power. 

Prussia furnished the strongest contin- 
vent to the allied army, roughly 164,000 
men, of whom 60,000 were provincial mi- 
litia (Landwehr), men between seventeen 
and forty, who volunteered, and were 
equipped by the district to which they 
belonged. Old-school soldiers and cour 
tiers sneered at the Landwehr, but Bliich- 
erand Gneisenau appreciated them. They 
had to get used to gunpowder, but when 
they had once got a good taste of it they 
fought as well as any one—at least so 
said old Marshal Go-Ahead. 

Mighty Russia supplied less than 
151,000, and the great Austrian Empire 
only 115,000. To be sure, neither Russia 
nor Austria was fighting for liberty, or 
even for national existence, and it is not 
strange that they should fail in placing 
in the field armies relatively stronger 
than Prussia, to say nothing of their be- 
ing absolutely equal to that of so utterly 
exhausted a strip of sand as Prussia in 
1813, with her 5,000,000 souls. But Ger- 
mans may fairly wonder that, in spite 
of the grand effort their people made in 
this war, the Prussians should always, in 
some mysterious way, have been pushed 
aside by Russia or Austria. 

The Prussian King, in 1813, as in 1807, 
was content to act the part of an orna- 
mental nullity—to surrender everything 
his allies demanded, and to content him- 
self with the rdle of autocrat amongst 
his own loyal people. 

Sweden had joined this alliance, and 
her Crown-Prince, the French Bernadotte, 
had brought 24,000 men to the grand to- 
tal. The Russian Czar flattered Berna- 
dotte extravagantly, and succeeded in 
making him commander of one of the 
three armies into which the whole allied 
force was divided. Bernadotte was either 
a coward or a charlatan—perhaps botli— 
at least so thought Napoleon. Yet Fred- 
erick William III. allowed him to take 
the command over the so-called Northern 
Army, of whom over 78,000 were Prus- 
sians. This army of Bernadotte did great 
things only when it acted without Ber- 
nadotte or contrary to his instructions. 
Bernadotte carefully avoided doing any- 
thing energetic, but moved from place to 
piace on the map of Europe just slowly 
enough to avoid Napoleon, and just fast 
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enough to claim subsequently the price 


of his assistance, namely Norway. Ip 
parenthesis it should recalled that 
Alexander's flattery of Bernadotte was in 
order that Sweden might not raise disa- 
greeable questions relative to Finland, 
which the Czar had stolen from her Sean- 
dinavian neighbors in 1808. 

Bernadotte’s army was to operate in 
such a manner as to protect Berlin and 
the Lower Elbe. Another army, called 
the Silesian, was strong, nearly 100,000, 
but of whom only 38,200 were Prussians. 
This army the Prussian King wanted to 
hand over to some courtly general. But 
there was such a storm of indignation 
raised everywhere, and not merely in 
the Prussian army, that finally the King 
gave way, with as good grace as he could 
muster, and made the seventy-year-old 
Bliicher its commander. 

This Silesian army had fewer Prussians 
than either of the others, but with old 
Marshal Go-Ahead it became the 
chief fighting body of the allies—the ob- 
ject of supreme interest to all, and partic- 
ularly Napoleon. 

The main army, officially so called, was 
that of Austria, to which were added Rus- 
sians and Prussians, making a grand total 
of about 225,000, under command of an 
Austrian grandee named Schwarzenberg, 
whose title to fame consists in that the 
diplomats of his day said he was a sol- 
dier, and the soldiers said of him that he 
was a diplomat. 

The grand strategy of the opening cam- 
paign was simple enough. Napoleon had 
got as far as Dresden in his scheme of 
conquest, and rightly concluded that he 
must deal his enemies a severe blow in 
Saxony before he could safely move on 
to the reconquest of Prussia or Russia, 
With the growing activity of the Ger- 
man patriot guerilla he found, too, that 
his line of communication from Dresden 
to his sources of supply in Magdeburg, 
Erfurt, Mainz, and elsewhere, was no long- 
er as secure as it had been in 1807. He 
was at the centre of his enemies. The 
Schwarzenberg Austrian army was in Bo- 
hemia, Bliicher’s to the eastward in Sile- 
sia, and Bernadotte’s to the north. He 
was superior to any two of these armies, 
though not to all three combined. His 
obvious object, therefore, was to force 
them to fight him before they could unite 
in superior numbers—to defeat them sin- 
gly, one after the other. 


be 


soon 
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To do this Napoleon presupposed that 
the allies would make many mistakes and 
he none. 

The allies made plenty of blunders, it 
is true; but if Napoleon made none, he 
had generals who made them for him. 

And this at once brings us to Bliicher’s 
glorious battle at the Katzbach. It was 
indeed a glorious fight—one of the first 
great victories for the German cause, and 
won in spite of two generals who did 
what they dared to thwart the impetuous 
old marshal; one of these generals was a 
Russian, but the other was General York. 

Napoleon had celebrated his birthday 
—his last birthday on German soil—in 
Dresden. He had arranged it on the 10th 
instead of the 15th of August, for on the 
26th the armistice would come to an end, 
and he wished to spring upon his enemy 
without loss of time. The first spring he 
made was at Bliicher; but that foxy old 
hussar knew how to dodge, and kept Na- 
poleon floundering about in Silesia until 
the Bohemian army had time to creep 
up from the south and threaten Dresden. 

This was all part of the general war 
plan arranged by the allies during the 
truce —-that whenever Napoleon should 


march against one army, that army should 
avoid fighting until the other two had 
time to come up and help. 

It was August 23, 1813, that Napoleon 
was in Léwenberg, a town about half- 


way between Bautzen and Breslau. And 
by the afternoon of August 26th he had 
marched his guards, a corps of infantry, 
and another of cavalry all the way to 
Dresden —-a distance of ninety miles. 
This achievement did much to cheer him 
up, and to console his army for having 
missed Bliicher. 

But he left behind him 105,000 men, 
commanded by the gallant Scotchman 
Macdonald—the same who was victimized 
by York in the winter of 1812. Napoleon 
ordered his marshal to merely hold Bliich- 
er in check, while he went to thrash the 
Austrians. This was more easily said than 
done. For old Bliicher knew that some- 
thing must have gone wrong when he 
found that the French remained idle on 
the banks of the Katzbach. and though 
they were still in stronger force than him- 
self, he at once decided to fight them. 

But Macdonald did not suspect this 
audacity, and was leisurely crossing the 
Katzbach on the morning of August 26th, 
with the idea of marching a few miles 
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to the eastward, to Jauer, when his men 
came into conflict with those of Bliichey. 
who had likewise proposed to cross thi: 
Katzbach and march west. Macdonak 
had nearly 50,000 men in this operation 
and the first of the Bliicher men were 
driven back across the stream; for they 
were few in number, and had not looked 
for this movement on the part of the 
French. It was a misty and rainy day, 
with a cold piercing northwester blowing 
hard. 

Macdonald could not see well enough 
to make out the full extent of Bliicher’s 
preparations; and he was further encour- 
aged by York and the Russian, who de- 
clined to start their men over the Neisse, 
as Bliicher had originally ordered. 

But Bliicher showed here generalship 
of the highest order—the capacity to form 
a new plan of battle after the engagement 
had already commenced. Seeing that 
Macdonald was crossing the stream in 
force, he concealed the main part of his 
command, and allowed the French to 
fancy that they were driving the Prussians 
before them, while in reality they were 
merely engaging a line of skirmishers. 

The Katzbach and Neisse were much 
swollen on the 26th of August of 1813, 
for it had been raining hard for some 
days past. It so happened that it had 
been much swollen also just before my 
visit to the place, some eighty years after 
the event. But when I was there the 
picture of war was not wholly wanting, 
for it was during the field operations of 
the German army — 60,000 men, com- 
manded by a Hohenzollern who was not 
merely King of Prussia, but Emperor of 
United Germany. One could easily pic- 
ture horrible difficulties of the day’s work 
in 1813, the artillery sunk in the mire, 
horses unable to pull their legs out of the 
heavy mud, men slipping and splashing 
along, and in the midst of it all Bliicher 
smoking his quaint pipe and cracking 
his quaint jokes in his quaint Mecklen- 
burg dialect. The men who splashed and 
floundered before Bliicher in 1813 were 
not so well dressed or so well drilled as 
those commanded in our time by William 
IIL., but they fought like heroes, and their 
fighting made possible the German Em- 
pire of 1871. 

Old Blicher counted the Frenchmen 
as they slowly floundered up the steep 
banks of the swollen stream, and patient- 
ly waited until a goodly part of Macdon- 





OLD MARSHAL VORWARTS ATTACKS THE FRENCH ON THE KATZBACH. 


ald’s army was on the eastern shore, not 
merely of the Katzbach, but of the Neisse 
as well. Then turning to his impatient 
men he said, with his smile, which gave 
his face a remarkable likeness to that of 
Mark Twain: ‘‘ Now, boys, I guess we've 


Pitch 
And with a yell of delight the long- 


got enough Frenchmen over here. 
in!” 
pent-up passions of his volunteers found 
free scope in a fight that was decided 
principally by the bayonet and the butt, 
for powder was mostly wet. 
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Gneisenau sat down at midnight and 
sent the news of the victory to every part 
of Germany ; but there was no rest for the 
army —they chased the French into the 
swollen streams and beyond them, driv- 
ing them before them, without stopping 
for breath, until September Ist, when 
Bliicher summed up his work, and found 
that he had captured 103 cannon, 250 
ammunition-wagons, all the enemy’s hos- 
pital outfit, his field-smithies, and his 
provision-train. They had taken prison- 
er three generals, many hundred minor 
officers, and 18,000 others; also two eagles 
and other tropies, to say nothing of kill- 
ing and wounding some ten to fifteen 
thousand. 

Macdonald sent Napoleon a short de- 
spatch: ‘* Sire, votre armée n’existe plus.” 
(Sire, your army is wiped out.) 


XXXIV. 


PRUSSIANS WIN BACK WHAT THE 
AUSTRIANS HAD LOST. 


THE 


On August 10, 1813, Napoleon cele- 
brated his forty-fifth birthday with the 
usual brilliancy. He was in the very 
height of his manhood, at the age when 
most professional men have yet their 
names to make. Bliicher was nearly 
seventy-one, and had yet his name to 
make as a great general. Moitke, let us 
note in parenthesis, was sixty-six years old 
before his fame as a strategist was estab- 
lished, after the battle of Kéniggritz. 

And, indeed, Napoleon was just as great 
as ever before, and showed it whenever 
he stood face to face with the same class 
of generals as had usuaily been his an- 
tagonists. Such a one was the Austrian 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who commanded 
not only the Austrian contingent, but had 
been made commander-in-chief of the 
whole allied force of nearly a million 
men. 

Schwarzenberg proposed to march upon 
Dresden to attack it on August 25th, in 
the absence of Napoleon. But he had to 
consult an Austrian Kaiser Franz, a Rus- 
sian Czar, and the King of Prussia, to say 
nothing of field-marshals who regarded 
Schwarzenberg as rather a make-believe 
commander. So, between indecision at 
the top and very feeble generalship at the 
bottom, the great Austrian contingent ar- 
rived a day too late—a day on which 
Napoleon himself arrived from before 
Bliicher. 
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The battle of Dresden deserves a chap 
ter to itself, but here I shall merely look 
upon it as one step in the progress tow 
ards Waterloo. It is a beautiful view 
that stretches before the visitor who 
stands on the high ground occupied in 
1813 by the allies. The line of the Elbe 
is before him, a beautifully cultivated 
country spreading like a fan, and in the 
midst the graceful towers and spires of 
the Saxon capital. Far to the right is 
the Saxon Switzerland, and to the left. 
also on the Elbe, the city of Meissen, 
famed for its porcelain. The present 
town has much expanded since Napoleon 
built his breastworks here; indeed, the 
Dresden houses now reach into the lines 
that were defended by the French in 1813. 

In looking down upon Dresden over 
the gentle slope that leads from the Elbe 
up to the many beer-gardens that now 
occupy the ground of the allied armies, 
it must appear to the student of the bat- 
tle that Schwarzenberg had every advan- 
tage on his side excepting generalship. 

The battle opened on the day that 
Bliicher was killing and capturing some 
thirty thousand Frenchmen at the Katz- 
bach, but no one knew that in Dresden. 


By the evening of the next day Napoleon 
had killed about 15,000 of the allies and 
taken about 25,000 prisoners. 

That was 40,000 for Napoleon against 
30,000 for Bliicher, but Bliicher destroyed 
his enemy completely by chasing them 


day and night. Napoleon, instead of 
chasing his defeated enemy ir person, 
sent Vandamme after them with 40,000 
men, and thus managed to lose at Kulm 
what he won at Dresden. 

Napoleon defied the laws of nature in 
so far as he devoured his food like an 
animal, and treated his organs of diges- 
tion as though they were not subject to 
natural laws. In consequence he became 
subject to violent pains in the stomach, 
for which physicians have various ob- 
secure names. In plain English, he had 
been forcing his stomach to do more work 
than any human stomach could do, and 
that stomach had finally got out of re- 
pair. The pains arising from this com- 
plaint are most acute, and Napoleon had 
several times before, notably in the Rus- 
sian campaign, been rendered helpless by 
the result of his gluttony, coupled with 
a necessarily irregular mode of life. 

After his brilliant victory he followed 
the wreck of his enemy as far as Pirna, on 
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the Elbe, then entered his carriage and 
drove back to Dresden to seek comfort 
in hot poultices at the hands of his faith- 
ful Mameluke. 

It had been raining hard in Dresden, 
as at the Katzbach, and the allies had a 
wretched tramp of it back towards Prague, 
over the mountains that separate Saxony 
from Bohemia. They would have marched 
in better order had they known that a 
French army was in the act of being 
chased by Bliicher over roads just as bad, 
and in a state of hunger just as keen. 
But the army of Schwarzenberg ran be- 
fore Napoleon, as, seven years before, the 
Prussians had run from Jena, throwing 
away muskets, and leaving their shoes 
sticking in the mud. 

They commenced to draw breath when 
they had placed the mountains between 
them and Napoleon, and were foraging 
amongst the prosperous Bohemians who 
inhabit the upper Elbe. Schwarzenberg 
had gone out with about 200,000, and had 
been thoroughly beaten by a vastly in- 
ferior army. 

On the 29th, two days after commencing 
the retreat from Dresden, he once more 
got his men together on Austrian soil, 
and tried to make a stand a little north- 
east of Téplitz, about half-way between 
Prague and Dresden. A thick mist cov- 
ered the whole beautiful valley. Schwarz- 
enberg thought that Napoleon was chas- 
ing him with a large army; Vandamme 
thought that he would have an easy task. 
In the midst of the mist came some Cos- 
sacks galloping in, shouting that all was 
lost—the French were surrounding them. 
The allies were chased out of Peterswalde 
and Nollendorf, and fell back upon the 
pretty little village of Kulm, where they 
expected some protection from the main 
army. It was a Sabbath morning, and 
the bells of the church were rudely in- 
terrupted by artillery thunder, as the 
French stormed into Kulm and fought 
their way in streets cumbered with do- 
mestic utensils, which the peasants had 
been desperately striving to cart away. 
The battle opened and proceeded no one 
knew how. The country is much cut up 
by ditches, hedges, trees—obstacles useful 
to soldiers resisting an advance—and the 
allies desperately made use of such shel- 
ter as they could find, each part hoping 
that support of some kind would soon ap- 
pear. Metternich, who was at headquar- 
ters, was so frightened that he at once 
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posted off a message of peace to Napoleo: 
and Schwarzenberg sent to beg Bliicher 
eighty miles away—to hurry to the Aus 
trian assistance, or at least send 50.000 
men. The village of Pristen was takey 
and retaken, the soldiers of the alliance: 
warming to the fight as they little by lit 
tle discovered that they could hold their 
own against the French so long as it was 
a soldiers’ and not a generals’ battle. But 
the commanders had no hope of a good 
ending. When the Russian «ards were 
ordered to march into the fight, their com 
mander refused flatly, giving as his rea 
son that the Czar did not wish his picked 
men sacrificed uselessly. They subse- 
quently did pitch in, however, and fought 
well, but it took very much persuasion to 
get them started. 

That night Vandamme spent in the 
Schloss or Chateau of Kulm, confident 
that re-enforcements would soon reach 
him by way of Nollendorf, and that in 
the morning he would deal the allies a 
finishing blow. Schwarzenberg had re- 
vealed his incapacity for war so thor 
oughly on this occasion, as well as before 
Dresden, that he was forced to resign, and 
the Russian Czar placed the command in 


the hands of Barclay, a Russian subject of 
English lineage. 

The fighting on the second day opened 
auspiciously by a single combat. An Aus- 
trian hussar regiment had been drawn up 
close to Karbitz, facing some French cay- 


alry. A French trooper suddenly sprang 
from his ranks, swung his sabre, and 
challenged the world to single combat. 
Out from the hussars leaped a Hungarian 
trooper, one of that proud race which fur- 
nishes the best cowboys and soldiers in 
Europe. It was a fine bit of sport, and 
sagerly watched, for both men were ex- 
pert with their sabres and at home in the 
saddle. The horses snorted and reared 
and foamed with excitement; the sabres 
sparkled merrily. At last by a dexterous 
short and sudden turn the Magyar parried 
a stroke in a manner that gave him a 
quick return that laid the Frenchman on 
the ground. Then seizing the horse of 
his enemy, he galloped back to his squad- 
ron, amidst wild hurrahs from the Ger- 
mans, and still more wild Elyen! from the 
Magyar comrades. 

All day long raged the battle, at one 
point a success, at another a defeat; at 
many a mere muddle, in which friend and 
foe joined in what each thought was a 
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race for life. The allies were hold- 
ing their own with difficulty towards 
Kulm, when suddenly appeared on 
the sky-line of the mountains to the 
north the head of a column of troops. 
They wore blue coats and shakos, and 
the French at once set up loud cheers, 
for they looked upon the new-comers 
as the relief sent by Napoleon. So 
they attacked more furiously than 
ever. But soon smoke appeared upon 
the mountain-side, and artillery com- 
menced to play against the rear of 
Vandamme’s little army, and the 
French realized that instead of com- 
rades, they had Prussians making an 
attack upon their rear. 

It was the corps of General Kleist, 
on his way from Dresden, who was 
tardily joining the allies by way of 
Nollendorf. When Vandamme saw 
that his retreat was threatened, he at 
once attacked Kleist’s Prussians with 
all the force he could spare, still 
facing the Austrians and Russians, 
who now had an easy fight of it. 
The allies had a decided advantage in 
cavalry, and they soon surrounded the 
French,so that Vandamme’s only hope 
was to break through where Kleist 
barred the way. 

And so well did Vandamme fight 
that Kleist, who did not know what 
was going on amongst the Russians 
and Austrians, thought himself beat- 
en, and sent a message to that effect. 
His men were carried away along 
with the wreck of Vandamme’s army, 
and that night French and Germans lay 
down in the woods about Kulm, com- 
pletely exhausted, each in doubt as to the 
result of the battle. Both sides agreed 
not to fight any more, but to become pris- 
oners next morning of whichever side 
proved to have won the day. Next morn- 
ing the news was known that Vandamme 
had been captured, along with 10,000 
Frenchmen and a long list of cannon 
and other trophy. 

Nobody was more surprised than Kleist 
himself. He had seen nothing of the bat- 
tle excepting disorganized Prussians fight- 
ing impotently, and then being carried 
away amidst a stream of fugitives. He 
had stumbled upon the scene at ten o’clock 
in the morning; had been attacked, and 
had got decidedly the worst of it. He 
rode despondently to his night quarters 
at Arbesau after the day’s work was done, 
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and confided to an intimate friend that he 
expected to be tried by court martial for 
failing to cut his way through the French, 
and thus joining the allies. His despon- 
dency was heightened no doubt by the 
consciousness that he bad not in his defeat 
done anything to retrieve the military 
fame of his country. He considered his 
career as ended. What,then,was his sur- 
prise to be waked in the middle of the night 
to be told that he was the winner of a glo- 
rious battle, that he had been the savior 
of his country, and that his King proposed 
clothing him with splendid honors! 

Poor Kleist thought it all a dream or a 
joke. But it all came true. He was made 
a Count Kleist of Nollendorf,and given 
a splendid estate worth three hundred 
thousand thalers. He has a grand monu- 
ment in Berlin, equal to that of Scharn- 
horst or Stein. 
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Vandamme, on the other hand, had 
made an excellent fight of it; had count 
ed upon the assistance of Napoleon, which 
never came, and been defeated. The Czar 
sent him to Siberia, and had him trans- 
ported like a highwayman, exposed at ev- 
ery post-house to the hootings of the mob. 
Such are the fortunes of war. 


XXXV. 

THE FRENCH TRY TO TAKE BERLIN, BUT 
ARE PUT TO ROUT BY A GENERAL 
WHO DISOBEYS ORDERS. 

‘THE mainstay of a monarch’s might 
is unquestionably the people [das Volk]. 
By means of standing armies the ruling 
powers separate their interests from those 
of the people.” Such was the language 
of Gneisenau, a professional soldier in the 
army of His Absolute Majesty Frederick 
William II[. of Prussia. His words came 
true; and if in this war we find Napoleon 
less and less successful, we must seek the 
reasons largely in the new spirit that an- 
imated Germans sittce they had felt the 
first breath of civil liberty. 

The most concrete expression of this 
new spirit is the fact that over and above 
the regular army recruited and paid for 
by the Prussian state, the individual prov- 
inces or counties sent to the front at their 
own expense volunteers to the extent of 
over 140,000. 

When Napoleon had driven the Aus- 
trian army away to the south from before 
Dresden, he remarked confidently to his 
chief of staff: ‘‘ I caleulate that Schwarz- 
enberg will require at least three weeks 
before he can again appear in the field. 
I shall not require so much time as that 
to carry out my plan against Berlin.” 

But soon came news of Vandamme’s 
disaster at Kulm, the news of Macdon- 
ald’s disaster at the Katzbach was on its 
way, and Napoleon was plotting ven- 
geance for the manner in which the Ger- 
man volunteers had thrashed another 
army of his within sight of the walls of 
Berlin three days before the Katzbach 
battle, and therefore only one week after 
the truce came to an end. 

The battle of Gross Beeren is ever mem- 
erable in the annals of the German peo- 
ple, for it was fought wholly by Germans, 
commanded by a German, and it saved 
Berlin from being sacked. It was won 
on August 23d, and the news of it reached 
the allies on their retreat from before 
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Dresden. It is safe to say that had thy 
French succeeded in their raid upon the 
Prussian capital, this disaster, coming at 
a moment when the allies were alread, 
badly frightened, owing to the losses be 
fore Dresden, would have caused the three 
monarchs and their pliant ministers, a] 
with one accord, to have sued for peace 

the Austrian to save his Vienna; the Rus 
sian for fear of having his retreat cut 
off; the Prussian for fear of losing his 
throne. 

Gross Beeren, Katzbach, Kulm—these 
three great battles were fought between 
the 23d and the 30th of August, about 
three days’ interval between each 
close to Berlin; another near Breslau: 
the last in Bohemia. All of them were 
largely influenced, if not determined, by 
the volunteer citizen soldiery, who were 
hastily drilled and poorly equipped. They 
were fought at points far apart one from 
the other, and under no general orders 
from the commander-in-chief. On the 
contrary, Bliicher acted wholly on his 
own responsibility when he decided to 
attack Macdonald at the Katzbach; Kleist 
and his Prussians stumbled upon Van- 
damme at Kulm, because he had taken 
another road than the one specified by 
the commander-in-chief; and at Gross 
3eeren General Biilow’s volunteers gain 
ed a splendid victory because they delib- 
erately disobeyed the orders of 
dotte. 

These are not the illustrations best cal- 
culated to inculeate unquestioning obe- 
dience in young lieutenants eager for 
glory, but they are facts. 

As before indicated. the allies had three 
armies in the field. The largest, about 
250,000, was the Austrian, which was thor- 
oughly beaten under Schwarzenberg at 
Dresden, and strangely saved by Kleist at 
Kulm. The second army was the small- 
est, about 100,000, commanded by Bliich- 
er, who had just beaten the French at 
the Katzbach. The third army was given 
to the Franco-Swede Bernadotte. Under 
him were near 160,000, of whom about 
20,000 were Swedes. 

Bernadotte had been one of Napoleon's 
generals, and was credited with 
military skill. He, at any rate, affected 
contempt for Prussian officers, and par- 
ticularly for the ill-equipped, half-armed 
volunteers. Many of these were armed 
with pikes, and knew as much of war as 
did the American minute-men of 1776. 
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THE PURSUIT AFTER GROSS BEEREN. 


But volunteers who are weak on the 
parade-ground often fight well in battle; 
and in the great German war for libera- 
tion no soldiers did their King greater 
service than the Landwelir men who de- 
fended Berlin on the 23d of August, 1813. 

When Bernadotte heard that some 
French troops were marching towards 
Berlin from the Elbe he at once built 
bridges over the Spree near Charlotten- 
burg, and arranged to have all his army 
retire, and thus hand the capital over to 
the enemy. He would have done this 


had not General Biilow, who commanded 
one of the Prussian corps, flatly refused 
to co-operate in this scheme of retreat; 
and as the Prussians represented about 
half of this army in numbers, and pretty 
much all of it so far as enterprise and 
intelligence were concerned, the Swedish 
Crown-Prince had to make what he could 
of the situation. 

* What!” cried Biilow, when the pro- 
posal to retire was first heard, ‘‘ does 
your Royal Highness mean to abandon 
Berlin without a fight?” 





“What is Berlin?” answered Berna- 
dotte, with haughty indifference. ‘It’s 
a city—nothing more!” 

‘‘ Permit me to remind your Highness,” 
rejoined Biilow, with rising anger, *‘ that 
for us Prussians Berlin is the capital of 
this kingdom; that neither I nor my 
Prussians shall make use of your bridges 
leading backwards from Berlin, but that 
we prefer to fall in front of Berlin, with 
arms in our hands!” 

As Bilow rode away from headquar- 
ters he spoke his mind freely to his adju- 
tant. ‘‘I have no use for Bernadotte,” 
said he. 

The publie-spirited Berliners had work- 
ed throughout the spring and summer 
preparing their city for the attack which 
was now upon them. Volunteers had 
worked day in, day out, throwing up 
breastworks, university professors, re- 
tired officials, and day - laborers vying 
with one another as to who should do 
the best spading. But the chief defence 
of the capital, and one that need not be 
despised even to-day, consisted in a large 
area of land that could readily be flood- 
ed. From Berlin out, pray follow the 
map, down the Spree, past Charlottenburg 
and Spandau to the Havel, and then down 
the Havel southwesterly to Potsdam; 
then south up a narrow stream past Sar- 
mund to Trebbin; then by way. of sev- 
eral swamps and ditches eastward to Zos- 
sen, Mittenwalde, and Wusterhausen, and 
thence back to Berlin by way of the up- 
per Spree at Képnik—or Cépnick, as the 
old map has it. Out of curiosity to see 
how far the modern topography tallied 
with that of 1813, I recently paddled my 
canoe the whole of this distance, making 
only one or two short portages. It is to- 
day, as it was then, a land of forest and 
swamp, lakes, rivers, and ditches — just 
the ideal country to defend by means of 
enterprising guerilla bands. 

Had there been no Royal Highness com- 
manding this army of 160,000 men, the 
brave Landwehr and Landsturm of Berlin 
would have marched out into this wilder- 
ness under men of their own choosing, 
and they would have made each approach 
impassable by felling trees, by preparing 
ambushes, by doing for the ‘‘ regulars” 
of Napoleon what such men as Ethan 
Allen and Marion did for the “‘ regulars ” 
of King George III. in the swamps of 
Carolina and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. 
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It was raining hard on the 23d of August 
as Marshal Oudinot’s 70,000 men picked 
their way through Brandenburg, being 
forced to march in many separate columns 
because of the frequent ponds and swamps 
in their path. There were no roads, only 
sand tracks. Oudinot was cheery, how- 
ever, for he counted upon an easy victory, 
and everywhere was heard the war-cry of 
the day, ‘‘ Rendez-vous — Berlin!” The 
German of to-day must learn with regret 
that a large portion of Oudinot’s army 
consisted of Saxons, and that they fought 
their Prussian fellow-Germans as bravely 
and as furiously as ever troops had fought 
in civil war—and more cannot be said. 

The soldier who wants to know the suc- 
ceeding steps of this savage campaign 
must read the exhaustive work in four 
volumes by Lieutenant-General Quistorp, 
called Geschichte der Nord Armee (Ber- 
lin, 1894). But that distinguished au- 
thority, like so many purely military 
minds, leaves the reader as cold as though 
he had been reading a medical, encyclo- 
peedia. In his pages we look in vain for 
a just estimate of the magnificent sacri- 
fices made for Germany by the Liitzow 
volunteers, the Landwehr, the Landsturm, 
and the other voluntary forces that drilled 
badly, but were making Napoleon’s move- 
ments each day more difficult. 

Towards afternoon of August 23d, after 

a series of engagements which neither 
party regarded as more than skirmishes 
preliminary to a grand battle on the mor- 
row, General Bilow held a council of 
war at Heinersdorf, and there deliberate- 
ly accepted the responsibility of disobey- 
ing Bernadotte by leading his Prussians 
against the French, and deciding at once 
the fate of Berlin. His orders were such 
as Israel Putnam or any other citizen 
soldier might have given, and may be 
summed up in the words “Pitch in!” 
and on that day nothing more was need- 
ed. The archives of the Berlin War De- 
partment contain no record of any dis- 
position made for this battle, and we may 
safely assume that the regiments were 
left to fight their way forward according 
to the openings they could make each for 
itself. The village of Gross Beeren was 
the objective. 

Bilow had immediately under him 
about 26,000 bayonets; the French facing 
him were 16,000; and yet with this advan- 
tage Bernadotte talked of retreat. The 
Prussian general in this case knew, too, 
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that French supports were marching up, 
and that to succeed at all he must put in 
his blow at once. 

The rain was so hard that the Prussians 
were not detected until they had got their 
artillery into position and commenced to 
play upon the enemy. The same rain 
had made the musketry almost useless, 
and consequently what the artillery left 
unfinished had to be done with the bayo- 
net. 

An eye-witness wrote: “The enemy 
received our bayonet attack up to within 
three paces; then began the sticking, for 
there was no more shooting.” As at the 
Katzbach, so at Gross Beeren, the French 
were meeting an enemy they had never met 
before, and meeting him in a manner that 
gave the German the advantage; for to 
smash in the skull of a Frenchman with 
the butt end of a musket was child’s play 
to the deep-chested Pomeranian farmers, 
who had hardened their muscles in fell- 
ing trees and swinging the flail over the 
threshing-floor. Here again was a sol- 
dier’s battle, a veritable massacre, the de- 
tails of which would sicken any but a 
surgeon or a butcher. Against the walls 
of Gross Beeren flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
Germans, whose wives and babes were 
praying for them on the shores of the 
Baltic, forgot everything but their hate 
—the hate that had been growing during 
many years. They gave no mercy, and 
they asked for none. Clumps of French- 
men were smashed to pieces, one on top 


of the other, in the angles of walls, whey, 
escape was cut off. But no hatred os 
Frenchmen could equal that which the, 
felt for the Saxon who had come as })js 
henchman ; and the fighting between 
these two peoples of neighboring st 
was even more furious than between 
Prussian and French. The Prussian could 
respect the Frenchman, but for the Saxon 
he could feel only as towards a traitor to 
the German cause. 

The most recent and most exhaustiy; 
researches have not yet enabled the Ger 
man military student to trace with preci 
sion the details of this great fight; and 
this is generally true in battles that soon 
resolve themselves into hand-to-hand 
scuffles, where officers count for little 
more than for what each can do with 
his pistol and sword in the midst of men 
who remain blind with fury until dark 
ness and exhaustion finally put an end to 
madness for murder. 

But it was a glorious victory. What 
Bernadotte had not dared to do with a 
whole army, had been accomplished by 
a single corps of half-trained patriots 
under Biilow. The French threw their 
arms away and retreated in confusion 
leaving thousands of dead and wounded 
on the field. Berlin was saved, and next 
day from every gate of the capital came 
long trains of wagons laden with barrels 
of beer and strings of sausage—all brought 
by the citizens for the men who fought at 
Gross Beeren. 
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A DREAM. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


SYOME perfect day I shall not need 
hI To bend my brows o’er baffling tasks; 
Some perfect day my eyes will read 

The meaning hid ‘neath clouding masks; 
Some perfect day my word and deed 

Will fill the ideal my spirit asks:— 


Dear perfect day of days to be, 

Which safe the steadfast heaven doth keep 
Deep filled with love and rest, for me 

Close pressed with sheaves I yet shall reap, 
When they who watch beside me see 

Only that I have fallen asleep. 









‘HERIFF WICKLIFF leaned out of 
S his office window, the better to watch 
the boy soldiers march down the street. 
The huge pile of stone that is the pre- 
sumed home of Justice for the county 
stands in the same yard with the old yel- 
low stone jail. The court-house is ornate 
and imposing, although a hundred active 
chimneys daub its eaves and carvings, but 
the jailisas plain asasledge-hammer. Yet 
during Sheriff Wickliff’s administration, 
while Joe Raker kept jail and Mrs. Raker 
was matron, window-gardens brightened 
the grim walls all summer, and chrysan- 
themums and roses blazoned the black 
bars in winter. 

Above the jail the street is a pretty 
street, with trim cottages and lawns and 
gardens; below, the sky-lines dwindle 
ignobly into shabby one and two story 
wooden shops devoted to the humbler 
handierafts. It is not a street favored by 
processions; Only the little soldiers of the 
Orphans’ Home Company would choose 
to tramp over its unkempt macadam, 
Good reason they had, too, since thus they 
passed the sheriff’s office, and it was the 
sheriff who had given most of the money 
for their uniforms, and their drums and 
fifes outright. 

A voice at the sheriff's elbow caused 
him to turn. 

‘‘ Well, Amos,” said his deputy, with 
Western familiarity, ‘‘ getting the inter- 
est on your money?” 

Wickliff smiled as he unbent his great 
frame; he was six feet two inches in 
height, with bones and thews to match 
his stature. A stiff black mustache, curv- 
ing about his mouth and lifting as he 
smiled, made his white teeth look the 
whiter. One of the upper teeth was 
crooked. That angle had come in an ugly 
fight (when he was a special officer and 
detective) in the Chicago stock-yards, he 
having to hold a mob at bay, single-hand- 
ed, to save the life-of a wounded police- 
man. The scar seaming his jaw and neck 
belonged to the time that he captured a 
notorious gang of train-robbers. He 
brought the robbers in—that is, he brought 
their bodies; and ‘‘ That scar was worth 
three thousand dollars to me,” he was 
wont tosay. In point of fact it was worth 
more, because he had invested the money 
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so advantageously that, thanks to it and 
the savings which he had been able to 
add, in spite of his free hand, he was now 
become aman of property. The sheriff's 
high cheek-bones, straight hair (black as 
a dead coal), and narrow black eyes were 
the arguments for a general belief that an 
Indian ancestor had lurked somewhere in 
the foliage of his genealogical tree. All 
that people really knew about him was 
that his mother died when he was a baby, 
and his father, about the same time, was 
killed in battle, leaving their only child 
to drift from one reluctant protector to 
another, until he brought up in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home of the State. Ifthe 
sheriff's eyes were Indian, Indians may 
have very gentle eyes. He turned them 
now on the deputy with a smile. 

‘* Well, Joe, what's up?” said he. 

‘*The lightning-rod feller wants to see 
you, aS soon as you come back to the 
jail, he says. And here’s something he 
dropped as he was going to his room. 
Don't look much like it could be his mo- 
ther. Must have prigged it.” 

The sheriff examined the photograph, 
an ordinary cabinet card. The portrait 
was that of a woman, pictured with the 
relentless frankness of a rural photogra- 
pher’s camera. Every sad line in the 
plain elderly face, every wrinkle in the 
ill-fitting silk gown, showed with a brutal 
distinctness, and somehow made the pic- 
ture more pathetic. The woman’s hair 
was gray and thin; her eyes, which were 
dark, looked straight forward, and seemed 
to meet the sheriff's gaze. They had no 
especial beauty of form, but they, as well 
as the mouth, had an expression of wist- 
ful kindliness that fixed the sheriff's eyes 
on them fora full minute. He sighed as 
he dropped his hand. Then he observed 
that there was writing on the reverse side 
of the carte, and lifted it again to read. 

In a neat cramped hand was written: 


“To Eddy, from Mother. Feb. 21, 1889. 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord 
make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” . 


Wickliff put the carte in his pocket. 
‘That's just the kind of mother I'd 
like to have,” said he; ‘‘awful nice and 
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good, and not so fine she’d be ashamed of 
me. And to think of him!” 

‘* He’s an awful slick one,” assented the 
deputy, cordially. ‘‘Two years we've 
been ayfter him. New games all the 
time; but the lightning-rods ain’t in it 
with this last scheme—working hisself off 
as a Methodist parson on the road to a 
job, and stopping all night, and then the 
runaway couple happening in, and that 
poor farmer and his wife so excited and 
interested, and of course they’d witness 
and sign the certificate: wisht I’d seen 
them when they found out!” 

“They gave ‘em cake and some cur- 
rant wine, too.” 

‘‘That’s just like women. Say, I 
didn’t think the girl was much to brag 
on for looks—” 

‘* Got a kinder way with her, though,” 
Wickliff struck in. ‘‘ Depend on it, Jo- 
seph, the most dangerous of them all are 
the homely girls with a way tothem. A 
man’s off his guard with them; he’s 
sorry for them not being pretty, and be- 
ing so nice and humble; and before he 
knows it they’re winding him ‘round 
their finger.” 

‘*T didn’t know you was so much of a 
philosopher, Amos,” said the deputy, ad- 
miring him. 

‘*It ain't me, Joe; it’s the business, Be- 
ing a philosopher, I take it, ain’t much 
more than seeing things with the paint 
off; and there’s nothing like being a de- 
tective to get the paint off. It’s a great 
business for keeping a man straight, too, 
seeing the consequences of wickedness so 
constantly, especially fool wickedness that 
gets found out. Well, Joe, if this lady” 
—touching his breast pocket—‘‘is that 
guy’s mother, I’m awful sorry for her, 
for I know she tried to train him right. 
I'll go over and find out, I guess.” 

So saying, and quite unconscious of the 
approving looks of his subordinate (for he 
was a simple-minded, modest man, who 
only spoke out of the fulness of his 
heart), the sheriff walked over to the jail. 

The corridor into which the cells of the 
unconvicted prisoners opened was rather 
full to-day. As the sheriff entered, every 
one greeted him, even the sullen-browed 
man talking with a sobbing woman 
through the bars, and every one smiled. 
He nodded to all, but only spoke to the 
visitor. He said, ‘‘I guess he didn’t do 
it this time, Lizzie; he won’t be in long.” 

‘* That's what I bin tellin’ her,” growl- 
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ed the man, ‘‘and she won’t believe me 
I told her I promised you—” 

‘*And God A’mighty bless you, sheriff 
for what you done!” the woman wail, . 
The sheriff had some ado to escape from 
her benedictions politely; but he cot 
away, and knocked at the door of the 
last cell on the tier. The inmate opened 
the door himself. 

He was a small man, who still was 
wearing the clerical habit of his last erim- 
inal masquerade ; and his face carried 
out the suggestion of his costume, being 
an actor’s face, not only in the clean- 
shaven cheeks and lips, but in the flexi 
bility of the features and tlhe unconscious 
alertness of gaze. He was fair of skin, 
and his light brown hair was worn off his 
head at the temples. His eyes were fine, 
well shaped, of a beautiful violet color, 
and an extremely pleasant expression. 
He looked like a mere boy across the 
room in the shadow, but as he advanced. 
certain deep lines about his mouth dis 
played themselves and raised his age. 
The sunlight showed that he was thin; 
he was haggard the instant he ceased to 
smile. With a very good manner he 
greeted the sheriff, to whom he proffered 
the sole chair of the apartment. 

‘* Guess the bed will hold me,” said the 
sheriff, testing his words by sitting down 
on the white-covered iron bedstead, 
‘* Well, I hear you wanted to see me.” 

“Yes, sir. I want to get my money 
that you took away from me.” 

‘*Well, I guess you can’t have it.” 
The sheriff spoke with a smile, but his 
black eyes narrowed e little. ‘I guess 
the court will have to decide first if that 
ain’t old man Goodrich’s money that you 
got from the note he supposed was a mar 
riage certificate. I guess you better not 
put any hopes on that money, Mr. Pais- 
ley. Wasn’t that the name you gave 
me?” 

‘* Paisley ‘11 do,” said the other man, 
indifferently. ‘‘What became of my 
friend?” 

‘The sheriff of Hardin County wanted 
the man, and the lady — well, the lady 
is here boarding with me.” 

“Going to squeal?” 

‘*Going to tell all she knows.” 

Paisley’s hand went up to his mouth; 
he changed color. ‘‘It’s like her,” he 
muttered—‘‘ oh, it’s just like her!” And 
he added a villanous epithet. 

‘*None of that talk,” said Wickliff. 














The man had jumped up and was 
pacing his narrow space, fighting against 
a climbing rage. ‘* You see,” he cried, 
unable to contain himself—‘‘ you see, what 
makes me so mad is now I’ve got to get 
my mother to help me—and I'd rather 
take a licking!” 

‘JT should think you would,” said 
Wickliff, dryly. ‘‘Say, this your mo- 
ther?” He handed him the photograph, 
the written side upward. 

‘‘Tt came in a Bible,” explained Pais- 
ley, with an embarrassed air. 

‘* Your mother rich?” 

‘‘She can raise the money.” 

‘‘Meaning, I expect, that she can mort- 
gage her house and lot. Look here, 
Smith, this ain’t the first time your ma 
has sent you money, but if I was you 
I'd have the last time stay the last. She 
don’t look equal to much more hard 
work.” 

‘‘My name’s Paisley, if you please,” 
returned the prisoner, stolidly, ‘‘and I 
can take care of my own mother. If 
she’s lent me money I have paid it back. 
This is only for bail, to deposit—” 

“There is the chance,” interrupted 
Wickliff, ‘‘of your skipping. Now, I 
tell you, I like the looks of your mother, 
and I don’t mean she shall run any risks. 
So, if you do get money from her, I shall 
personally look out you don’t forfeit 
your bail. Besides, court is in session 
now, so the chances are you wouldn't 
more than get the money before it would 
be your turn. See?” 

‘* Anyhow I’ve got to have a lawyer.” 

““Can’t see why, young feller. I'll 
give you a straight tip. There ain't 
enough law in Iowa to get you out of 
this scrape. We've got the cinch on you, 
and there ain’t any possible squirming 
out.” 

‘*So you say;” the sneer was a little 
forced; ‘‘ I’ve heard of your game before. 
Nice, kind officers, ready to advise a man 
and pump him dry, and witness against 
him afterwards. I ain’t that kind of a 
sucker, Mr. Sheriff.” 

‘Nor I ain't that kind of an officer, 
Mr. Smith. You'd ought to know about 
my reputation by this time.” 

‘**They say you're square,” the prisoner 
admitted ; ‘‘ but you ain’t so stuck on me 
as to caread whether I go over the 
road; I’d expect you’d want to send me 
for the trouble I’ve given you,” and he 
grinned. ‘‘ Well, what are you after?” 
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‘*Helping your mother, young feller. 
I had a mother myself.” 

“Tt ain’t uncommon.” 

‘*Maybe a mother like mine — and 
yours—is, though.” 

The prisoner's eyes travelled down to 
the face on the carte. ‘* That’s right,” 
he said, with another ring in his voice. 
‘*T wouldn’t mind half so much if I could 
keep my going to the pen from her. 
She’s never found out about me.” 

‘‘How much family you got?” said 
Wickliff, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Just a mother. I ain’t married. 
There was a girl, my sister—good sort too, 
nuff better’n me. She used to be a clerk 
in the store, type-writer, bookkeeper, gen- 
eral utility, you know. My position in 
the first place; and when I — well, re- 
signed, they gave it to her. She helped 
mother buy the place. Two years ago 
she died. You may believe me or not, 
but I would have gone back home then 
and run straight if it hadn't been fer 
Mame. I would, by ! I had five 
hundred dollars then, and I was going 
back to give every d cent of it to ma, 
tell] her to put it into the bakery—” 

‘That how she makes a living?” 

‘*Yes—little two-by-four bakery—oh, 
I'm giving you straight goods — makes 
pies and cakes and bread—good, too, you 
bet—makes it herself. Ruth Graves, who 
lives round the corner, comes in and helps 
—keeps the books, and tends shop busy 
times; tends the oven too, 1 guess. She 
was a great friend of Ellie’s—and mine. 
She’s a real good girl. Well, I didn’t get 
mother’s letters till it was too late, and I 
felt bad; I had a mind to go right down 
to Fairport and go in with ma. That— 
she stopped it. Got me off on a tear 
somehow, and by the time I was sober 
again the money was ’most all gone. I 
sent what was left off to ma,and I went 
on the road again myself. But she’s the 
devil.” 

‘* That the time you hit her?” 

The prisoner nodded. ‘‘ Oughtn’t to, 
of course. Wasn't brought up that way. 
My father was a Methodist preacher, and 
a good one. But I tell you the coons 
that say you never must hit a woman 
don’t know anything about that sort of 
women; there ain't nothing on earth so 
infernally exasperating as a woman. 
They can mad you worse than forty 
men.” 

It was the sheriff's turn to nod, which 
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he did gravely, with even a glimmer of 
sympathy in his mien. 

‘* Well, she never forgave you,” said 
he; ‘she’s had it in for you ever since.” 

‘* And she knows I won’t squeal, ‘cause 
I'd have to give poor Ben away,” said the 
prisoner; ‘‘ but I tell you, sheriff, she was 
at the bottom of the deviltry every time, 
and she managed to bag the best part of 
the swag, too.” 

‘*T dare say. Well, to come back to 
business, the question with you is how to 
keep these here misfortunes of yours from 
your mother, ain’t it?” 

‘** Of course.” 

‘* Well, the best plan for you is to plead 
guilty, showing you don’t mean to give 
the court any more trouble. Tell the 
judge you are sick of your life, and going 
to quit. You are, ain’t you?” the sheriff 
concluded, simply; and the swindler, 
after an instant’s hesitation, answered, 

i if I won’t, if I can get a job.” 

“Well, that admitted’’—the sheriff 
smoothed his big knees gently as he talk- 
ed, his mild attentive eyes fixed on the 
prisoner’s nervous presence — ‘‘ that ad- 
mitted, best plan is for you to plead guilty, 
and maybe we can fix it so’s you will be 
sentenced to jail instead of the pen. Then 


we can keep it from your mother easy. 
Write her you’ve got a job here in this 
town, and have your letters sent to my 
eare. Ill get you something todo. She'll 
never suspect that you are the notorious 


Ned Paisley. And it ain’t likely you go 
home often enough to make not going 
awkward.” 

‘*T haven’t been home in four years. 
But see here: how long am I likely to get?” 

The sheriff looked at him, at the hol- 
low cheeks and sunken eyes and narrow 
chest—all so cruelly declared in the sun- 
shine; and unconsciously he modulated 
his voice when he spoke. 

‘*T wouldn’t worry about that, if I was 
you. You need a rest. You are run 
down pretty low. You ain’t rugged 
enough for the life you’ve been leading.” 

The prisoner’s eyes strayed past the 
grating to the green hills and the plea- 
sant gardens, where some children were 
playing. Thesheriff did not move. There 
was as little sensibility in his impassive 
mask as in a wooden Indian’s; but behind 
the trained apathy was a real compassion. 
He was thinking. ‘‘The boy don’t look 
like he had a year’s life in him. I bet he 
knows it himself. And when he stares 


that way out of the window he’s think 
ing he ain’t never going to be foot-loose 
inthe sunagain. Kinder tough, I cal] it.” 

The young man’s eyes suddenly met 
his. ‘‘ Well, it’s no great matter, I guess. 
said he. ‘“‘Tll doit. But I can’t for the 
life of me make out why you are taking 
so much trouble.” 

He was surprised at Wickliff’s reply. 
It was, ‘‘Come on down stairs with me. 
and Ill show you.” 

‘**'You mean it?” 

‘* Yes; go ahead.” 

‘**You want my parole not to cut and 
run?” 

‘** Just as you like about that. 
not try any fooling.” 

The prisoner uttered a short laugh, 
glancing from his own puny limbs to the 
magnificent muscles of the officer. 

“Straight ahead, after you’re out of 
the corridor, down stairs, and turn to the 
right,” said Wickliff. 

Silently the prisoner followed his di 
rections, and when they had descended 
the stairs and turned to the right, the 
sheriff's hand pushed beneath his elbow 
and opened the door before them. ‘‘ My 
rooms,” said Wickliff. ‘* Being a single 
man, it’s handier for me living in the jail." 
The rooms were furnished with the un 
chastened gorgeousness of a Pullman 
sleeper, the brilliant hues of a Brussels 
carpet on the floor, blue plush at the win 
dows and on the chairs. The walls were 
hung with the most expensive gilt paper 
that the town could furnish (after all, it 
was a modest price per roll), and against 
the gold, photographs of the district judges 
assumed a sinister dignity. There was 
also a photograph of the court-house, and 
one of the jail, and a model in bass-relief 
of the Capitol at Des Moines; but more 
prominent than any of these were two 
portraits opposite the windows. They 
were oil- paintings, elaborately framed, 
and they had cost so much that the sher- 
iff rested happily content that they must 
be well painted. Certainly the artist had 
not recorded impressions; rather he seem- 
ed to have worked with a microscope, 
not slighting an eyelash. One of the por- 
traits was that of a stiff and stern young 
man ina soldier’s uniform. He was dark, 
and had eyes and features like the sher- 
iff. The other was the portrait of a young 
girl. In the original daguerreotype from 
which the artist worked the face was 
comely, if not pretty, and the innocence 
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in the eyes and the timid smile made it 
winning. The artist had enlarged the 
eves and made the mouth smaller, and 
bestowed (with the most amiable inten- 
tions) a complexion of hectic brilliancy ; 
but there still remained, in spite of paint, 
a flicker of the old touching expression. 
Between the two canvases hung a framed 
letter. It was labelled in bold Roman 
script, ‘‘ Letter of Capt. R. T. Manley,” 
and a glance showed the reader that it 
was the description of a battle to a friend. 
One sentence was underlined. ‘‘ We also 
lost Private A. T. Wickliff, killed in the 
charge—a good man who could always be 
depended on to do his duty.” 

The sheriff guided his bewildered vis- 
itor opposite these portraits and lifted his 
hand above the other’s shoulder. ‘‘ You 
see them?” said he. ‘‘They’re my father 
and mother. You see that letter? It was 
wrote by my father’s old captain and sent 
tome. What he says about my father is 
everything that I know. But it’s enough. 
He was ‘a good man who could always 
be depended on to do his duty.’ You 
can’t say no more of the President of the 
United States. I’ve had a pretty tough 
time of it in my own life, as a man’s got 
to have who takes up my line; but I’ve 
tried to live so my father needn't be 
ashamed of me. That other picture is my 
mother. I don’t know nothing about 
her, nothing at all; and I don’t need to— 
except those eyes of hers. There’s a look 
someway about your mother’s eyes like 
mine. Maybe it’s only the look one good 
woman has like another; but whatever it 
is, your mother made me think of mine. 
She’s the kind of mother I'd like to have; 
and if I can help it, she sha’n’t know her 
son’s in the penitentiary. Now come on 
back.” 

As silently as he had gone, the prison- 
er followed the sheriff back to his cell. 
‘*Good-by, Paisley,” said the sheriff, at 
the door. 

‘* Good-by, sir; I'm much obliged,” said 
the prisoner. Not another word was said. 

That evening, however, good Mrs. Ra- 
ker told the sheriff that, to her mind, if 
ever @ man was struck with death, that 
new young fellow was; and he had been 
crying, too; his eyes were all red. 

‘* He needs to cry,” was all the comfort 
that the kind soul received from the sher- 
iff, the cold remark being accompanied 
by what his familiars called his Indian 
scowl. 
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Nevertheless, he did his utmost for the 
prisoner as a quiet intercessor, and his 
merciful prophecy was accomplished—EKd- 
gar S. Paisley was permitted to serve out 
his sentence in the jail instead of the State 
prison. His state of health had some- 
thing to do with the judge’s clemency, 
and the sheriff could not but suspect that, 
in his own phrase, ‘‘ Paisley played his 
cough and his hollow cheeks for all they 
were worth.” 

‘*But that’s natura!,” he observed to 
Raker, ‘‘and he’s doing it partially for 
the old lady. Well, I'll try to give her 
a quiet spell.” 

** Yes,” Raker responds, dubiously, ‘‘ but 
he’ll be at his old games the minute he 
gits out.” 

‘“You don’t suppose” —the sheriff 
speaks with a certain embarrassment— 
‘* you don’t suppose there’d be any chance 
of really reforming him, so as he'd stick? 
—he ain’t likely to live long.” 

‘*Nah,” says the unbelieving deputy; 
‘he’s a deal too slick to be reformed.” 

The sheriff's pucker of his black brows 
and his slow nod might have meant any- 
thing. Really he was saying to himself 
(Amos was a dogged fellow) : ‘*‘ Don’t care; 
I’m going to try. I am sure ma would 
want me to. I ain’t a very hefty mis- 
sionary, but if there is such a thing as 
clubbing a man half-way decent, and I 
think there is, I'll get him that way. 
Poor old lady, she looked so unhappy!” 

During the trial Paisley was too ex- 
cited and dejected to write his mother. 
But the day after he received his sen- 
tence the sheriff found him finishing a 
large sheet of foolscap. 

It contained a detailed and vivid de- 
scription of the reasons why he had left 
a mythical grocery firm, and described 
with considerable humor the mythical 
boarding-house where he was waiting for 
something to turn up. It was very well 
done, and he expected a smile from the 
sheriff. The red mottled his pale cheeks 
when Wickliff, with his blackest frown, 
tore the letter into pieces, which he stuffed 
into his pocket. 

‘*You take ad ungentlemanly ad- 
vantage of your position,” fumed Paisley. 

‘*T shall take more advantage of it if 
you give me any sass,” returned Wick- 
liff, calmly. ‘* Now set down and listen.” 
Paisley, after one helpless glare, did sit 
down. “I believe you fairly revel in 
lying. Idon’t. That’s where we differ. 
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I think lies are always liable to come 
home to roost, and I like to have the 
flock as small as possible. Now you 
write that you are here, and you're help- 
ing me. You ain't getting much wages, 
but they will be enough to keep you— 
these hard times any job is better than 
none. And you can add that you don’t 
want any money from her. Your other 
letter sorter squints like you did. You 
can say you are boarding with a very 
nice lady—that’s Mrs. Raker—everything 
very clean, and the table plain but abun- 
dant. Address you in care of Sheriff 
Amos T. Wickliff. How’s that?” 

Paisley’s anger had ebbed away. Either 
from policy or some other motive he was 
laughing now. ‘It’s not nearly so in- 
teresting in a literary point of view, you 
know,” said he, ‘‘ but I guess it will be 
easier not to have so many things to re- 
member. And you're right; I didn’t 
mean to hint for money, but it did look 
like it.” 

‘*He did mean to hint,” thought the 
sheriff, ‘‘ but he’s got some sense.” The 
letter finally submitted was a master- 
piece in its way. This time the sheriff 
smiled, though grimly. He also gave 
Paisley a cigar. 


Regularly the letters to Mrs. Smith 
were submitted to Wickliff. Raker never 


thought of reading them. The replies 
came with a pathetic promptness, ‘‘ That’s 
from your ma,” said Wickliff, when the 
first letter came—Paisley was at the jail 
ledgers in the sheriff's room, as it hap- 
pened, directly beneath the portraits— 
‘* vou better read it first.” 

Paisley read it twice; then he turned 
and handed it to the sheriff, with a half 
apology. ‘‘My mother talks a good deal 
better than she writes. Women are nat- 
urally interested in petty things, you 
know. Besides, I used to be fond of the 
old dog; that’s why she writes so much 
about him.” 

‘*T have a dog myself,” growled the 
sheriff. ‘‘ Your mother writes a beautiful 
letter.” His eves were already travelling 
down the cheap thin note-paper, folded 
at the top. ‘‘I know,” Mrs. Smith wrote, 
in her stiff, careful hand—‘‘I know you 
will feel bad, Eddy, to hear that dear old 
Rowdy is gone. Your letter came the 
night before he died. Ruth was over, 
and I read it out loud to her; and when 
I came to that part where you sent your 
love to him, it seemed like he understood, 


he wagged his tail so knowing. Yoy 
know how fond of you he always was. 
All that evening he played round—moye 
than usual—and I’m so glad we bot), 
petted him, for in the morning we foun« 
him stiff and cold on the landing of the 
stairs, in his favorite place. I don't think 
he could have suffered any, he looked so 
peaceful. Ruth and I made a grave fop 
him in the garden, under the white rose 
tree. Ruth digged the grave, and slie 
painted a Kennedy’s cracker-box, and we 
wrapped him up in white cotton cloth, 
I cried, and Ruth cried too, when we laid 
him away. Somehow it made me long 
so much more to see you. If I sent you 
the money, don’t you think you could 
come home for Christmas? Wouldn't 
your employer let you if he knew your 
mother had not seen you for four years, 
and you are all the child she has got? 
But I don’t want you to neglect your 
business.” 

The few words of affection that fol- 
lowed were not written so firmly as the 
rest. The sheriff would not read them; 
he handed the letter back to Paisley, and 
turned his Indian scowl on the back of 
the latter’s shapely head. 

Paisley was staring at the columns of 
the page before him. ‘‘ Rowdy was my 
dog when I was courting Ruth,” he said. 
‘IT was engaged to her once. I suppose 
mother thinks of that. Poor Rowdy! the 
night I ran away he followed me, and I 
had to whip him back.” 

‘*Oh, you ran away?” 

‘*Oh yes; the old story. Trusted clerk. 
Meant to return the money. It wasn't 
very much. But it about cleaned mother 
out. Then she started the bakery.” 

‘*You pay your ma back?” 

‘* Yes, I did.” 

‘** That's a lie.” 

‘“What do you ask a man such ques- 
tions for, then? Do you think it’s plea- 
sant admitting what a dirty dog you've 
been? Oh, d—— you!” 

‘* You do see it, then,” said the sheriff, 
in a very pleasant, gentle tone; ‘‘ that’s 
one good thing. For you have got to 
reform, Ned; I’m going to give your 
mother a decent boy. Well, what hap- 
pened then? Girl throw you over?” 

““Why, I ran straight for a while,” 
said Paisley, furtively, wiping first one 
eye and then the other with a finger; 
‘there wasn’t any scandal. Ruth stuck 
by me, and a married sister of hers (who 





‘*TORE THE LETTER INTO PIECES.” 


didn’t know) got her husband to give me 
aplace. I was doing all right, and—and 
sending home money to ma, and I would 
have been all right now, if—if—I hadn’t 
met Mame, and she made a crazy fool of 
me. Then Ruth shook me. Oh, I ain’t 
blaming her! It was hearing about Mame. 
But after that I just went a-flying to the 
devil. Now you know why I wanted to 
see Mame.” 

‘“You wanted to kill her,” 
sheriff, ‘‘or you think you did. But you 
couldn’t; she’d have talked you aver. 
Still, I thought I wouldn’t risk it. You 
know she’s gone now?” 
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said the 


‘*T supposed she'd be, now the trial’s 
over.” Ina minute he added: ‘* I’m glad 
I didn’t touch her; mother would have 
had to know that. Look here; how am 
I going to get over that invitation?” 

‘Tl trust you for that lie,” said Wick- 
liff, sauntering off. 

Paisley wrote that he would not take 
his mother’s money. When he could 
come home on his own money he would 
gladly. He wrote a long affectionate 
letter, which the sheritf read, and handed 
back with the dry comment, ‘‘ That will 
do, I guess.” 


But he gave Paisley a brier-wood pipe 
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and a pound of Yale mixture that after- 
noon, 

The correspondence threw some side 
lights on Paisley’s past. 

‘*You'’ve got to write your ma every 
week,”? announced Wickliff, when the 
day came round. 

“Why, I haven't 
month.” 

‘*Probably not, but you have got to 
write once a week now. Your mother’! 
get used to it. I should think you'd be 
glad to do the only thing you can for the 
mother that’s worked her fingers off for 
you.” 

‘*l am glad,” said Paisley, sullenly. 

He never made any further demur. 
He wrote very good letters; and more 
and more, as tle time passed, he grew 
interested in the correspondence. Mean- 
while he began to acquire (quite unsus- 
pected by the sheriff) a queer respect for 
that personage. The sheriff was popular 
among the prisoners; perhaps the gen- 
eral sentiment was voiced by one of them, 
who exclaimed, one day, after his visit, 
‘* Well, I never did see a man as had 
killed so many men put on so little airs!” 

Paisley began his acquaintance with a 
coutempt for the slow-moving intellect 


written once a 


that he attributed to his sluggish-looking 


captor. He felt the superiority of his 
own better education. It was grateful to 
his vanity to sneer in secret at Wickliff’s 
slips in grammar or information. And 
presently he had opportunity to indulge 
his humor in this respect, for Wickliff 
began lending him books. The jail li- 
brary, as a rule, was managed by Mrs. 
Raker. She was, she used to say, ‘‘a 
great reader,” and dearly loved ‘‘a nice 
story that made you ery all the way 
through and ended right.” Her taste was 
catholic in fiction (she never read any- 
thing else), and her favorites were Mrs. 
Southworth, Charles Dickens, and Walter 
Scott. The sheriff's own reading seldom 
strayed beyond the daily papers, but with 
the aid of a legal friend he had selected 
some standard biographies and histories 
to add to the singular conglomeration of 
fiction and religion that a charitable pub- 
lic had sent to the jail. On Paisley’s re- 
quest for reading, the sheriff went to Mrs. 
Raker. She promptly pulled Ishmael 
Worth, or Out of the Depths, from the 
shelf. ‘‘It’s beautiful,” says she, ‘‘and 
when he gits through with that he can 
have the Pickwick Papers to cheer him 
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up. Only I kinder hate to lend that book 
to the prisoners; there’s so much about 
good eatin’ in it, it makes ’em dissatisfied 
with the table.” 

* He’s got to have something improy 
ing, too,” says the sheriff. ‘‘ I guess the 
history of the United States will do 
you've read the others, and know they’re 
all right. Vl run through this.” 

He told Paisley the next morning that 
he had sat up almost all night reading, 
he was so afraid that enough of the thi: 
teen States wouldn’t ratify the Constitu 
tion. This was only one of the artless 
comments that tickled Paisley. Yet he 
soon began to notice the sheriff's keen 
ness of observation, and a kind of work-a- 
day sense that served him well. He fell 
to wondering, during those long nights 
when his cough kept him awake, wheth 
er his own brilliant and subtle ingenuity 
had done as much for him. He could 
hardly tell the moment of its beginning, 
but he began to value the approval of this 
big, ignorant, clumsy, strong man. 

Insensibly he grew to thinking of con 
duct more in the sheriff’s fashion; and 
his letters not only reflected the change 
in his moral point of view, they began to 
have more and more to say of the sher 
iff. Very soon the mother began to be 
pathetically thankful to this good friend 
of her boy, whose habits were so correct, 
whose influence so admirable. In her 
grateful happiness over the frequent let- 
ters and their affection were revealed the 
unexpressed fears that had tortured her 
for years. She asked for Wickliff’s pic- 
ture. Paisley did not know that the 
sheriff had a photograph taken on pur- 
pose. Mrs. Smith pronounced him ‘a 
handsome man.” To be sure, the un- 
scarred side of his face was taken. ‘* He 
looks firm, too,” wrote the poor mother, 
whose own boy had never known how to 
be firm; ‘‘ I think he must be a Daniel.” 

‘‘A which?” exclaimed the puzzled 
Daniel. 

‘*Didn’t you ever go to Sunday-school? 
Don’t you know the verses, 

‘Dare to be a Daniel ; 
Dare to make a stand 


9” 


The sheriff's reply was enigmatical. 
It was: ‘‘ Well, to think of you having 
such a mother as that!” 

‘*T don’t deserve her, that’s a fact,” 
said Paisley, with his flippant air. ‘‘ And 
yet, would you believe it, I used to be the 
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odel boy of the Sunday-school. Won 
|| the prizes. Ma’s got them in a draw- 
er 

‘‘Dare say. They thought you were a 
awful good boy, because you always kept 
your face clean and brushed your hair 
without being told to, and learned your 
lessons quick, and always said ‘ Yes, ’m,’ 
and ‘No, ’m,’ and when you got into a 
scrape lied out of it, and picked up bad 
habits as easy and quiet as a long-haired 
dog eatehes fleas. Oh, I know your sort 
of model boy! We had ’em at the Or- 
phans’ Home; I’ve taken their lickings, 
too. 

Paisley’s thin face was scarlet before 
the speech was finished. ‘Some of that 
is true,” said he; ** but at least I never hit 
a fellow when he was down.” 

The sheriff narrowed his eyes in a way 
he had when thinking; he put both 
hands in his pockets and contemplated 
Paisley’s irritation. ‘‘ Well, young fel- 
ler, you have some reason to talk that 
way to me,” said he. ‘‘ The fact is, I 
was mad at you, thinking about your 
mother. I—I respect that lady very 
highly.” 

Paisley forced a feeble smile over his 
‘*So do I.” 

But after this episode the sheriff's man- 
ner visibly softened to the young man. 
He told Raker that there were good spots 
in Paisley. 

‘* Yes, he’s mighty slick,” said Raker. 

Thanksgiving-time a box from his mo- 
ther came to the prisoner, and among the 
pies and cakes was an especial pie for 
Mr. Wickliff, ‘‘ from his affectionate old 
friend, Rebecca Smith” 

The sheriff spent fully two hours com- 
muning with a large new Manual of Eti- 
quette and Correspondence ; then he sub- 
mitted a letter to Paisley. Paisley read: 


‘*DraR Mapam,—Your favor (of the 
pie) of the 24th inst. is received and I 
beg you to accept my sincere and warm 
thanks. Ned is an efficient clerk and 
his habits are very correct. We are read- 
ing history, in our leisure hours. We 
have read Fisk’s Constitutional History 
of the United States and two volumes of 
Macauley’s History of England. Both 
very interesting books. I think that 
Judge Jeffreys was the meanest and 
worst judge I ever heard of. My early 
education was not as extensive as I could 
wish, and I am very glad of the valuable 
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assistance which I receive from your 
son. He is doing well and sends his 
love. Hoping, my dear Madam, to be 
able to see you and thank you personally 
for your very kind and welcome gift, I 
am, with respect, 
Very Truly Yours, 
Amos T. WICKLIFF.” 


Paisley read the letter soberly. In 
fact, another feeling destroyed any incli- 
nation to smile over the unusual pomp of 
Wickliff’s style. ‘‘That’s out of sight!” 
he declared. ‘‘It will please the old lady 
to the ground. Say, I take it very kindly 
of you, Mr. Wickliff, to write about me 
that way.” 

‘*T had a book to help me,” confessed 
the flattered sheriff. ‘* And—say, Paisley, 
when you are writing about me to your 
ma, you better say Wickliff, or Amos. 
Mr. Wickliff sounds kinder stiff. Tl 
understand.” 

The letter that the sheriff received in 
return he did not show to Paisley. He 
read it with a knitted brow, and more 
than once he brushed his hand across his 
eyes. When he finished it he drew a 
long sigh, and walked up to his mother’s 
portrait. ‘‘She says she prays for me 
every night, ma”—he spoke under his 
breath, and reverently. ‘* Ma, I simply 
have got to save that boy for her, haven’t 
I?” 

That evening Paisley rather timidly 
approached a subject which he had tried 
twice before to broach, and his courage 
had failed him. ‘* You said something, 
Mr. Wickliff, of paying me a little extra 
for what I do, keeping the books, ete. 
Would you mind telling me what it will 
be? I—Id like to send a Christmas pres- 
ent to my mother.” 

‘That's right,” said the sheriff, heart- 
ily. ‘*I was thinking what would suit 
her. How’s a nice black dress, and a bill 
pinned to it to pay for making it up?” 

‘** But I never—” 

‘* You can pay me when you get out.” 

‘Do you think I'll ever get out?” 
Paisley’s fine eyes were fixed on Wickliff 
as he spoke, with a sudden wistful eager- 
ness. He had never alluded to his health 
before, yet it had steadily failed. Now 
he would not let Amos answer; he may 
have flinched from any confirmation of 
his own fears; he took the word hastily. 
‘** Anyhow, you'll risk my turning out a 
bad investment. But you'll do a d—— 
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kind action to my mother, and if I’m a 
rip, she’s a saint.” 

‘* Sure,” said the sheriff. ‘‘Say, do 
you think she’d mind my sending her a 
hymn-book and a few flowers?” 

Thus it came to pass that the tiny 
bakery window, one Christmas day, 
showed such a crimson glory of roses as 
the village had never seen; and the wid- 
ow Smith, bowing her shabby black bon- 
net on the pew rail, gave thanks and 
tears for a happy Christmas, and prayed 
for her son’s friend. She prayed for her 
son also, that he might ‘‘ be kept good.” 
She felt that her prayer would be an- 
swered. God knows, perhaps it was. 

That night before she went to bed she 
wrote to Edgar and to Amos. ‘I am 
writing to both my boys,” she said to 
Amos, ‘‘for I feel like you were my dear 
son too.” 

When Amos answered this letter he 
did not consult the Manual. It was one 
day in January, early in the month, that 
he received the first bit of encouragement 
for his missionary work, palpable enough 
to display to the scoffer Raker. Yet it 
was not a great thing either; only this: 
Paisley (already half an hour at work in 
the sheriff’s room) stopped, fished from 
his sleeve a piece of note- paper folded 
into the measure of a knife-blade, and of- 
fered it to the sheriff. 

‘‘See what Mame sent me,” 
** just read it.” 

There was a page of it, the purport be- 
ing that the writer had done what she 
had through jealousy, which she knew 
now was unfounded; she was suffering 
indescribable agonies from remorse; and, 
to prove she meant what she said, if her 
darling Ned would forgive her, she would 
get him out before a week was over. If 
he agreed he was to be at his window at 
six o’clock Wednesday night. The day 
was Thursday. 

‘* How did you get this?” asked Amos. 
‘Do you mind telling?” 

‘*Not the least. It came in a coat. 
From Barber and Glasson’s. The one 
Mrs. Raker picked out for me, and it was 
sent up from the store. She got at it 
somehow, I suppose.” 

‘*But how did you get word where to 
look?” 

Paisley grinned. ‘‘ Mame was here, 
visiting that fellow who was taken up 
for smashing a window, and pretended 
he was so hungry he had to have a meal 


said he; 
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in jail. 
could come. 
to look then.” 

‘*T see. I got on to some of those sic 
nals once. Well, did you show yourse|; 
Wednesday ?” 

‘“Not much!” He hesitated, and did 

not look at the sheriff, serawling initials 
on the blotting-pad with his pen. ‘ Did 
you really think, Mr. Wickliff, after al! 
you've done for me—and my mother—] 
would go back on you and get you into 
trouble for that—” 
‘S-sh! Don’t call names!” Wickliff 
looked apprehensively at the picture of 
his mother. ‘‘ Why didn’t you give me 
this before?” 

‘* Because you weren't here till this 
morning. I wasn’t going to give it to 
Raker.” 

‘* What do you suppose she’s after?’ 

‘*Oh, she’s got some big scheme on 
foot, and she needs me to work it. I’m 
sick of her. I’m sick of the whole thing. 
I want to run straight. I want to be the 
man my poor mother thinks I am.” 

‘* And I want to help you, Ned,” cried 
the sheriff. For the first time he caught 
the other’s hand and wrung it. 

‘*T guess the Lord wants to help me 
too,” said Paisley, in a queer dry tone. 

‘* Why — yes—of course he wants to 
help all of us,” said the sheriff, embar- 
rassed. Then he frowned, and his voice 
roughened as he asked, ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” said 
Paisley, smiling; ‘* you've always known 
it. It’s been getting worse lately. I 
guess I caught cold. Some mornings | 
have to stop two or three times when I 
dress myself, I have such fits of cough- 
ing.” 

‘“Why didn’t you tell, and go to the 
hospital ?” 

‘*T wanted to come down 
so pleasant down here.” 

‘* Good—” the sheriff reined his tongue 
in time, and only said, *‘ Look here, you’ve 
got to see a doctor!” 

Therefore the encouragement to the 
missionary work was embittered by divers 
conflicting feelings. Even Raker was 
disturbed when the doctor announced 
that Paisley had pneumonia. 

‘* Double pneumonia, and a slim chance, 
of course,” gloomed Raker. ‘‘ Always so. 
Can't have a man git useful and be a lit- 
le decent, but he’s got to die! Why 


Mame put him up to it, so s| 


She gave me the tip whe: 
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couldn't it ’a’ been that tramp tried to set 
the jail afire?” 

‘“ What I'm a-thinking of is his poor 
ma, who used to write him such beauti- 
ful letters,” said Mrs. Raker, wiping her 
kind eyes. ‘‘They was soattached. Never 
a week he didn’t write her.” 

‘‘Tt's his mother I’m thinking of, too,” 
said the sheriff, with a groan; ‘‘ she'll be 
wanting to come and see him, and how 
in—” he swallowed an agitated oath, and 
paced the floor, his hands clasped behind 


him, his lip under his teeth, and his 
blackest Indian scowl on his brow—plain 
signs to all who knew him that he was 
fighting his way through some mental 
thicket. 

But he had never looked gentler than 
he looked an hour later, as he stepped 
softly into Paisley’s cell. Mrs. Raker 
was holding a foaming glass to the sick 
man’s lips. ‘‘ There; take another sup of 
the good nog,” she said, coaxingly, as one 
talks to a child. 
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‘‘ No, thank you, ma’am,” said Paisley. 
‘Queer how I’ve thought so often how 
I'd like the taste of whiskey again on my 
tongue, and now I can have all I want, 
I don’t care a hooter!” 

His voice was rasped in the chords, and 
he caught his breath between his sen- 
tences. Forty-eight hours had made an 
ugly alteration in his face; the eyes were 
glassy, the features had shrunken in an 
indescribable, ghastly way, and the fair 
skin was of a yellowish pallor, with livid 
circles about the eyes and the open 
mouth. 

Wickliff greeted him, assuming his or- 
dinary manner. They shook hands. 

‘*There’s one thing, Mr. Wickliff,” said 
Paisley: ‘‘ you'll keep this from my mo- 
ther. She'd worry like blazes, and want 
to come here.” 

There was a photograph on the table, 
propped up by books; the sheriff's hand 
was on it, and he moved it, unconscious- 
ly: ‘**' To Eddy, from Mother. The Lord 
bless and keep thee. The Lord make 
His face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee—” Wickliff cleared his 
throat. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, Ned,” he 
said, cheerfully; ‘‘ maybe that would be a 
good thing—kind of brace you up and 
make you get well quicker.” 

Mrs. Raker noticed nothing in his voice; 
but Paisley rolled his eyes on the impas- 
sive face in a strange, quivering, search- 
ing look; then he closed them and feebly 
turned his head. 

‘*Don’t you want me to telegraph? 
Don't you want to see her?” 

Some throb of excitement gave Paisley 
the strength to lift himself up on the pil- 
lows. ‘*‘ What do you want to rile me all 
up for?” His voice was almost a scream. 
‘*Wanttosee her? It’s theonly thing in 
this d fool world Idowant! But I can’t 
have her know; it would kill her to know. 
You must make up some lie about it’s be- 
ing diphtheria and awful sudden, and no 
time for her to come, and have me all out 
of the way before she gets here. You've 
been awful good to me, and you can do 
anything vou like; it’s the last I'll bother 
you—don’t let her find out!” 

‘*For the land’s sake!” sniffed Mrs. 
Raker, in tears-—‘‘ don’t she know?” 

‘*No, ma’am, she don’t; and she never 
will, either,” said the sheriff. ‘‘ There, 
Ned, boy, you lay right down. [I'll fix 
it. And you shall see her, too. I'll 
fix it.” 
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** Yes, he'll fix it. Amos will fix 
Don’t you worry,” sobbed Mrs. Rak: 
who had not the least idea how the sheri{} 
could arrange matters, but was just 
confident that he would as if the future 
were unrolled before her gaze. 

The prisoner breathed a long deep sig 
of relief, and patted the strong hand at 
his shoulder. And Amos gently laid hin, 
back on the pillows. 

Before nightfall Paisley was lying iy 
Amos Wickliff’s own bed, while Amos. at 
his side, was critically surveying both 
chamber and parlor under half- closed 
eyelids. He was trying to see them with 
the eyes of the elderly widow of a Meth- 
odist clergyman. 

‘*Hum—yes!” The result of the survey 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. ‘All 
nice, high-toned, first-class pictures. No 
thing to shock a lady. Liquors all put 
away, ‘cept what's needed forhim. Pops 
all put away, so she won't be finding one 
and be killing herself, thinking it’s not 
loaded. My bed moved in here comfort- 
able for him, because he thought it was 
such a pleasant room, poor boy. Another 
bed in my room for her. Bath-room next 
door, hot and cold water. Little gas 
stove. Trained nurse who doesn’t know 
anything, and so can’t tell. Thinks it’s 
my friend Smith. Js there anything 
else?” 

At this moment the 
pane on the bed stirred. 
** Well, Ned?” said Wickliff. 

** It’s—nice!” said Paisley. 

“That's right. Now you get 
grip on what I'm going to say 
grip you won't lose it, even if you 
of your head a little.” 

‘*I won't,” said Paisley. 

“All right. You’re not Paisley any 
more. You're Ned Smith. I've had you 
moved here into my rooms because your 
boarding - place wasn’t so good. Every- 
body here understands, and has got their 
story ready. The nurse thinks you're 
my friend Smith. You are, too, and you 
are to call me Amos. The telegram’s 
gone. ‘S-sh!~what a way to do!"—for 
Paisley was crying. ‘‘Ain’t I her boy 
too?” 

One weak place remained in the fortress 
that Amos had builded against prying 
eyes and chattering tongues. He had 
searched in vain for ‘‘Mame.” There 
was no especial reason, except pure hatred 
and malice, todread her going to Paisley's 
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mother, but the sheritf had enough know- 
edge of Mame’s kind to take these quali- 
ties into account. 

From the time that Wickliff promised 
him that he should have his mother, 
Paisley seemed to be freed from every 
misgiving. He was too ill to talk much, 
and much of the time he was miserably 
occupied with his own suffering ; yet 
often during the night and day before 
she came he would lift his still beautiful 
eves to Mrs. Raker’s and say, ‘‘ It’s to- 
morrow night ma comes, isn’t it?’ To 
which the soft-hearted woman would 
sometimes answer, ‘* Yes, son,” and some- 
times only work her chin and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 
far forgot the presence of the gifted pro- 
fessional nurse that she sniffed aloud, 
whereupon that personage administered a 
scorching tonic, in the guise of a glance, 
and poor Mrs. Raker went out of the 
room and cried. 

He must have kept some reckoning of 
the time, for the next day he varied his 
question. He said, ‘It’s to-day she’s 
coming, isn’t it?” As the day wore on, 
the customary change of his disease 
came: he was relieved of his worst pain: 
he thought he was better. So did Mrs. 
Raker and the sheriff. The doctor and 
the nurse maintained their inscrutable 
professional calm. At ten o'clock the 
sheriff (who had been gone for a half- 
hour) softly opened the door. The sick 
man instantly roused. He half sat up. 
‘*T know,” he exclaimed; ‘‘it’s ma. Ma’s 
come!” 

The nurse rose, ready to protect her 
patient. 

There entered a little, black -robed, 
gray-haired woman, who glided swift as 
a thought to the bedside, and gathered 
the worn young head to her breast. ‘* My 
boy, my dear, good boy!” she said, under 
her breath, so low the nurse did not hear 
her; she only heard her say, ‘‘ Now you 
must get well.” 

“Oh, I am glad, ma!” said the sick 
man. 

After that the nurse was well content 
with them all. They obeyed her im- 
plicitly. It was she rather than Mrs. 
Raker who observed that Mr. Smith’s 
mother was not alone, but accompanied 
by a slim, fair, brown-eyed young wo- 
man, who lingered in the background, 
and would fain have not spoken to the 
invalid at all had she not been gently 


Once she so 
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pushed forward by the mother, with the 
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words, ** And Ruth came too, Eddy !” 

‘Thank you, Ruth; I knew that you 
wouldn't let ma come alone,” said Ned, 
feebly. 

The young woman had opened her 
lips. Now they closed. She looked at 
him compassionately. ‘Surely not, Ned,” 
she said. 

But why, wondered the nurse, who 
was observant—it was her trade to ob- 
serve—why did she look at him so in- 
tently, and with such a shocked pity? 

Ned did not express much—the sick, 
especially the very sick, cannot; but 
whenever he waked in the night and saw 
his mother bending over him he smiled 
happily, and she would answer his 
thought. ‘‘ Yes, my boy; my dear, good 
boy,” she would say. 

And the sheriff in his dim corner 
thought sadly that the ruined life would 
always be saved for her now, and her son 
would be her good boy forever. Yet he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ I suppose the Lord 
is helping me out, and I had ought to 
feel obliged, but I’m hanged if I wouldn't 
rather take the chances and have the boy 
get well!” 

But he knew all the time that there 
was no hope for Ned’s life. He lived 
five days after his mother came. The 
day before his death he was alone for a 
short time with the sheriff, and asked him 
to be good to his mother. ** Ruth will be 
good to her too,” he said; *‘ but last night 
IT dreamed Mame was chasing mother, and 
it scared me. You won't let her get at 
mother, will you?” 

**Of course I won't,” said the sheriff; 
‘“‘we're watching your mother every 
minnit; and if that woman comes here. 
Raker has orders to clap her in jail. And 
I will always look out for your ma, Ned, 
and she never shall know.” 

‘*That’s good,” said Ned, in his feeble 
voice. ‘‘Tll tell you something: I al- 
ways wanted to be good, but I was always 
bad; but I believe I would have been de- 
cent if I'd lived, because 'd have kept 
close to you. You'll be good to ma--and 
to Ruth?” 

The sheriff thought that he had drifted 
away and did not hear the answer, but 
in a few moments he opened his eyes 
and said, brightly, ‘‘ Thank you, Amos.” 
It was the first time that he had used the 
other man’s Christian name. 

‘* Yes, Ned,” said the sheriff. 
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‘*SHE PAUSED BEFORE MRS. SMITH’S SECTION 


Next morning at daybreak he died. 
His mother was with him. Just before 
he went to sleep his mind wandered a 
little. He fancied that he was a little 
boy, and that he was sick, and wanted to 
say his prayers to his mother. ‘‘ But I’mn 
so sick I can’t get out of bed,” said he. 
‘‘God won't mind my saying them in 
bed, will He?” Then he folded his hands, 


and reverently repeated the child 
rhyme, and so fell into a peaceful sle 
which deepened into peace. In this wis, 
perhaps, were answered many prayers. 

Amos made all the arrangements t}), 
next day. He said that they were goi, 
home to Fairport on the day followine. 
but he managed to conclude all the », 
cessary legal formalities in time to take 
the evening train. Once on the train 
and his companions in their sections, | 
drew a long breath. 

‘It may not have been Mame that 
I saw,” he said, taking out his ciga) 
case on the way to the smoking-room: 
‘*it was merely a glimpse—she in a bug 
gy, me on foot; and it may be she 
wouldn’t do a thing or think the game 
worth blackmail; but I don’t propose to 
run any chances in this deal. Hullo 
excuse me, miss!” The last words were 
uttered aloud to Ruth Graves, who had 
touched him on the arm. He had a dis 
tinct admiration for this young woman, 
founded on the grounds that she cried 
very quietly, that she never was under 
foot, and that she was so unobtrusively 
kind to Mrs. Smith. 

‘* Anything I can do?” he began, with 
genuine willingness. 

She motioned him to take a seat 
‘*Mrs. Smith is safe in her section,” she 
said; ‘‘it isn’t that. I wanted to speak 
to you. Mr. Wickliff, Ned told me how 
it was. He said he couldn't die lying to 
everybody, and he wanted me to know 
how good you were. I am perfectly safe, 


Mr. Wickliff,” as a look of annoyance 


puckered the sheriff's brow. ‘‘ He told 
me there was a woman who might some 
time try to make money out of his mo- 
ther if she could find her, and I was to 
watch. Mr. Wickliff, was she rather tall 
and slim, with a fine figure?” 

‘* Yes—dark complected rather, and has 
a thin face and a largish nose.” 

‘* And one of her eyes is a little droopy, 
and she has a gold filling in her front 
tooth? Mr. Wickliff, that woman got on 
this train.” 

‘*She did, did she?” said the sheriff, 
showing no surprise. ‘‘ Well, my dear 
young lady, I'm very much obliged to 
you. I will attend to the matter. Mrs. 
Smith sha’n’t be disturbed.” 

‘*Thank you,” said the young woman; 
‘that’s all. Good-night!” 

‘You might know that girl had had a 
business education,” the sheriff mused— 











“cays what she’s got to say, and moves 
on. Poor Ned! poor Ned!” 

Ruth went to. her section, but she did 
not undress. She sat behind the curtains, 
peering through the opening at Mrs. 
Gmith’s section opposite, or at the lower 
berth next hers, which was occupied by 
the sheriff. The curtains were drawn 
there also, and presently she saw him 
disappear by sections into their shelter. 
Then his shoes were pushed partially 
into the aisle. Empty shoes. She wait- 
ed: it could not be that he was really 
going to sleep. But the minutes crept 
by; a half-hour passed; no sign of life 
behind his curtains. An hour passed. 
At the further end of the car curtains 
parted, and a young woman slipped out 
of her berth. She was dark and not 
handsome, but an elegant shape and a 
modish gown made her attractive-look- 
ing. One of her eyelids drooped a lit- 
tle. 

She walked down the aisle and paused 
before Mrs. Smith’s section, Ruth hold- 
ing her breath. She looked at the big 
shoes on the floor, her lip curling. Then 
she took the curtains of Mrs. Smith’s sec- 
tion in both hands and put her head in. 

“T must stop her!” thought Ruth. 
But she did not spring out. The sheriff, 
fully dressed, was beside the woman, 
and an arm of iron deliberately turned 
her round, 

‘‘The game's up, Mamie,” said Wick- 
lif. 

She made no noise, only looked at him. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” said she, 
with perfect composure. 

‘** Arrest you if you make a racket, talk 
to you if you don't. Go into that seat.” 
He indicated a seat in the rear, and she 
took it without a word. He sat near the 
aisle; she was by the window. 

‘‘T suppose you mean to sit here all 
night,” she remarked, scornfully. 

‘*Not at all,” said he—‘‘ just to the next 
place. Then you'll get out.” 

**Oh, will 1?” 

‘*You will. Either you will get out 
and go about your business, or you will 
get out and be taken to jail.” 

‘* We're smart. What for?” 

‘For inciting prisoners to escape.” 

‘* Ned’s dead ”—with a sneer. 

‘* Yes, he’s dead, and”—he watched her 
narrowly, although he seemed absorbed 
in buttoning his coat—‘‘they say he 
haunts his old cell, as if he’d lost some- 
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thing. Maybe it’s the letter you folded 
up small enough to go in the seam of a 
coat. I've got that.”” He saw that she 
was watching him in turn, and that she 
was nervous. ‘‘ Ned’s dead, poor fellow, 
true enough; but—the girl at Barber and 
Glasson’s ain’t dead.” 

She began to fumble with her gloves, 
peeling them off and rolling them into 
balls. He thought to himself that the 
chances were that she was_ supersti- 
tious. 

‘* Look here,” he said, sharply, ‘* have 
an end of this nonsense; you get off at 
the next place, and never bother that old 
lady again, or—I will have you arrested, 
and you can try for yourself whether 
Ned’s cell is haunted.” 

For a brief space they eyed each other, 
she in an access of impotent rage, he 
stolid as the carving of the seat. The car 
shivered; the great wheels moved more 
slowly. ‘* Decide,” said he; not impera- 
tively — dryly, without emotion of any 
sort. He kept his mild eyes on her. 

‘Tt wasn’t his mother I meant to tell; 
it was that girl—that nice girl he wanted 
to marry—” 

‘** You make me tired,” said the sheriff. 
‘** Are you going, or am I to make a scene 
and take you? I don’t care much.” 

She slipped her hand belind her into 
her pocket. 

The sheriff laughed, and grasped one 
wrist. 

‘*T don’t want to talk to the country 
fools,” she snapped. 

‘This way,” said the sheriff, guiding 
her. The train had stopped. She laughed 
as he politely handed her off the plat- 
form; the next moment the wheels were 
turning again and she was gone. He 
never saw her again. 

The porter came out, to stand by his 
side in the vestibule, watching the lights 
of the station race away and the darkling 
winter fields fly past. The sheriff was 
well known to him; he nodded an eager 
acquiescence to the officer's request: ‘‘ If 
those ladies in 8 and 9 ask you any ques- 
tions, just tell them it was a crazy woman 
getting the wrong section, and I took care 
of her.” 

Within the car a desolate mother wept 
the long night through, yet thanked God 
amid her tears for her son’s last good days, 
and did not dream of the blacker sorrow 
that had menaced her and had been 
hurled aside. 
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MR. LOWELL 


BY GEORGE 
i. 
r}\HE importance of Mr. Lowell's resi- 
dence in London, independently of 
his ministerial duties and successes, may 
be summed up in a phrase. His charac- 
ter underwent a very considerable change. 
This it is which tempts me to consider one 
side of his character and one period of 
his life apart. It would be more satisfac- 
tory, no dou>t, to deal with the whole 
man, but that I cannot now undertake. 
He has left the record of his life behind 
him in his books, his letters, his acts, and 
in the memories of those who knew him. 
What I wish to do—here briefly, and more 
fully in an introduction to some of his 
letters presently to be published—is to 
throw a little light on a much misunder- 
stood part of his career. This part could 
not be appreciated by anybody who had not 
some knowledge of the rest, and I think 
it right therefore to say that Ihave known 
Mr. Lowell for some thirty years—in Cam- 
bridge, in London long before he was 
minister, in Paris, in Whitby, where he 
He 


passed nine summers, and elsewhere. 
was my friend, my wife’s friend, the friend 


of the children. It is to them that most 
of the letters now to be printed were writ- 
ten. He honored me with his confidence. 
I know the true story of his life in Eng- 
land, and I have always thought it due 
to him that so much of it as concerns the 
public should be told—the more so since 
there is very little account of it in the 
two volumes of letters which his friend 
Professor Norton gave to the world. In 
these volumes you see Lowell as he was 
before he lived abroad, and to some little 
extent after. That is the portrait which 
Mr. Norton preferred to paint. His ad- 
mirable selection of letters was made from 
that point of view-—the selection is ad- 
mirable to that end. My aim is and will 
be to present to you a Lowell of whom 
in those volumes there are only glimpses. 

It was said of him when he was ap- 
pointed minister to Madrid in 1877 that 
he was not pre-eminently fitted by train- 
ing or disposition for diplomatic work. 
That was his own view. You will find 
hints of it in the Madrid letters. The le- 
gation and its work ** bored” him, as he 
frankly confesses. He went there, as he 
quaintly owned, to perfect his Spanish—a 
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language and literature for which he }\aqd 
a strong attachment. When London was 
offered him he was reluctant to accey- 
but it was pressed, and he finally said 
‘** Well, I came to Madrid to please my, 

self, and it is only fair that I should ov 
to London to please my government.” 
Whether he knew it or not, the offer 
pleased him. Lowell had a peculiar ta] 

ent for disguising his delight and hiding 
it from himself, in this as in other things 

Madrid had had little or no influence upon 
his character. What he was when lhe 
went there, he was when he left, plus some 
training in the technique of diplomacy, 
and some perfecting in the Spanish tongue. 
The affairs which an American minister 
has to transact in Madrid are seldom of 
prime importance. The society with which 
he comes in contact is limited, and, out 

side of the diplomatic and official worlds, 
is not quite what we understand by thie 
word hospitable. Neither diplomacy nor 
society had left much mark on Lowell 
when he quitted Madrid. 

He came to London the man he had 
been all his life long—a man of books and 
of literature, a thinker, a dreamer, a poet, 
almost a recluse. The world for which 
he most cared lay within the four walls 
of his library at Elmwood. He valued 
his friends — never was there a friend 
more loyal and stanch to his friends than 
Lowell; but, his friends excepted, men 
seemed to him more real or more near to 
him in their writings than in the flesh. 
With all his geniality he was extremely 
reserved with strangers or acquaintances 
in his own rank of life. He was an Amer 
ican with the culture of Europe, but with 
no great knowledge of the Europe of to 
day outside of its literature and art. One 
of the irksome parts of his diplomatic duty 
was the necessity of continually seeing 
people who did not interest him, and of 
discussing affairs which, to his mind, 
were trivial,.because they did not relate 
to such matters as he thought of highest 
import. As for society, he looked upon 
that as most trivial of all. Against the 
social obligation which connects itself 
with diplomacy, and, indeed, forms an 
integral part of it, he protested stoutly. 
During the first part of his life in Lon- 
don as minister he would hardly accept 
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an invitation which was not official, and 
therefore compulsory, or friendly, and 
therefore to him irresistible. The giving 
of dinners was a thing he abhorred, un- 
less he were allowed to collect about him 
the few men and women for whom he 
really eared. Them he would have liked 
to see constantly, to the entire exclusion 
of the outer circle, whom, nevertheless, 
he was bound to ask. Later, after he had 
become reconciled to the routine of din- 
ner-giving, he used to complain humor- 
ously of the strain it put upon his facul- 
ties, and to excuse himself for what he 
thought monotonous in his dinner lists: 
“My wife has no acquaintance, and I 
have no invention. You must not mind 
meeting the same people so often.” Mrs. 
Lowell was too much of an invalid to be 
able to take charge of these complicated 
matters. 

3ut virtue and a high sense of duty 
were, in Lowell’s ease also, not only their 
own reward, they revealed to him a new 
world, and brought him new pleasures. 
Not all at once, but gradually, he came to 
like society, and to perform with a keen 
pleasure the social obligations which in 
the beginning he detested. London re- 
vealed him to himself and to others. The 
recluse ceased to be a recluse. His horizon 
widened. He perceived that a knowledge 
of men, and of what is best in men, was 
to be had otherwise than from books. He 
became a diner-out. If that phrase car- 
ries with it any obloquy he must bear 
the obloquy. But it will be noticed by 
good observers that those who heap re- 
proaches on Lowell or on others, on that 
score, are themselves men who have not 
had large opportunities of seeing that 
particular world which they thus revile. 
Lowell in times past had perhaps some- 
thing of the intellectual arrogance which 
most men of letters have. Hecared more 
for culture than for character; not in the 
broader sense, but as a means of social 
attractiveness. The men of culture were 
those with whom he liked best to talk, 
and after them the New England farmer, 
the stout yeomanry among whom he had 
grown up, or perhaps even the bar-room 
loafer, who, like the farmer, could supply 
him with a new word,a new phrase, a 
new contribution to those studies in dia- 
lect in which from the beginning to the 
end he delighted. In Boston he knew, 
of course, ‘‘ all the best people”; he was 
himself by birth as well as by training 
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and nature of the best. But he was 
hardly a good judge of character. His 
student life unfitted him for that, and it 
was not till London opened his eyes, or, I 
will say, broadened his vision, that he 
saw how largely society must rest upon 
real superiorities of one kind or another. 
Then it was that for the first time the 
Cambridge professor became in the better 
sense of the words a man of the world. 
For rank or for mere brilliancy of so- 
cial position he never cared. He was sup- 
posed to care, or accused of caring, by 
those sour critics at home who find it 
agreeable to believe that an American of 
the Americans, as Lowell always was, is 
dazzled by the social splendors of Lon- 
don. But Lowell, always a student of 
human nature in books, now became a 
student of human nature in the flesh. 
He frankly avowed his astonishment at 
finding so many good specimens in regions 
hitherto unsuspected and unexplored. 
He saw that London society was, in 
truth, a kind of microcosm, or the whole 
world in little; a place where you had to 
make and keep your own footing. Na- 
poleon’s maxim, la carriére ouverte aux 
talents, is the maxim which governs it. 
No doubt you may be born into this circle, 
yet it is equally true that mere rank will 
not give you an entrance, still less keep 
you a good place in it. To explain what 
will is matter for an essay, and I am con- 
cerned with it only in its relation to Low- 
ell, and his to it. Be the reason what it 
may, it was votent enough to captivate 
this man of letters. He did not cease to 
be a man of letters, but he carried on his 
literary pursuits from a new stand-point. 
He cared as much as ever for good talk; no 
society was possible for him or enjoyable 
by him on any other conditions. But the 
standard of the Saturday Club in Boston 
or of the lecture-room at Harvard was no 
longer his standard exclusively. In Lon- 
don society are to be met eminences of all 
kinds—literary, political, scientific, artis- 
tic, and of other kinds to which it is not 
so easy to attach a label. Lowell found 
that he had something to learn from mer- 
chants, from financiers, from soldiers, 
from civil engineers; they and many oth- 
ers talked well, each on his own ground. 
So did the country gentleman, or the 
young man of mere fashion, or the man 
whose function in life was to be born to 
a great estate and manage it. They were 
willing, moreover, to be talked to. They 
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had the art of listening, if only for civili- 
ty’s sake, and in Lowell’s case for his own 
sake. He early acquired, and never lost, 
a reputation as a talker—not at all an 
easy renown to obtain in London, where 
charity and criticism go hand in hand. 
To this he was never indifferent; possibly 
not quite indifferent enough, since this is 
a company in which one does well not 
to be too anxious about such matters, or 
about any matters. 

Lowell’s conscientiousness seemed at 
times over-scrupulous. He could not al- 
low a blunder to go uncorrected. He 
could not leave a challenge unnoticed. 
Expert as he became in most social usages, 
he never quite mastered the secret of com- 
plete toleration, which is one of the chief 
causes of the cohesion of society. Hence 
it was in part—and in still greater part 
for a reason which I will mention pres- 
ently—that a distinguished Englishman 
said of him, ‘‘ There is nobody whom I 
am fonder of than Lowell, or better like 
to have in my house, and I am always in 
terror till he leaves it.” The terror was 
simply lest Lowell should be led into a 
controversy on some matter on which 
compromise was to him im~ossible. His 


impatience of pretentious ignorance was, 
in truth, uncontrollable, and he became 
almost at once so great a figure in London 
that to him was tacitly accorded a license 


granted to none other. With this social 
supremacy his diplomatic quality had lit- 
tle or nothing to do. <A minister or am- 
bassador is always a great personage, not 
always a great social figure. As minister 
or ambassador he is entitled to be present 
at court functions, state balls, Foreign Of- 
fice receptions, and thelike. But I could 
name to you many a minister and ambas- 
sador to whom the real social life of Eng- 
land — real intimacy with what there is 
best there—has remained a sealed book. 
If it was open to Lowell, as it was to al- 
most the last page, this was not because 
he was envoy extraordinary to the Court 
of St. James, but because he was Mr. 
Lowell. And therein, if you choose to 
consider it a moment, lies the complete 
answer to the suggestion that he ever 
sacrificed one whit of his independence 
or of his Americanism on any social altar 
whatever. No man who knew him but 
would have laughed at the notion of his 
being capable of sycophancy in the least 
degree. No man who knows English 
society thinks its prizes are to be had on 
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those terms. The note is pre-eminent|y 
and above all others the note of equality 
The first man to be cast out is the man 
who seeks favor by servility, or even 
deference. 

There was much in his work as min 
ister which was irksome to Lowell — jy 
London not less than in Madrid, and 
probably more. The diplomati¢ part of 
it was not in itself particularly agreeable 
to him. The writing of despatches, the 
interview with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the ceremonial which a 
diplomatic post imposes— none of these 
was congenial to him in itself. He went 
through all of them doggedly, and with a 
cheerfulness which was part of the gal 
lantry of his nature. It used to be said 
of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, perhaps 
the ablest diplomatist whom we have 
sent abroad for two generations, that he 
would break off at any time in the mid 
dle of a despatch to attend a sale of coins 
He was an experienced and enthusiastic 
numismatist as well as diplomatist and 
statesman. Mr. Lowell used to toil at 
his desk over the dreary futilities of his 
new profession when he had far rather 
have been writing sonnets to his mistress'’s 
eyebrow, or sauntering in Kensington 
Gardens, the place he loved best per- 
haps in London. His literary gifts were 
wasted on official papers. None of his 
despatches, I imagine, will ever be cited 
as diplomatic models. They were not 
composed in the language of diplomacy, 
which is more or less a dialect by itself, 
in which words and phrases have a con- 
ventional value quite different from 
that of literature or of ordinary speech. 
Charles Sumner used to recommend the 
budding American diplomatist to take a 
course of Thouvenel, an eminent Frencli- 
man of the Third Empire, who in his 
time was reckoned a master of this pe- 
culiar style. Lowell was probably in- 
capable of putting off the literary garb; 
his mind was steeped in literature. When 
it came to business he aimed at clearness 
before all things, but to divest himself of 
his own manner of expression was beyond 
his power. He had been too long the 
servant of the Muses to renounce their 
company in his sixtieth year. If the 
plain truth is to be told, the demands of 
diplomacy are seldom incessant. There 
is work enough to keep a minister busy 
during office hours; not to engross his 
whole day; still less to absorb those even- 
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ings which Lowell consecrated to his be- 
loved books and his beloved pipe. The 
pleasant library in Lowndes Square was 
the scene of constant vigils, often pro- 
longed into early morning. He was lav- 
ish of his time to friends or to any who 
had need of his services. When he was 
remonstrated with on his over-generosity, 
he used to answer, ‘‘ They cannot rob me 
of my nights.” He went to his inter- 
views at the Foreign Office at first with 
a certain anxiety. Soon he discovered 
that, as he expressed it, there was only 
the meeting of two minds, and whatever 
the subject, the nimbler wit of the two 
would have the best of it. Probably he 
underrated the force of training and ex- 
perieuce in such affairs, nor fully realized 
that he had to contend not merely with 
the Foreign Minister of the moment, but 
with the permanent chiefs and the ac- 
cumulated experiences of a great depart- 
ment. This it is which makes our Amer- 
ican habit of sending amateurs to meet 
experts so often disastrous. Alone among 
civilized nations we have no diplomatic 
service and no diplomatists. We are 
often represented with great ability, but 
it is as if two men of equal powers were 
to argue a case in court—one of them a 
lawyer, and one of them a layman; or 
as if we despatched a single knight-errant 
to attack a garrisoned castle. 

Very different are the services which 
are expected from an American minister 
by a portion of the travelling American 
public, to whom an American legation or 
embassy is a sort of general agency estab- 
lished for their convenience. People of 
this sort expect an American minister to 
find them rooms at a hotel, seats in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, tickets 
to the concerts at Buckingham Palace, ad- 
mission to the royal enclosure at Ascot, 
and much else. When these demands 
became too frequent or peremptory, Low- 
ell occasionally waxed indignant. He 
was the most amiable and kindly of men, 
but he had a due sense of personal  dig- 
nity, and when an eminent American tele- 
graphed him from a London hotel to ar- 
range his journey to Paris and engage 
compartments and cabins for his party, he 
struck. 

The intensity of Mr. Lowell’s Ameri- 
canism was one cause of the interest he 
roused in London, and of the liking for 
him. It was not merely that the flavor 
of it was piquant, and that London is ever 
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eager for new sensations. It was still 
more that this trait was so obviously 
genuine, and genuineness is a part of 
character on which the English set a high 
value. There may have been Americans 
who thought they could make their way 
in London by renouncing their American- 
ism or by disparaging their own country. 
If so, they knew nothing of the English 
before whom they abased themselves. If 
ever Lowell's large charity grew strict, it 
was for such as these. 

I know very well that it is impossible 
to refer to Mr. Lowell's Americanism in 
England without stirring certain animos- 
ities, which were freely expressed during 
his life, and were not hushed by death. 
And since I must refer to them, I shall 
use a certain freedom of speech which 
they who trumpeted their dislike of him 
will have no right to resent. They can- 
not be wholly passed over. They affected 
Mr. Lowell at one time deeply. They 
more or less colored one period of his 
life. In part they were personal to him; 
in part they are the common heritage of 
every American minister and ambassador 
in England. They are partly social and 
partly political. In so far as they are 
political they are mostly Irish, or, which 
is worse, they were the censures of Amer- 
icans upon an American minister con- 
ceived and expressed in order to conciliate 
the Irish in America. It is not necessary 
to spend much time in combating com- 
ments of that kind. The echo of them 
is still sometimes heard. The Irish, of 
course, complained that Mr. Lowell as 
minister did not take a sufficiently hostile 
line. It is the accepted and freely ex- 
pressed Irish view that the envoy whom 
the United States send to the Court of St. 
James is sent in order to make trouble, 
in order to be disagreeable to England, in 
order to embroil the two countries. Is it 
necessary to argue such a point as that? 
A minister who acted upon such a theory 
of his duty would be disloyal to his own 
country —that is answer enough. But 
the irony of the situation is not com- 
plete, or not completely visible, until you 
know that Mr. Lowell’s personal sympa- 
thies were with the Irish, and that he 
looked upon home-rule for Ireland as, in 
some form, inevitable. Nor is it complete 
till we recall what he has written on the 
subject, and perhaps most of all one mes- 
sage in a letter to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, dated December 28. 1884, and 
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published by Mr. Norton. He describes 
some of his diplomatic efforts for the 
Irish, then says: 

‘*When I had at last procured the condi- 
tional (really unconditional) release of all 
the suspects, they refused to be liberated. 
When I spoke of this to Justin MeCarthy 
(then the head of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, Parnell being in Kilmainham), he 
answered, cheerfully, ‘Certainly; they 
are there to make trouble!” 

That is answer enough, and more than 
enough, to the Irish complaints of his 
diplomatic action. Their criticisms on 
his Americanism may best be left unan 
swered. He himself, so far as I know, 
never answered them,and seldom referred 
to them, nor ever without a good-natured 
contemptuousness. He had in him the 
pride—the just pride—of the true descend- 
ant of the Puritans. With six genera- 
tions of Lowells behind him, with every 
fibre and drop of blood in his body Amer- 
ican, himself one of the truest represent- 
atives of that New England which is it- 
self, and has ever been, the truest repre- 
sentative of all America, and the source 
of what is most American in America, 
why should he concern himself with such 
criticisms? Who were the critics? We 
all know who they were. Those very 
Irish or Irish-Americans whom he sought 
to befriend, for whose rights of citizenship 
he contended to the utmost. It was these 
Americans of the eleventh hour, their feet 
hardly yet familiar to the pavements of 
New York, who undertook to teach an 
American minister his duty, in a brogue 
which itself was not American. 

There was a report—one of many set 
afoot, with no other apparent object than 
to give annoyance—that Mr. Lowell would 
take up his abode in Oxford when relieved 
of his duties as American minister. This 
particular story was of Mr. Labouchere’s 
coinage; at any rate, it appeared in the 
weekly periodical which that eminent 
Radical publishes and edits under the 
equivocal, or perhaps cynical, name 
Truth. ‘‘ Will you contradict that fool- 
ish story?” writes Lowell; and I did; not 
that I thought contradiction of much avail, 
nor do I suppose Lowell did. He knew 
very well that a lie travels a league while 
Truth—not Mr. Labouchere’s Truth—is 
putting on her boots. Yet he often asked 
for other equally foolish stories to be de- 
nied. He was over-solicitous, but in his 
position over-solicitude was inevitable. 
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He thought more of his government and 
of his country than of himself. You mus 
have lived in England before you cay 
fully understand the mischief done by the 
calumnies, and even by the careless cor 
ments and humorous inventions, of ihe 
American press, when they concern ay 
American minister to Great Britain. | 
have already said how deeply Mr. Lowel] 
felt the attacks on his patriotism, thoue) 
in public he bore them stoically. He felt 
the pin pricks and insect stings also. Some- 
times these random rumors reached eve 
his wife. Mrs. Lowell was said to have 
‘presided at an American bar” at a fes 
tival of some sort in 1888. It was M 
Lowell’s wish that this should be set riglit: 
that it should be stated that the use of her 
name—it was the English papers which 
were the offenders this time—was entire 
ly unauthorized; and that, even had her 
health allowed her to be present, an Amer 
ican bar would have been the last thing 
over which she would have consented to 
preside. 

That Americanism—the pure and gen 
uine Americanism of New England, whic: 
Mr. Lowell’s enemies said he had lost— 
came out in so many ways that in Eng 
land, as among his American friends there 
and at home, the absurdity of the accusa- 
tion was manifest. Sometimes incidental 
evidences of its falsity occur which are 
perhaps more conclusive than the direct- 
are, at any rate, interesting and character- 
istic. He writes me from Deerfoot Farm, 
Southboro, Massachusetts, in 1885: 

‘*T never saw a finer view than from 
this hill-top—forty miles on every side, 
with Monadnock and Camel’s Hump and 
Greylock and Wachusett on the horizon 
—a view full of every variety of outline 
and colour [which he spells with the u; 
some people would, I suppose, call that 
un-American]. But what has interested 
me most has been the town and its people; 
a pure democracy just as it came from the 
Cape a hundred and forty-three years ago. 
I often thought how hard it would be to 
make an Englishman understand it at all 
—much more; think life tolerable under 
such conditions. Everybody is as good 
as everybody else, but no better, and nei- 
ther wishes nor pretends to be. I found 
it delightful, and could ask no higher 
praise for our institutions than that they 
have wrought such aresultas this. Every- 
body is poor, and everybody lives com- 
fortably off his own land.” 
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To the last, New England was to him 
the ideal home. Deerfoot Farm was the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Burnett, where 
Mr. Burnett then carried on a dairy farm. 
When I saw him there a year later he was 
still just as much under the enchantment 
of the old-new life he was leading. He 
did not and could not love it as he loved 
his own Elmwood, but his daughter and 
her children and—in the English sense of 
the word—the homeliness of the place de- 
lighted him. He liked the neighbors and 
the absence of neighbors; for he had his 
choice. His study, on an upper floor, look- 
ed curiously like the library in Lowndes 
Square. They were as different as two 
rooms could be, but the stamp of his indi- 
viduality was on both. There was always 
—and the same was true of Radnor Place— 
the same litter of books and papers; not 
the slovenliness of the housemaid, but the 
orderly disorder dear to the scholar and 
book-lover. There were the same photo- 
graphs, the same souvenirs of the friends 
and friendships dearest to him, the same 
evidences of that continuous literary work 
which he hardly ever intermitted, and the 
same odor of tobacco. Between him and 
the tough New England farmer or shop- 
keeper, or good New-Englander of what- 
ever calling in life, there was the same 
solidarity as before he went to Europe to 
bea diplomatist. There was that, and there 
was more. He understood the worldly 
side of his own countrymen the better 
for the very different worldly knowledge 
which had come to him in Europe. Just 
as he had thawed in London and opened 
his soul to new influences and associations, 
and found new attractions and unexpect- 
ed opportunities in that crowded and brill- 
iant social company, so did he here in the 
quiet New England town and on the hill- 
side where stood his daughter’s home. I 
thought him even more on a level with 
the children. All children were to him 
beautiful; his own grandchildren were of 
course near to him, but his wider experi- 
ence had drawn closer his old sympathies 
with them, and they were on terms of the 
most charming intimacy. 

The respect—it is in truth something 
more than respect—in which the Queen 
is held in America makes her Majesty’s 
opinions of things concerning Americans 
of interest to her admirers in this coun- 
try. It is perhaps known already that 
she liked Mr. Lowell, and that he was a 
favorite and favored guest at Windsor 
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Castle. We are apt to think that our au- 
thor’s literary renown won him the gen- 
eral regard of England. That is so, but 
it hardly explains the Queen's interest 
in him. The Queen of England is not 
among those who think that the authors 
of that country are its chief glories. Lit- 
erature has seldom or never, in her time, 
been a passport to royal favor. It is not 
a literary family—not a family whieh 
reads much, except despatches and state 
papers and the curt summaries of Par- 
liamentary proceedings which the Prime 
Minister, or the minister who leads the 
House of Commons, writes on his lap 
toward the close of each sitting for her 
Majesty’s information. Not many marks 
of distinction have been conferred during 
the present reign on eminent English 
writers. Still less, then, was it likely that 
an American writer should be singled out 
for notice because he was an American 
writer. It is probable the Queen knew 
that Mr. Lowell- had published books; 
less probable that she had read them; 
least probable of all that they were the 
foundation of the regard she had for him. 
The regard was due to his personal quali- 
ties, and to the fact that he was known to 
her as the advocate of a good understand- 
ing between the kingdom over which she 
rules and the great common wealth beyond 
the seas which her grandfather flung 
away. For the Queen has ever been the 
advocate of friendly relations with the 
United States. She knew how much this 
American minister had done to promote 
them, and valued him accordingly. Upon 
acquaintance with Mr. Lowell she came 
to value him for his own sake, and 
not least, I have been told, for his some- 
what unconventional independence of 
speech and thought. The imagination 
cannot conceive of Lowell as a courtier. 
He had—which is a totally different mat- 
ter—an admirable courtesy, whether to 
the Queen or to the flower-girl in the 
street of whom he bought roses for his 
button-hole and his friends. But to the 
Queen, as to everybody else, he would 
speak his mind. The freedom he used 
sometimes left courtiers aghast, but gave 
no offence to the Queen. It may have 
amazed her because.of its originality; it 
certainly increased her respect and liking 
for the loyal gentleman who thought the 
ties of humanity universal. There was no 
fault of good-breeding in it; there was, 
no doubt, a certain indifference to court 
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customs. A breath of fresh air swept 
through the presence-room when Mr. Low- 
ell entered it. He was not afraid to be 
himself; to be simple, entertaining, liter- 
ary even, or to pour out his stores of wit 
and learning where such gifts are unusual. 
There are one or two other cases which 
might be mentioned of men—Englishmen 
these—who venture upon plain speaking 
to the Queen, and with similar results. 
No small part of Mr. Lowell’s London 
reputation sprang from his after-dinner 
oratory. The English, not prone to con- 
cede pre-eminence in anything to any one 
not English, confessed his superiority in 
this difficult art. They freely acknow- 
ledge that they are not themselves, as a 
rule, good practitioners in this. The pub- 
lic dinner holds such a place in public 
life that their opportunities of perfecting 
themselves are innumerable, yet they do 
not become perfect. A few are excellent. 
Lord Granville was one; Lord Rosebery 
is another; Mr. Gladstone was magnifi- 
cent when the occasion called for serious- 
ness, and when he resolutely abstained 
from all attempt at the humorous; the 
late Lord Houghton had, in his best mo- 
ments, a lighttouch. AsI said, they and 


a few others, of whom Sir Henry Irving 
is one, are the exceptions, and Mr. Lowell 
was the exception to all these exceptions. 
He had two things which seldom go to- 


gether—felicity and authority. He began 
his London career by protesting he could 
not speak. Whether he had any fame 
of this peculiar kind in his own country 
I do not know, but, at any rate, it did not 
rise to renown, and no less word will 
serve for that which he acquired abroad. 
He taught himself. He had no model. 
His speaking was like that of no other. 
Who else was there who could be amus- 
ing and instructive in the same breath, 
who could talk in parables, make the 
keenest wit do the work of sense and rea- 
son, and when he was called upon for a 
homily, make a story serve instead? With- 
al, he had a charm of manner which won 
its way tothe heart. His elocution, about 
which he professed himself anxious, must 
have been carefully studied. His voice 
was deep and full, with vibrating tones. 
He understood —and there are few who 
understand, except in France, where elo- 
cution is seriously taught—how to take 
and sustain a note and not let it go. 
And there was no audience to which he 
was not sympathetic, because there was 
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none with which he did not feel himse]f 
at home and in unison. And yet he used 
to go to these festivals with a forebodino 
of failure, and to come away with a fee! 

ing that he had never done his best. ‘| 
make all my best speeches in the cab on 
my way home ”—that was his characte) 

istic Englishing of the esprit descaliey 
The one occasion on which he held jn 
check his exuberant wit was when he 
presided over the meeting of Americans 
in London in homage to the memory o! 
President Garfield. That difficult duty 
he performed with simple dignity, wit), 
pathos, with a lofty eloquence, with a true 
sense of what was fitting. I will add that 
if there ever was a question of his wis 
dom in the policy he thought right to 
adopt in England, the policy of kinship 
and of friendship, there was none at that 
time. What the English people felt, and 
what the English press said, were open to 
no criticism from the most critical Amer 
ican. 

Il. 

The best proof of the hold which Lon 
don had upon Lowell may be found in 
his frequent returns to it after he had 
ceased to be minister. Summer after 
summer he came kack. Cambridge, | 
used to think, released him somewhat un 
willingly. There was an idea in Cam- 
bridge that the charming old university 
town ought to suffice for him, as for others. 
A feeling of something like jealousy some- 
times expressed itself—jealousy of the Old 
Home, and of its continuing attraction for 
this eminent citizen of the Newer Eng- 
land. If it existed, Lowell paid no heed 
to it; perhaps was not aware of it. At 
any rate, as the early flowers appeared, he 
announced himself, and as the spring drew 
on, with the foliage and the song of birds 
in his loved Kensington Gardens came 
Lowell. He had rooms each year at No. 
2 Radnor Place,Gloucester Square, a clean 
little lodging-house kept by Mr. Last, now 
dead. I commend the address to the pi- 
ous pilgrim from America who cares for 
spots in London with which American 
names are connected. They are none too 
many. 

Lowell had what in England is called 
the first floor, which in America is reck- 
oned the second. His apartment con- 
sisted of a double parlor on the first floor 
and bedroom on the second. Our house 
was a minute’s walk from him, and the 
intercourse between the two was close and 
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constant. Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens were less than two minutes dis- 
tant: he was near the junction of the two. 
if he had come back to London for the 
sake of the social whirl only, he would 
ive chosen a resting-place in Mayfair, 
or near where he used to live, in Belgra- 
ia. That was not his main object. He 
kept up his old relations, but had others 
vhieh he valued not less. The smart 
world claimed as much of him as it could 
vet. He was asked everywhere, and went 
where he chose. As the summer waned 
and the society of London dissolved, visits 
in the country became frequent, and the 
Saturday to Monday visits during the sea- 
son were not infrequent. But Lowell led 
in good part what may be called a domes- 
tic life, with a few attached friends. He 
liked to give little dinners in his snug 
back parlor, which would hold, ata pinch, 
as many as six. He liked the quiet morn- 
ings and late evenings among his books, 
of which he always had piles, many of 
them newly arrived from Paris, or from 
Mr. Bain’s little shop in the Haymarket, 
which he had frequented ever since he 
first came to London. The elder Bain 
was then in health and in charge of his 
book-selling business. Lowell knew and 
valued him, as did all his many clients; 
not one of the best of them who did not 
set store by Mr. Bain’s wide knowledge of 
books and kindly intelligence. The list 
included not a few of the most distin- 
guished people in England—Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Balfour, Matthew Arnold, and 
many more. There were piles of the 
newest French books on Mr. Lowell’s 
table, and on the floor and chairs and 
sofas: books every where, English, French, 
American, Italian, probably the latest com- 
mentary on Dante ; German, which he 
still read with a kind of protest; and Span- 
ish, perhaps most congenial to him of all. 
[ doubt whether there was any book for 
which he had a closer affection than for 
Don Quixote, and there was no sum 
which he would not pay cheerfully for a 
rare edition of Cervantes’ masterpiece. 
His wealth in books was the more strik- 
ing amid the modest surroundings of his 
treasures. He was not a bibliophile in 
the technical sense; that is to say, he did 
not love books better than reading, and 
he did not collect for the sake of collect- 
ing. But he bought what lay in his own 
line, and grudged no price for a book which 
was either essential to his studies or which 
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satisfied the longings of his soul. I re- 
member with pleasure giving him a first 
edftion of Donne, that somewhat crabbed 
and metaphysical poet under Charles 
First, who had an almost sinister influ- 
ence on Lowell’s own poetry. There was 
something in the obscurities and involu- 
tions of Donne which gratified Lowell's 
craving for breaking his teeth on the 
toughest nut he could find; something 
also which he found inspiring in the elder 
man’s handling of spiritual and other deep 
problems. He used to recommend him 
to all comers, for the most part vainly. 
But, as it happened, Lowell had never, I 
think, seen, certainly had never owned, 
the first edition. The edition valued by 
collectors is not the first, but the second, 
with the portrait—a smaller and more 
comely book; nor had Lowell this either. 
Neither has any great money value. As 
he took the clumsy little quarto in its 
original calf covers into his hand, the 
gesture was that of one who is perform- 
ing a religious act, reverent and tender. 
The book, as well as the poet, was some- 
thing to him, as it is to almost every read- 
er who has imagination or sensibility. 
‘*Are you sure,’ queried Lowell, *‘ that 
you are willing to part with it?” I told 
him that, as he knew, I had never learned 
to be worthy of Donne, doubted whether 
I had ever really read him from end to 
end, and, moreover, had bought this vol- 
ume long before, when he was absent, 
meaning it for him. So he went joyful- 
ly away with it under his arm. 

There were, all the same, certain ele- 
gancies in book-making which he liked. 
His last Cervantes, a folio of I forget what 
early date, was in red morocco, gilt—as 
he used to remark with pride, a good 
binding. When the report of the Gar- 
field meeting in London, over which Low- 
ell presided with beautiful dignity, was 
printed, he had six copies struck off on 
vellum. I used to tell him that if he 
were ever indicted as a bibliomaniac this 
would be a piéce & conviction. Then he 
pleaded that it was Mr. B. F. Stevens who 
was responsible for the vellum; and per- 
haps he was. He has other good books to 
answer for. One-of these six vellum copies 
is mine, bound in dark morocco, with an 
inscription. ‘‘I hope you will think it 
well bound,” said Lowell, who looked 
upon binding as a mystery, or even an 
occult art—which perhaps it is. So, still 
more pathetically, when he sent me from 
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America the volume to which his incom- 
parable essay on Democracy gives the 
title, he wrote, ‘‘ Pray like it; the binding 
is the best we know how to do here.” 
Not the binding, but the writing of books 
was his speciality, and also the reading 
of them. “Iam a good reader,” he used 
to say. And ina letter from £lmwood, 
the first of those last summers in which the 
state of his health kept him at home, he 
writes, ‘‘ Ihave read Beaumont and Fletch- 
er once more through, to make sure that 
I have not lost the power of reading.” 
These great dramatists were among his 
Elizabethan favorites; so much his favor- 
ites that he once or twice recommended 
them to women, though with the charac- 
teristic caution, ‘‘ There is much you will 
not like, but it will do you no harm; only 
hold up your skirts as you go along.” 
He used to say that he read Jom Jones 
through once a year. His reverence for 
Fielding is well known; he has expressed 
it with that sincerity and felicity which 
made his essays on great writers incom- 
parable. He had caprices, nevertheless, 
and his critical faculty was not without 
limitations. In the literature which has 
stood the test of time he was, as nearly 
as human frailty may permit, infallible; 
in other words, he made fewer mistakes 
than most writers in whom the creative 
faculty is the dominant one. In modern 
literature he sometimes allowed personal 
prejudices or personal prepossessions or 
the moral sense to sway his judgment. 
He might not care overmuch for the lin- 
guistic dexterities of such a writer as 
Daudet, who loses himself in labyrinths 
of adjectives. He had a wholesome de- 
testation of Zola. Over-scrupulous Mr. 
Lowell certainly was not; he could read 
and admire anything in which the literary 
quality was supreme. But for a modern 
writer who deliberately elects the gutter 
as that part of the world’s surface which 
is most congenial to him, he had only 
loathing. Zola’s gifts and his technical 
excellences he could admire, but he thought 
the use which the Frenchman made of 
these talents an unpardonable sin. The 
coarseness in Fielding, he used to say, is, 
in so far as it is not of his time, incident- 
al; the obscenities of Zola are of delib- 
erate choice. Neither art nor letters had 
anything to say to them; they were com- 
mercial; they sold his books. 

I will quote a sentence of Lowell’s on 
style, because it is only a sentence, and 
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because the sentence says more on this 
difficult subject than many an essay. He 
had dealt, I thought, rather hardly with 
Pepys as a writer, in his St. Olave’s dis. 
course, and I believe I had asked him jo 
admit that Pepys, unscholarly and sloy- 
enly as he is, had often a power of ex. 
pressing himself with effect and point. 
Says Lowell: “I admit that Pepys was 
capable of writing good sentences whey 
hetried. But Gray, for example, couldn’ 
write a clumsy one without trying, and 
this is what I mean by style.” 

That is an illustration of gold. He 
adds: ‘‘ Pepys’s language, you must re- 
member, has the freshness of being novw- 
adays unfamiliar. There is a good deal 
of originality in having learned one’s 
English two hundred and fifty years avo, 
as Lamb discovered.” 

‘*Keen as was Mr. Lowell’s sense of 
humor,” writes E. ,* ‘‘ his kindness of heart 
never let him make fun of what was no 
laughing matter to others.” It is an ex- 
ample of self-denial. And again, after an 
enumeration of the brilliancies and qual- 
ities which seemed to be remarkable in 
him, E. says, ** After all, it was his kind- 
liness which struck me most.” This is 
the testimony of a keen observer—of an 
attached friend, no doubt, but of a friend 
who would do full justice to the various 
sides of his nature. I am not sure that 
he was not at his best with children, or 
that there are any better judges of what 
is best in character than some children. 
He understood them, and they him. *‘ Mr. 
Lowell,” continues E., *‘ made himself a 
delightful companion to young people. 
He treated us all as equals, and took for 
granted that you were interested, and 
had as much right as himself to be inter- 
ested in what interested him—indeed, he 
really thought so. He retained a great 
youthfulness of spirit, and was often the 
youngest of the company; certainly there 
was no one with so much fun or such 
spirits, or who could talk clever nonsense 
so delightfully. He understood the feel 
ings of youth, and gave young people 
the sympathy of one much older and 
wiser, but always as if he were one of 
themselves. In fact, he gave you him- 
self. But he expected you to be up to 
the mark, and would not have understood 
petty motives. Then he liked you to 
have a good time, and would think of all 
kinds of ways of giving pleasure, at the 
* My daughter Evelyn. 
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cost of time and trouble, when time meant 
a great deal tohim. He put all his ener- 
ey and interest into whatever he happened 
to be doing, which made everything of 
interest.” 

Of all which here is a further illustra- 
tion from the same pen: 

‘*Tn 1884 Mr. Lowell began to give me 
Italian lessons, finding time almost regu- 
larly twice a week. He began by taking 
asimple Italian story, reading a page or 
so to give me an idea of the pronuncia- 
tion, and then making me read and trans- 
late as I went along as much as I could 
make out or guess at. Afterwards he 
vished me to prepare by reading the story 
beforehand, and looking out and learning 
the words I did not know. This he 
thought a better method of learning a 
language than poring over a grammar, 
though he liked me to study the verbs. 
All these lessons he made delightful. 
Sometimes there were talks by the way 
on languages and literature. He expect- 
ed every lesson to be thoroughly prepared, 
if it was supposed to be prepared at all. 
You could learn, he said, a great deal of 
any language by beginning to read it at 
once. His fun came out here also. I 
find in his handwriting a list of some of 
the Italian consonants and vowels, with 
directions for pronouncing. G before e 
and @¢ soft, as in genius, and their sce= 
shay (1 hoss). The little Italian story, 
La Contessina, was dull, but it never 
seemed so. We had just begun Dante 
when Mr. Lowell went home for the last 
time.” 

The changes in Lowell's character due 
to his residence in London left the sub- 
stance of his character what it had al- 
ways been. The poet, the humorist, the 
true gentleman, the lover of nature— 
they of course remained. I have no 
space to dwell on identities, nor need I, 
except to guard against misconstruction. 
But, as I referred above to his liking for 
Kensington, I will quote from E.’s notes, 
which elsewhere I shall use more freely: 

**He was very fond of London streets, 
but his great delight was in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. They were a 
never-failing source of pleasure and in- 
terest to him while he was here, in all sea- 
sons and weathers. The beautiful cloud 
effects that the very smoke and haze of 
the city gave at sunset, the outline of the 
bare twigs and branches against the sky 
in winter, the first dandelion in the broad 
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bare expanse of the park, the fresh scents 
of the earth after a heavy rain, the first 
leaves on the elm-trees, the pink almond- 
trees by Prince’s Gate coming into blos- 
som—all gave him a vivid delight. His 
favorite place was the green slope stretch- 
ing to the Serpentine, under the chestnut 
and elm trees, the other side of the old 
wall (recently replaced by a sunk fence) 
which separates Kensington from Hyde 
Park. Here, at some distance from the 
broad avenue leading to Prince’s Gate, a 
little way off the little path in the grass 
which we children called the chickweed 
path (for there was found chickweed for 
the birds), he would spend many hours. 
He loved to go there in the summer even- 
ings, when the gardens were almost 
empty, to listen to the singing of the 
thrushes.” 

When I last wandered through the 
Gardens with this young lady, I was 
shown the spot where Lowell used always 
to bring his chair and sit—if he was alone 
he brought two chairs from the general 
stock not far off. The view charmed 
him, the loneliness soothed him; there 
he brooded, and dreamed a little, and 
there, he said, the verses came to him 
most readily, and Nature was kindest to 
him. He and Nature were never on ill 
terms, nor did he find it needful to wan- 
der far afield in search of his life-long 
companion. It is only the cockney who 
must escape from the pavements in order 
to commune with her. 

Whether he liked diplomatic work or 
not, and perhaps because he did not like 
it, he put his whole soul into it, and did, 
I think, rather more of the routine work 
than most ministers do—work which usu- 
ally falls to the Secretary of Legation, 
or to the under-Secretary. Lowell was 
fortunate in having as secretary a singu- 
larly competent diplomatist, Mr. Henry 
White, who was also a man of the world, 
with a knowledge of London society wider 
and more accurate than any American of 
his time. Why may I not say also that 
many of the social duties of the lega- 
tion devolved, during Mrs. Lowell’s ill- 
ness and after her lamented death, upon 
Mrs. White, whose brilliant social gifts 
and intellectual distinction made her for 
many years one of the most brilliant fig- 
ures in the most brilliant society of the 
day? Both were among Mr. Lowell’s 
most intimate friends. Mr. White is no 
longer in the diplomatic service—a ser- 
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vice which, as I said, does not exist. It 
is an accident when an able man remains 
over one administration. Mr. White did, 
and Mr. Lowell did, but most of the pre- 
cedents are the other way. Not even 
Mr. White’s competency and devotion, 
however, could induce the minister to re- 
lieve himself of all the drudgery of his 
office. He liked, after a while, to feel that 
he was not above it; liked to put Pegasus 
in harness; liked to be a slave to official 
duties; liked to see the official paper cov- 
ered with his neat handwriting; liked 
to know that he was devoting to these 
solemn trivialities hours to which, in his 
private capacity, literature had a claim. 
Until he discovered how much social in- 
tercourse might mean to him, that also 
he regarded as a necessary though mild 
martyrdom. The first thing he writes 
after an attack of gout in 1884 is, ‘I 
transacted business at the legation to- 
day,” with the humorous self-satisfaction 
which he so often showed, as if laughing 
at himself. 

Both in Lowndes Square, while he was 
minister, and I think earlier in Madrid, 
and then afterward in Radnor Place, 
Lowell suffered from gout. ‘‘ Never 
mention it in America,” he said once, with 
one of his twinkles, ‘‘or the Irish will 
quote it as one more proof of how Eng- 
lish I am.” The pain brought out an 
interesting side of his character, probably 
an unsuspected one—his stoicism. He 
had the pride of a North American Ind- 
ian in the unflinching endurance of 
physical agony. Visit him in these days, 
and if you did not know him well you 
might never guess that he was suffering. 
The worst paroxysms were borne in si- 
lence, with a set face which was capable 
of a smile. He set doctors at defiance. 
One summer in Radnor Place he had so 
violent an attack that he suspected it 
might be something besides gout, and 
asked me what physician he could see-- 
‘*no gout specialist, but a first-rate all- 
round man.” I called on Dr. Broad- 
bent—now Sir William Broadbent—and 
explained to him what Mr. Lowell want- 
ed. Dr. Broadbent very kindly put other 
things aside and went round at once to 
see him. It was gout and nothing else, 
though a very acute attack, and the pain 
violent. He wrote a prescription. ‘‘ What 
is that for?” queried the patient. ‘‘To 
relieve the pain.” ‘‘Thank you, doctor, 
but I only wanted to know it was really 
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gout.” And no persuasion could indyce 
him to take the medicine. He seemed to 
wish to convince himself that he was not 
to be conquered by pain. Later he had 
only too many opportunities. But to see 
others suffer was a thing he could 0} 
bear. 

So large was Lowell's spirit of tolera 
tion, so wide his interest in all good kinds 
of humanity, that his very catholicism led 
him sometimes to impute the same quality 
to others in a larger degree than they 
really possessed. He could not under 
stand that men who had intelligence and 
some knowledge of the world should not 
get on well together, whatever the differ 
ences that divided them in matters of pol- 
itics or faith. So he sometimes brought 
people together between whom sympa 
thies were slight. The late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks—it was before he was bishop 
—was once passing rapidly through Lon- 
don; Lowell asked him to dine, and he 
came. There was no time to do more 
than telegraph to a few men to come and 
meet him. The two who came were Mr. 
Huxley and the present writer—not very 
orthodox associates for a distinguished 
divine. Mr. Huxley was good company 


for anybody, and as ready to meet a bish- 


opasa fellow-agnostic. Notso,I thought, 
Phillips Brooks, who, to tell the truth, 
seemed to look a little askance at us. 
Lowell and Huxley talked each in his 
own manner, and between the two it 
might be hard to choose—hard to say 
which had more variety, more readiness, 
more dexterity of speech, or a wider range. 
But Phillips Brooks held for the most par‘ 
aloof from the conversation. Lowell was 
the most unsuspicious of men, yet, when 
his guest had departed, he looked puz 
zled, and presently asked whether | 
thought the Bostonian did not care to 
meet Huxley. ‘‘Do you know,” said 
Lowell, with his admirable simplicity, ** | 
thought Huxley just the man Brooks 
would have liked to meet.” There was 
nothing for it but to assure him that the 
dinner had gone off perfectly. 

From the briefest account of Mr. Low- 
ell’s life in England his visits to Whitby 
cannot be omitted. Whitby, once a small 
fishing-village on the northeast coast of 
Yorkshire, and one of the first inlets by 
which the freebooting Danes made their 
descent upon English shores, is now a 
town of some 14,000 people, and a water- 
ing-place to which Leeds and other great 








Yorkshire cities resort every summer. 
But the old town and the old ways re- 
main, and they were what, besides the 
company of friends, drew Lowell thither 
year after year. The picturesqueness of 
the place, clinging to two sides of a ravine, 
through which the Esk finds its way to 
the North German Ocean, the quaint 
courts and alleys, the stairways, the 
wynds, the moors, the granite piers like 
vateways to the sea, the Abbey above all, 
perhaps, made the place fascinating to 
him. I have spent many weeks there 
with him, but E. saw much more of him 
there than I did, and was much more 
often his companion. She writes: 

‘* Mr. Lowell first went to Whitby in 
i881, and after that spent there (with the 
exception of 1884) a portion of every sum- 
mer that he was in England. The first 
year he staid at the Royal Hotel, where 
his window had a wide view of the sea 
and piers and harbor and Abbey. The 
later summers he had lodgings at 3 Wel- 
lington Terrace, a small house in a back 
street, but where he still had a view 
across the roof-tops of the opposite cliff, 
with a jumble of red roofs, one above the 
other, under the hill, and the Abbey tow- 
ering above the church and churchyard. 
He came to know every nook and corner 
of the town, and his face and voice soon 
became familiar to the people, who knew 
him only as Mr. Lowell, not as the poet 
or American minister. He made friends 
with the towns-people and fishermen and 
the babies, who clambered about the yards 
or long flights of steps between the houses 
leading from the top of either cliff to the 
quay-side. There is a legend among us 
that these small creatures soon got to 
know him so well that they would begin 
crying when they saw him coming, sure 
that he would slip a consoling penny into 
their dirty little hands as he went by. He 
commemorates them in his Whitby Al- 
phabet: 


‘B is the babies who made their rude lairs 
Among the dirt pies at the foot of the stairs.’ 


He used to enjoy talking with the peo- 
ple of the place. They reminded him in 
many ways, he used to say, of New Eng- 
land people. He found a Dante scholar 
in a hatter on the quay-side. But he was 
known not only in the town, but in many 
little cottages and inns for miles around. 
Mr. Lowell was an excellent walker, loved 
to explore the fields and valleys, and 
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would go afoot ten miles and more over the 
great moors. He loved every part of the 
country. His mornings were often spent 
on the sands with a book and a friend, or 
on the scaur, or on the rocks when the 
tide was low. One of his favorite after- 
noon walks was across the bridge, up the 
Abbey stairs, and along the clilfs past 
Saltwick by the little path, with the corn- 
fields on one side and the cliff on the 
other, going sheer down to the narrow 
strip of red sand and to the gray rocks 
and blue sea below. This walk led to 
the light-houses. On the way back there 
was tea at Saltwick, in the little cottage 
down in the green dell at the foot of the 
cliffs and just above the black beach. At 
other times he would come up the river 
with us, or meet us at Cockmill, to have 
tea in the garden on the banks of the 
stream. At all the cottages about, where 
you get hot water and cups at twopence 
a head, he made friends with the people. 
Sometimes he took a large party of us 
young people for a picnic in wagonettes. 
But what he loved best was to spend a 
whole quiet day on the moors, and we 
often took the train in the morning to 
Goathland, or some other way-station, had 
a luncheon of ham and eggs at the inn, 
and then a long walk across the moors, or 
a lazy afternoon in the heather.” 

There you have a Lowell of whom 
London knew little; not the least attach- 
ing and interesting of the several men to 
whom that name belonged—several, yet 
all combining easily in one genial and 
admirable whole. 

One quality in Lowell which gave rise 
to remark was his tolerance of bores, and 
of people who had little or no claim on 
his attention. This he certainly did not 
acquire in London, where impatience, and 
not tolerance, is the rule toward tiresome 
persons, and where the long-winded one 
soon finds his oratory cut into, and other 
and briefer persons in possession of the 
table and of the ears of the company. 
Mr. Lowell’s good-nature was invincible. 
I told him once that he positively encour- 
aged these social pests. ‘* Poor things!” 
was his answer, ‘‘they have nobody else 
to encourage them.”’ Some of the letters 
in Mr. Norton’s volumes are evidence 
enough of his inexhaustible good-humor. 
He wrote to people because they wrote 
to him. Anybody could extract a letter 
from him, as they could a five- pound 
note, and from the same motive of bound- 
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less charity. Yet if a man presumed 
upon this kindliness so far as to talk 
nonsense in bad English, or to be sloven- 
ly in his facts, woe unto him! There was 
no charity in Lowell for pretentious in- 
accuracy. He had the same spirit of 
long-suffering in his relations with his 
servants. There are not many people 
who positively enjoy being robbed and 
imposed upon by those to whom they pay 
wages, but Lowell was one. If he de- 
tected a servant in peculation or falsify- 
ing accounts, he forgave him and kept 
him in his service. If you remonstrated, 
he would tell you the man had a wife 
and innocent children, and would you 
leave them to starve? ‘‘If I dismiss 
him I cannot give him a good character, 
and he must live somehow.” He had no 
notion of accounts and no capacity for 
private business. From the beginning, 
like Renan, he took what his publishers 
offered him for his books or other writ- 
ings, and thanked God it was no less. 
Long after they ought to have brought 
him a handsome income he was content 
with a fixed moderate sum. When the 
Century and other magazines in later 
days sent him large checks for verses 
and essays, which he thought too slight 
for such ample pay, he seemed astonished 
at this wise liberality, and more than 
once protested. The early letters show 
him writing for almost nothing. That 
he should give to the antislavery cause 
or its organs was natural; to him it was 
a holy cause. But his liberalities were 
not confined to these. True he could, 
when in the mood, por. out verses with 
profusion; they seemed to write them- 
selves. At other times he toiled and 
struggled in vain for weeks. Witness 
his account of the writing of the noble 
‘*‘Commemoration Ode.” A1l these traits, 
all his relations with bores, cranks, ser- 
vants, publishers, and the rest, find their 
common origin in his inexhaustible faith 
in human nature, and in the theory, from 
which he never departed, that to bring 
out what is good in a man you must treat 
him with confidence. No succession of 
unlucky experiences disturbed his faith. 
No pinch of circumstances could make 
him hard with others. ‘‘ Love one anoth- 
er” was the text from which he preached 
oftenest, and with a humorous, homely 
eloquence which was his alone. 

Among the friends of whom Mr. Lowell 
saw much were Lord and Lady Rosebzry, 
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and he was a frequent guest at Ment. 
more, the stately house which Lady Rose- 
bery inherited from her father, Barc), 
Meyer de Rothschild. Lord Rosebery js 
an Englishman with a strong liking for 
America and Americans, of whom a long 
list may be found in the visitors’ book at 
Mentmore. For Mr. Lowell Lord Rose- 
bery had a true friendship, as he had and 
has for many men of letters, of art, of 
science—being, in a word, a man of wide 
sympathies. There, as elsewhere, Mr. 
Lowell was a favorite and frequent guest, 
The house is a museum, filled with mar- 
vellous works of many kinds of art—pic- 
tures, statues, tapestries, historic pieces of 
furniture, crystals, enamels, and much 
else, especially of that kind of art which 
is called decorative. In these and in the 
great hall, which is unique in England 
or anywhere else, and in the beautiful 
grounds and gardens and views, Lowell 
had that kind of pleasure which only a 
man can have to whom art and the love 
liness of nature are alike familiar and 
alike part of his life. He had learned 
long before this to find a charm in the 
ease of country-house life, and wherever 
there was a man of culture or of real 


natural foree—and Lord Rosebery has 


both—Lowell was at home. His talk in 
these agreeable circumstances was of his 
best. He was not afraid of being misun- 
derstood if he gave a rein to his wit or 
his humor, or both. You may think he 
need never have been, but you must re- 
member that Lowell’s wit and humor 
were often of a very subtle kind, and that 
he risked the use of irony, always the 
most dangerous of all forms of intellectual 
gymnastics. Certain it is that in some of 
the best English society Lowell was not 
always understood at first, whether be- 
cause he was too American, or too much 
himself, or because he cared little at that 
time to adapt himself to unfamiliar com- 
pany. 

There were other houses where he went 
as often and on the same comfortable 
terms. Ashridge, within sight of Ment- 
more, though some fifteen miles away, 
was one, and Lord and Lady Brownlow 
were among his more prized friends. Ash- 
ridge is an old place, Mentmore a new 
one, and the fascination of antiquity is 
more irresistible than that of novelty, 
amid no matter what surroundings of 
splendor. The facade of Ashridge, some 
six hundred feet long, is of various styles 
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and periods — open to criticism, say the 
connoisseurs, and no doubt it is, like most 
other things; but there are few fronts of 
which the sky-line is more broken, or 
which have a more fantastic attractive- 
ness. The grounds in the rear, planned 
by the late Lady Marian Alford, are a 
triumph of landscape-gardening. There 
Lowell used to love to linger. So at Pans- 
hanger, with its admirable gallery, which 
Lord and Lady Cowper throw open—not 
to guests only. Many more might be 
named, but a catalogue of names is dull, 
and I have no space to describe the varied 
attractions of places and persons which 
Lowell found in all of them. 

It may seem no great matter that Low- 
ell for the first time in his life should in 
London have come out of his shell and 
found new resources in life. If the change 
had no other effect than to send him more 
often to dinner parties, it need not have 
been chronicled. But it went far beyond 
that. It took him into public life. It 
showed him worlds of whose existence he 
may have known before, but only to think 
them unavailing to him. It ripened him. 
He extended his researches far beyond the 
drawing-room. It gave him courage; not 
merely the courage of his opinions, which 
he always had, but courage to see of what 
moment they were to others, and what his 
real mission in England was. It made 
him something more than minister to the 
Court of St. James, or representative of 
the government at Washington to the 
government in London. He became the 
ambassador from one nation to the other, 
the representative of a great people, ac- 
cepted and trusted by another great peo- 
ple of kin to the first. The Lowell who 
went to Madrid or who first came to 
London could never have fulfilled this 
broader and higher mission. He would 
have shrunk from it. He would not have 
conceived it to be part of his duty. He 
could not have performed it if he had. It 
was not the work of a scholar, but of the 
man of the world—a phrase which has to 
do duty in a better sense than that com- 
monly assigned to it. He never would 
have written or never have delivered that 
essay on Democracy which probably reach- 
ed the English mind as no other ever did, 
and laid before them once for all the Amer- 
ican idea of government by the people and 
for the people, of which Lincoln’s immor- 
tal statement was but the text. Lowell’s 
was the sermon. 
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If he had done nothing else, his service 
to his own country would have been like 
no other’s. But that memorable deliver- 
ance was only one act in a long series of 
international services. Consider what the 
relations between England and the United 
States were when Lowell became minis- 
ter in 1880, and what they were when he 
went home. When, upon his removal, he 
paid his official visit to President Cleve- 
land, he said to him, ‘‘ Mr. President, I 
come to you, like St. Denis, with my head 
under my arm.” That was a very consid- 
erable offering. He brought him in addi- 
tion the good-will of the people of Eng- 
land, which wasa greater. That good-will 
was in great measure of Lowell's creation. 
He laid the foundation on which Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Robert Lincoln and Mr. 
Bayard have since buiit, each a goodly 
structure of his own. But Mr. Lowell 
was the architect. I know well enough 
that there is a section of the American 
press which thinks it a patriotic duty to 
promote discord and not concord between 
America and England. I have asked 
Americans in a position to know, Ameri- 
cans of authority in public life, a hundred 
times, whether this kind of anti-English 
clamor represented any great body of 
American opinion. The answer has al- 
ways been the same: ‘‘It represents no- 
thing at all but the longing for Irish 
votes.” I leave that aside. I assume 
that intelligent Americans do believe it 
for the interest of their country to foster 
a good understanding with the mother- 
country. Assuming that, I think it im- 
possible to overestimate Lowell's bene- 
factions to America. United, the future 
of the world belongs to the United States 
and Great Britain. Divided, it belongs 
to neither. Such was Mr. Lowell’s con- 
viction. On that he acted —timidly at 
first, because he did not at first, nor all at 
once, shake off his shyness; with growing 
courage and capacity as the years went 
on; and finally with an authority which 
compelled the attention and the alle- 
giance of both peoples. That is the trans- 
formation through which he passed. That 
is why I have dwelt on it, and tried to 
show by what stages it was reached and 
in what way it was developed. The lesser 
things led to the greater, and I take it to 
be impossible to award to our minister the 
homage and gratitude due him unless this 
change and these processes of change be 
understood. 
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I. 

O official notice was sent out from 
the State Department to Americans 
living and dawdling in Europe—Ameri- 
cans for the most part occupied in watch- 
ing for letters from home and hanging 
round banking and exchange offices in 
order to get a sight of American newspa- 
pers (and they might very well plead that 
they can only get leisure to read the 
bulky and inspiring American journals 
by going abroad)—this sentence is run- 
ning away with itself—no notice was sent 
to ‘‘come home and all shall be forgiven.” 
Nor would it be judicious to make this 
invitation too general, for there are a 
few wandering sheep who could be more 
readily forgiven if they never came back. 
And it might have been unnecessary if 
the absentees had known how much more 
agreeable the United States winter of 
1895-6 (it is not quite over at this writing) 
was than any winter to be found in 
Europe. We assume in this that most 
Americans who go abroad at this season 
go on account of the climate, and not to 
avoid what is called ‘‘ the enforcement of 
the law,” which some narrow - minded 
men understand to be a scarcity of intox- 
icating drink. It is difficult for me to de- 
fend winter under any circumstances, but 
the one this year has needed less defence 
than common. Nowhere in Europe, I 
venture to say, have there been more 
sunny days, any wider horizons and sense 
of atmospheric space above, the effect of 
distant and thin clouds—in North Ger- 
many the heavy winter sky shuts down 
upon the earth like the lid of a pot—no- 
where else more glorious dawns (admira- 
ble as an occasional indulgence) and re- 
splendent sunsets, nowhere else more 
stimulating air, and not so stimulating as 
to bully the weak or fill with self-conceit 

the robust and boastful. 

People who are honest and have ex- 
perience will confess that the United 
States is, on the whole, a more comforta- 
ble place to winter in than Europe. They 
absent themselves, then, for other rea- 
sons, the more creditable of which are a 
desire for quiet, or love of art, or of the 
beauty that is found in antiquity, and the 
hope of cultivation amid historic associa- 
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tions. Yet so many there are who af 
fect to be cosmopolitan, which means ot 
caring about any country in particular. 
and who are so weak in their republican 
sympathies that they doubt whether, after 
all,a monarchy is not the best form of 
government—that is, best for the indu!| 
gence of the fortunate and the subordina 
tion of the majority—that it may be worth 
while at this moment to recall the views 
of the founders of this country, in order 
that we may see what the stake is for 
which we are playing on this continent. 
Are we still making an experiment of 
doubtful utility? Is government by the 
people an illusion and a mistake? Would 
we be happier or freer, would even the 
grumblers be better off, under a king and 
a hereditary aristocracy? We thought 
that these questions were settled, but ev 
ery one must admit who hears the babble 
of ‘‘society” that there is a growing 
scepticism as to popular rule, and an in- 
creasing number of the leisure class who 
adopt a cynical tone about our institu 
tions. Many of these critics spend most 
of their time in Europe. 


I. 


Balzac, who was in his day an honest 
reactionist, wrote in 1842, in his introduc 
tion to the Comédie Humaine: ‘‘ The 
only possible religion is Christianity ; 
there has never been but one religion 
since the world began. Christianity cre- 
ated modern nationalities, and it will 
preserve them. Hence, no doubt, the 
necessity for the monarchical principle. 
Catholicism and Royalty are twin prin- 
ciples.... I write under the light of two 
eternal truths—Religion and Monarchy ; 
two necessities, as they are shown to be 
by contemporary events, towards which 
every writer of sound sense ought to try 
to guide the country back.... Elective 
power extended. to all gives us a govern- 
ment by the masses, the only irrespon- 
sible form of government under which 
tyranny is unlimited, for it calls itself 
law.” Applying this theory—from the 
operation of which our fathers fled to 
this country —to the domain of literature, 
Balzac further says: ‘‘ Walter Scott, 
obliged as he was to conform to the ideas 





of an essentially hypocritical nation, was 
false to humanity in his picture of wo- 
man, because his models were schismatics. 
The Protestant woman has no ideal. 
She may be chaste, pure, virtuous, but 
her unexpansive love will always be as 
calm and methodical as the fulfilment of 
a duty. It might seem as though the 
Virgin Mary had chilled the hearts of 
those sophists who have banished her 
from heaven with her treasures of loving- 
kindness. In Protestantism there is no 
possible future for the woman who has 
sinned; while in the Catholic Church the 
hope of forgiveness makes her sublime. 
Hence, for the Protestant writer there is 
but one Woman, while the Catholic writ- 
er finds a new woman in each new situ- 
ation.” One is reminded of the reply of 
the French catechumen to the question, 
‘My daughter, what is it necessary to do 
in order to repent?’—‘‘It is necessary to 
sin, sir.” 

Are we making a fundamental mis- 
take? Is the perpetuation of Christianity 
impossible divorced from Monarchy? Can 
there be no such thing as an enduring 
Christian Republic? Is literature barren 
without a Monarch and the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh? It may be that ‘‘ Cathol- 
icism and Royalty are twin principles,” 
though I fancy that even that statement 
would be denied by those who conceive 
Christianity to be democratic, and who 
have once breathed the air of govern- 
mental freedom. This was not the con- 
ception that enlightened the fathers of 
the Republic. Theirs was a conception 
Protestant in name; not a mere protest, 
but a broad and vital spirit—the spirit of 
Christianity, not as defined in asect. It 
seemed to them,. though the dogmatic 
narrowness had not then passed away, 
and the full exercise of toleration had 
not come, that Christianity could best be 
developed in a broad sympathy with all 
humanity, and in asystem of government 
that recognized the value of the individ- 
ualman. The idea that ‘‘ the foundation 
of authority is in the free consent of the 
people” was the invention of a Christian 
minister, and it was believed to be in ac- 
cord with the Christian Scriptures. 

Does any one believe now—and it is 
only half a century since Balzac drew his 
dogmatic conclusions—that the Republic 
is not in accord with the Christian civili- 
zation which is permeating and transform- 
ing the world? Consider what the world 
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might now be but for the example of this 
Republic, and its example as essentially a 
Christian nation. Does any one doubt 
that Religion and Republicanism are as 
good allies for the regeneration of the 
world as Religion and Monarchy? If it 
were a mere question of the relative value 
of the elective system and the hereditary 
system, we should willingly compare our 
line of Presidents with any contemporary 
line of Kings or Emperors. If it were a 
question of stability, the Republic has been 
the most stable nation on earth, with the 
exception of four years of civil war, which 
was needed to eliminate a bad legacy from 
Old World conditions, since the adoption 
of the Constitution. If it were a question 
of diffused comfort and the growth of 
education, we have no reason to fear com- 
parison of our homes and our progress 
in intelligence with the nations of the 
earth. But underneath all this it is well 
to recall the attention of the Laodiceans to 
the fact that the Republic means Liberty, 
a fair chance in life for the humblest, and 
it means Christian civilization. We make 
mistakes, we try foolish experiments that 
come from our greed and our ignorance, 
we fall into apathies and let self-appoint- 
ed ‘‘ bosses” disgrace us, we have much 
more conceit than becomes our youth, 
and sometimes it seems as if we had 
blown out Patrick Henry’s ‘lamp of ex- 
perience,” and we have all the dangers of 
a transition period and of a society eman- 
cipating itself; but in our very situation 
as a leader of New Ideas we have an ad- 
vantage as well as a gigantic trust. We 
do believe that it is not a matter of indif- 
ference whether we are ruled by a king 
or by ourselves; that we are contending, 
as our fathers believed, for a vital princi- 
ple, and that the highest and most equi- 
table civilization is attainable, not with- 
out struggle, under the Republican idea. 
There are men born even here to whom 
the ancient order seems preferable. Let 
them go and live under it, read Balzac, 
and think they are wise. We are too busy 
to criticise them. 


Ill, 

At a semi-public dinner given in New 
York last winter to a retiring judge of the 
court of last appeal in the State the ques- 
tion arose as to the possibility of the 
union in one person of the office of Judge 
and Poet. There was before this dinner 
a popular impression that a poet is never 
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a good judge of anything, in the worldly 
sense, and that a judge would lie under 
the suspicion of lacking the judicial fac- 
ulty if he had in any degree the gifts 
of the poet. As this case arose before 
Finch J., who was the innocent occasion 
of the discussion, no opinion, not even a 
minority dissenting opinion, could be had 
from the court. The case, therefore, had 
to be decided on its merits. The facts 
were these: The person to whom the din- 
ner was given had just closed a most suc- 
cessful, even a brilliant, career on the 
bench of the Court of Appeals. During 
this time he had shaped and given cur- 
rency to a great deal of sound law, enun- 
ciating, in fact, in special cases broad gen- 
eral principles that are far-reaching in 
their application, and had done this with 
a lucidity that carried conviction. Tried 
by this test, there was no doubt that he 
possessed very high judicial qualities. 
The only objection that could be raised 
to his “opinions” was that they were 
readable! And this led to the feeling 
that they must possess a decided literary 
quality. It further appeared in evidence 
that in many of them there was an un- 
obtrusive strain of humor. Now is this 
a popular conception of a judge, that he 
should have both a literary sense and 
humor? To be sure, humor is the gift of 
distinguishing and expressing relations, 
and the literary faculty presupposes some 
imagination. But, should a judge have 
imagination, will it not lead him away 
from what are called the facts in the 
case? Is imagination compatible with 
that very favorite article called common- 
sense, which sometimes appears in the 
guise of dull commonplaceness and reti- 
cence of expression? Is there not danger 
that the quality of humor, infused how- 
ever sparingly into judicial opinions, 
would impair a certain heavy solemnity 
which makes them impressive? It has 
been known for a long time that judges 
and lawyers are among the most witty 
of men, and volumes have been filled 
with their anecdotes and stories and 
sharp sayings — volumes so visibly hu- 
morous that they are as heavy reading as 
a volume of Reports. Now if some of 
the humor which makes so oppressively 
delightful ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Bench and 
the Bar ” appeared in the opinions, would 
the profession lose something of that air 
of weighty omniscience which imposes 
upon the general public? Would a little 
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more of the humor and sympathetic qual. 
ity injure any ‘‘ opinions” in the world: 
There was testimony at this dinner that 
the opinions of Judge Finch were yo} 
only sound and illuminating law, by} 
that they were models of literary style. 
that, when occasion justified it, they had 
a touch of humor that revealed the truth 
in a flash, and that they were excellent 
reading quite aside from the interest 
the points decided. 

But this was only one of the invasions 
upon the popular conception of the hig), 
and dry notion of a judge. This Judge 
was proved to be a Poet. It was not de 
nied that before he ascended the benc), 
he had written, for the use of his college 
fraternity, songs, real songs that could be 
sung, and are sung all the country over, 
and that belong to that small collection 
of lyric poetry that catches the ear of tli 
world and goes on from generation to 
generation, singing itself. It was not 
proved that he ever thought, ‘‘ Let me 
make the songs of my country, and I care 
not who makes the laws,” for his action 
in going upon the bench was a demon- 
stration that he was not indifferent to the 
shaping of the laws. But as he listened 
to some of these songs at this dinner he 
may have shared the belief, which was 
general there, that they stood a good 
chance of outlasting even the most brill- 
iant and sound opinions of the Court of 
Appeals. For always the last appeal, in 
literature as in all things mundane, is to 
the judgment of the world. Nor was this 
all. In maturer years he had produced 
poems which the world likes, as it likes 
his songs. It is the office of the poet to 
speak the right word at the right moment. 
In that awful pause of distrust and aliena- 
tion between the North and the South after 
the civil war it was that noble lyric of 
‘*The Blue and the Gray ” that touched 
the vibrating chord of popular feeling, 
and sounded the note of reconciliation, in 
a recognition of a common courage and a 
common willingness to surrender life for 
a belief. It was a true poet who struck 
this note, and when he came upon the 
bench it was still the poet who was able 
tosee human affairs in their just relations, 
to see them sympathetically, and some- 
times humorously, and to give to his 
‘*opinions ” the one grace that alone pre- 
serves any written thing—a literary qual- 
ity. It is not necessary to believe that 
every poet would make a good judge, or 
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that every judge—especially if elected by 
the popular vote—can write poetry, or 
even prose; but it is matter for thankful- 
ness that there appears now and again— 
as in the case of the Old Testament 
‘ Judges” who were prophets and poets— 
a man who predicts the dawn of that mil- 
lennial time when all judges shall be 
poets. 

' For, oh, my fallen fellow-men, bro- 
thers and sisters, the quality in us least 
fallen is that divine gift of seeing straight 
and thinking clear, which is due so large- 
ly to imagination and humor. And the 
man who expresses this straight sight and 
clear thinking will not transmit it to the 
next generation unless he puts it in lit- 
erary form. Looking back over the ages 
and through the wilderness of libraries, 
nothing is more apparent than this truth. 
We may say, as we do in moods of supe- 
rior worldliness, that literature is an in- 
significant part of life, that this book or 
that is too ‘literary’ to be real or hu- 
man; we may even adopt the modern cant 
which affects to despise the “literary ” 
writer; but all experience brings us back 
to the fact that the only written baggage 
the race has not thrown aside in its long 


march is that which is distinguished by 
the highest literary quality. 


IV. 

It would be threshing over well-beaten 
straw to talk about the pay of the writ- 
ing tribe. It is the public that makes 
the market price, and the publishers are 
obliged to conform to it. The pay for all 
literary work is much higher than it was 
twenty years ago, and the very success- 
ful author gets as much as the keen in- 
surance solicitor, and now and then he 
makes a ‘‘ fluke” which puts him abreast 
of the stock-broker. The public is will- 
ing to pay for what it likes at the mo- 
ment. The soprano and the tenor voices 
command a higher price than the con- 
tralto and the basso,as a rule. I hear 
that the favorite of the music-halls, whose 
chief talent is not in music, but in innu- 
endo, is paid twice the salary of the best 
actress in tragedy or comedy. The com- 
mercial value of any sort of writing rests 
upon the demand for it. To be in vogue 
with the public means temporarily a good 
income; to be out of vogue may mean star- 
vation. The only remedy for this inequal- 
ity of condition would be, according to 
our modern fashion, to establish a Liter- 


ary Trades Union, in which all the mem- 
bers should receive the same wages, what- 
ever the quality of their work. Perhaps 
this may come about when entire com- 
munism is established, and the state owns 
everything, and metes out the same sup- 
port to the just and the unjust, to the 
dunce and the genius. Then there will 
be no rich authors, no poor authors, and, 
perhaps it is superfluous to say, no good 
authors. 

Nor is it profitable to speculate upon 
the effect upon the quality of literature 
by the introduction of the strong com- 
mercial spirit. It may be admitted that 
the temptation to produce much copy is 
too strong to be resisted by the author 
who is for the hour popular. But if 
he goes on minting silver when he ought 
to coin gold only, he will not in the end 
drive the gold from circulation, but he 
will so reduce the value of his silver that 
its purchasing power will constantly de- 
cline. A clever man who has the trick 
of ‘‘dictating” can produce copy much 
faster by the type-writer than by his pen. 
It is evident that some successful writers 
of fiction have already resorted to this 
source of wealth. I am not making a 
downright accusation of this practice, but 
the wordy and diffused, not to say sloppy, 
character of much of our fiction points to 
this kind of manufacture. The type- 
writer is a blessing to business men, it is 
death to the charm of all private corre- 
spondence, and its extensive use in origi- 
nal composition would inevitably dilute 
literature beyond the selling-point. For 
the public keeps in mind Byron’s em- 
phatic remark that ‘‘ easy writing is 
hard reading.” 

There is, however, a point in regard to 
the lives of authors that one may reason- 
ably consider. Within this century not 
a few authors have brought themselves 
into most distressing conditions, have put 
themselves under the harrow, as it were, 
by an ambition to live as only the very 
rich can afford to live. With a little, or 
sometimes a considerable, success, they 
have launched out upon an expensive 
scale of living, built fine houses, set up 
glittering establishments, planned coun- 
try places ambitiously, and ever after 
struggled to maintain themselves in fail- 
ing health and broken spirits. In a less 
degree other writers have been bitten with 
a desire to shine in a society the passport 
to which is money, and to live in the lux- 
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ury of the rich who have inherited wealth 
or made it by fortunate speculations. It 
seems to them that the gains of literature 
ought to enable them to have as much of 
the goods of this world as falls to the lot 
of other occupations. I am not saying 
that they should not. But, as a fact, this 
conception leads to an ignoble struggle, 
in which the dignity of literature is lost 
and peace of mind is sacrificed. Why 
should the young aspirant for immortal- 
ity, or the scholar who enjoys the intel- 
lectual riches of the world, care for vul- 
gar display, or seek to rival those whose 
only enjoyment is in material things? 
Why should he degrade his high calling 
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by yielding to the commercial spirit? 
Why cannot he stand upon the dignity 
of letters, without entering into a rivalry 
for luxury, which is certain to impair }is 
capacity for the highest work? I do not 
think any literary workers are overpaid: 
many of them are shamefully underpaid, 
considering the service they do the world: 
but I am sure all of them would have 
greater peace of mind, enjoy quite as much 
reputation, and more surely uphold the 
dignity of their profession if they were 
content to live in simplicity within their 
reasonable earnings, and not embitter 
their lives in a vain rivalry with the 
children of Mammon. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed February 12, 1896.—An- 
nouncement was made January 15th that 
Commander Ballington Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, had been recalled to England, after nine 
years’ work in the United States. 

These elections were made to the United States 
Senate: January 15th, Joseph Benson Foraker, of 
Ohio; January 22d, George L. Wellington, of Mary- 
land; and William B. Allison, of Iowa. 

Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross 
Society, started from New York for Armenia Janu- 
ary 22d, with funds for the relief of the suffering 
Armenians, 

The committee selected by the New York Yacht 
Club to investigate the charges of Lord Dunraven 
of dishonest practice in the management of the 
American yacht Defender reported January 31st 
that there was no foundation for the charges. 

Bids for a $100,000,000 bond issue asked for by 
the government were opened February 5th. The 
total.amount offered was $568,269,850. 

An amicable settlement of the Bering Sea dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain 
was assured through the appointment of an arbi- 
trator by the President of the Swiss Confederation. 

The insurgents in Cuba were increasingly aggres- 
sive. General Campos was recalled to Madrid from 
the command of the Spanish forces, and was suc- 
ceeded by General Weyler. 

The British government decided to bring Dr. 
Jameson and the officers of his filibustering expe- 
dition into the Transvaal as prisoners to London 
for trial. 

English sentiment regarding the attitude of the 
United States toward the Venezuela boundary ques- 
tion, as defined in President Cleveland’s message of 
December 17th, changed during the month from 
anger at what was deemed American interference 
in British affairs to a desire for an amicable settle- 
ment with Venezuela on a basis of arbitration. To 
this result the liberal press, led by the London 
Chronicle, largely contributed. 


Emile Loubet was elected President of the French 
Senate January 16th. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Empire was celebrated throughout Germany 
January 19th. 

Russia was credited with having reached an un- 
derstanding with the Sultan by which she obtained 
free passage of the Dardanelles, the control of the 
Black Sea, and a virtual suzerainty over European 
Turkey. The betrothal of the Princess Héléne of 
Montenegro to King Alexander of Servia, announced 
February 4th, confirmed the alliance between Servia 
and Russia. The British government acquiesced in 
the leasing by Russia for twenty years of a Chinese 
port as a terminus for the trans-Siberian railway, 
and an open harbor on the Pacific. 


OBITUARY. 

January 18th.—At Paris, Charles Thomas Flo- 
quet, formerly Premier of France, aged sixty-eight 
years. 

January 19th.—At Canajoharie, New York, Ber- 
nard Gillam, the cartoonist, aged thirty-nine years. 

January 21st.—At New York, General Thomas 
Ewing, aged sixty-seven years. 

January 22d.—At sea, Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, husband of Princess Beatrice of England, 
aged thirty-eight years. 

January 25th.—At London, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, the painter, President of the Royal Academy, 
aged sixty-six years. 

January 26th.—At Berlin, Theodore Runyon, 
United States Ambassador to Germany, aged sev- 
enty-four years.—At Washington, John Tyler, son 
of President Tyler. 

January 28th.—At London, Sir Joseph Barnby, 
the musician, aged fifty-eight years. 

January 30th.—At Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. William 
Henry Furness, the well-known Unitarian minister, 
writer, and abolitionist, aged ninety-four years. 

February 6th—At Oswestry, England, Henry 
David Leslie, the composer, aged seventy - four 
years. 











A GOOSE- 





CHASE. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


‘ OOK up, Martin Pope,’ I said. “ Well 

4 met. How is Lydia the Fair? and what 
in the name of all goose-chases are you about 
now ?” 

Martin and I understand each other. Nei- 
ther of us ever evinces surprise on finding that 
he has been followed by the other; but though 
I had often sought and found my friend in 
strange places and most strangely occupied, 
I had never before seen him quite so curiously 
employed as when I stood on that green bank 
overhanging a dusty highway and looked 
down on Martin skilfully driving a flock of 
geese before him by aid of a willow 
switch. 

I thought the creatures were geese, though 
I could not be sure, as each of the queer wad- 
dling objects was swathed in a gray jacket, 
close-fitting, and patterned somewhat after the 
blankets worn by lapdogs 

Beyond a welcoming { his switch, 
Martin made no reply to me until he had 
carefully driven his charges into the rich pas- 
ture of the fence corner behind us. 

“Sit down,” he said, hospitably waving me 


long 


wave oO 


to the grass, as one might offer a drawing-room 


chair; so we sat on the turf together, and 
without further greeting Martin began: “I 
suppose, as usual, you want to hear the whole 
story, from the moment I left town to now.” 

“ Usually I do prefer your stories begun at 
the beginning,” I answered, “ but in this case, 
my dear boy, I shall have to ask you first what 
those creatures in the fence corner may be, and 
what you have to do with them ?” 

“They are geese,” said Martin—“ dressed 
geese; but they are the very end of my story, 
and as it’s the best tale you or I have ever yet 
lived—and we've lived some pretty good ones, 
eh ?—Id rather take things as they come.” 

“Then do so,” I answered. “The last I saw 
of you was when you boarded the train which 
followed Lydia into this wilderness, and the 
last I have heard is a single rhapsodical letter, 
written chiefly concerning the veins on Lydia’s 
temple, and the beauties of the homestead 
where you had secured lodgings near your 
charmer.” 

“She lives just a little way up that road.” 
Martin pointed up the highway to a point 
where the road forked. “The right-hand 
road leads to Lydia,” he said, “ and the left to 
my present home—and Peachy.” 

“Who's Peachy?” I asked. “You did not 
mention her in your letter.” 

“ Because she was then away visiting a 
neighbor. Her father,a primitive degenerate, 
whose ancestors once owned about all of the 
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conntry about here, is a lazy farmer, who adds 
to his cash by now and then taking in a stray 
artist boarder or a wandering fisherman, or a 
loafer like me. He sent for Peachy as soon as 
[ arrived. As I was eating my breakfast one 
morning I heard a cooing voice on the porch 
outside the dining-room window. These were 
the first words I heard Peachy speak: 

“*You Joey, I thought I told you I wouldn’t 
have potatoes planted there. You thought I 
wasaway,did you? Well, ’m home now, and 
you just dig them right up. The first 
thing I plant in my own garden is my own 
foot, and I want you to remember it.’ 

“T had heard a resolute stamp from the 
member referred to, and I rose and looked out 
to see Peachy. Oh, my poor heart!” 

“What! that old thing?” I said, crossly. 
“Don’t ask sympathy from me for your bat- 
tered heart, Martin. I believe you're invent- 
ing all this, anyway.” 

More than once, when there was no story to 
tell, Martin had invented one with which to 
meet me; though, in truth, the actual experi- 
ences he managed to fall into were generally 
stranger than his fiction. 

‘This time it’s all true,” 
ean ask Lydia.” 

* Does Lydia know of Peachy’s existence ?” 

Martin’s eyes twinkled. “I am coming to 
that. The first morning after meeting Peachy 
I helped her to pick the currants in her gar- 
den. I spent the afternoon with Lydia. The 
next day I spent the morning with Lydia and 
the afternoon with Peachy. So the week 
passed, and by the time Sunday came the 
donkey between two bundles of hay wasn’t a 
circumstance to me. I lost pounds running 
around that fork yonder, going from one house 
to the other and back again. You see, when- 
ever I was with one, I was afraid I wanted to 
be with the other. 

“On Sunday, after long doubt, I decided 
that it was Lydia I wanted to take to the 
country church, and, as luck would have it, 
there sat Peachy in the pew before us. A 
white muslin a little open at the neck, a string 
of White River shells about the whitest throat, 
and little gold curls about the nape of her 
neck to creep into the shells! 

“That was Peachy. Lydia gave a gasp of 
delight at the vision—there’s nothing meao 
about Lydia; she has her faults, but she’s not 
mean. No man could have sat behind Peachy 
that morning with any safety if she hadn’t 
worn something else. You've seen those 
ghastly imitation - gold daggers shop - girls 
stick in their hair? Well, Peachy wore one, 


said Martin. “ You 
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and that same dagger was my salvation. I 
riveted my eyes on it as a counter-charm, 
and in a fatal moment Lydia’s glance followed 
mine. From that moment her fingers began 
to twitch in her Jap. You know how an in- 
artistic effect hurts Lydia. That dagger was 
to her as a discordant note perpetually sound- 
ed. It hurt her. 

“*T can’t stand it, I heard her murmur; and 
then she swiftly dealt with the dagger as she 
does with you or me, or whatever offends her. 
I pledge you my word, she coolly plucked it 
out—leaned forward and drew it from Peachy’s 
hair. My blood ran cold as I sat there. It didn’t 
make matters any better that she smiled and 
nodded into Peachy’s astonished face, nor that 
she replaced the dagger with a shell pin from 
herown hair. That dagger was the only thing 
which had protected me. When that was gone, 
it was good-by, Martin Pope. That night 
Peachy cried for an hour on a bench in the 
arbor, while I argued with her through the 
vines. She wouldn’t let mein. The next day 
I took Lydia’s shell pin back to her, and I 
brought back to Peachy her own hideous dag- 
ger, with one of those charming notes which 
Lydia alone can write. Lydia laughed as only 


Lydia can langh when I explained to her that 
the family were not mountain folk exactly, but 
decayed gentlefolk, and then she explained to 
me how she had to take out the dagger—ex- 
plained it so that I admired her more than 
I don’t know how she managed it, 
Lydia can explain anything on 


ever. 
but she did. 
earth.” 

“Martin, can Lydia explain you?” said I. 
“ Ave you lingering here for the sake of Lydia 
ov Peachy ?” 

“The Lord knows!” said Martin, “I wish I 
did—but then,” he added, becomingly, “ both 
Peachy and Lydia may refuse me.” 

“Oh, Martin,” I groaned, with a spasm of 
truth, “ well do we all know that Lydia could 
never bring herself to refuse you and what is 
yours. She may play with you for a time, but 
she’ll marry you in the end.” 

“Tf Peachy doesn’t marry me first,” said 
Martin, placidly, “and I pledge you my honor 
I'm not sure she would. Which road do you 
advise me to try, old friend —the left to 
Peachy, or the right to Lydia ?” 

I looked at Martin, and saw that for one of 
the few times in his scatter-brained life he was 
in earnest. For my own good reasons, which 
are no man’s affairs, I did not reply at once. 
Martin laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Honestly,” he said——“ you have always 
been my mentor—which is best for me ?” 

“Lydia,” I burst out. “ Lydia, of course, 
unless you’ve been breaking a country heart. 
Lydia is the only wife for you; she’s as irre- 
sponsible as yourself. You have the money and 
she has the brains. You were made for each 
other. She doesn’t love you; L won’t pretend 
she does; but she’ll make you perfectly happy. 
On the other hand, if you don’t marry her, 
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she'll put up contentedly with some one of us. 
and make that one and herself equally happy. 
How matters stand with Peachy I don’t know, 
of course, but you’ve got to decide it one way 
or another, Martin.” 

“Tm going to decide to-day,” said Martin 
“In fact, ’'ve got to decide this hour. That 
flock of geese represents the crisis.” 

“So we have come to them at last, hav 
we?” said I, with a glance towards the fence 
corner, Where the ridicnious flock still fed. 

“A week ago to-day,” said Martin—“ and 
don’t interrupt me again, for the story runs 
right on from this—I helped Peachy to clean 
the cellar. In these weeks I’ve learned how 
to clean a house from top to bottom, and to 
work a garden from potatoes to pease. Well, 
turning over the rubbish, I stambled on a stray 
bottle of rum, that had lain there since the 
days when the place was 2» wine-cellar, [ 
suppose. I knew the old had 
found it. 

“*Pon’t tell father, said Peachy; ‘ he’d sell 
it’ (the old man would sell his soul for a dol- 
lar). ‘Don’t tell father. Let’s make a rum 
punch, after my great-great-grandmother’s re- 
ceipt.’ 

“ Peachy has all the tastes that prove an in- 
heritance from gouty generations. It appeared 
that part of the rum-punch receipt called for 
setting the mixture in the hot sun for half a 
day, so Peachy and I busily made punch, leav- 
ing the punch-bow] on the hot grass, ourselves 
sitting in the cool arbor. So nearly as I recol- 
lect, the punch-making ran like this: 

“T: ‘Why do they call you Peachy? That’s 
not a name,’ 

“Peachy: ‘Some of father’s nonsense—be- 
cause my face is all red and white, he says. I’m 
sure I wish it wasn’t. It makes me look like 
a doll-baby. Id like to have proud features 
and mournful big eyes, and dark hair and an 
oval face. I’ve done everything to make my- 
self look like that. I’ve visited rich people 
and taught in Sunday-school, but I keep on 
looking just the same frivolous doll-baby.’ 

“T, with a start: ‘But if you looked like 
that, you’d be—you’d be Lydia, and then what 
would I do?” 

“Peachy, innocently : ‘Does Lydia teach in 
Sunday-schools and visit sick people ?” 

“T, quickly: ‘On the coutrary.’ 

“ Peachy, vehemently: ‘I hate her! I do 
hate her, and I hate her because she’s more 
beautiful than I,and better dressed, and knows 
more, and because my dagger was hideous and 
she knew it and I didn’t. I know it’s hideous 
now: don’t you see I never wear it? Did 
you think it hideous? Tell me the truth.’ 

“T, reluctantly: ‘ Yes, I did.’ 

“Peachy: ‘I knew you did. 
hate her.’ 

“* Here Peachy thrust her hand in her pocket 
and drew out a package of dress samples. ‘I 
want you to choose my winter gown for me,’ 
she said; ‘ you know all about these things— 
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no, you needn’t match the samples against my 
hair.’ 

“So we continued to make punch. 

“*But I can’t buy my winter gown,’ said 
Peachy, ‘until I sell my flock of geese My 
poultry-yard buys me all my clothes. Now 
my flock of geese ought to bring me— 

‘“ As if answering to its name, a large goose, 
one of the flock, staggered to the arbor door, 
turned round in its tracks, cackled feebly once 
or twice, then fell gasping on its side. Peachy 
rushed out from the arbor, and I heard a ery. 
I fullowed quickly. On the grass before us, 
in various stages of reeling or collapse, we be- 
held all the promising flock of geese. The 
punch-bowl, empty and upset, told the story. 
What represented Peachy’s winter gown lay 
all about us, tipsy as any ancestor of the house 
on the old rum. Peachy lifted her voice and 
wept aloud, while I dashed water over the 
fainting fowls. In vain——they one by one 
twirled over on their backs and lay motion- 
less, claws up. 

“*Tt’s no use,’ sobbed Peachy. ‘They are 
all dead or dying; and I was so fond of them! 
Then, practical in her grief, ‘Go tell Joey to 
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pick them before they get cold; at least I'll 
sell the feathers.’ 

“There and then I would have thrown my- 
self at her feet, offering myself and any num- 
ber of wardrobes, but—and I was grateful to 
her for it—Peachy tled to the house, sobbing 
as if her heart were broken. 

“I called Joey, and together we plucked 
those geese. When Peachy at last returned, 
we had quite a consolatory heap of feathers 
to show her. 

“*But they won't buy a whole gown,’ she 
said, sorrowfully; ‘and, Joey, these geese won't 
be fit to eat either. You can bury all of them 
in the bottom of the garden,’ 

“Joey got a wheelbarrow, and packing the 
bodies within, wheeled them away, Peachy’s 
eyes following the hearse, filled with tears. 
Suppose we go to the funeral, I suggested, as 
distraction. But when Peachy and I arrived 
at what was to have been the graveyard, we 
found there was to be no funeral. Terror- 
stricken Joey was backing away from the 
wheelbarrow, where a poor stripped goose was 
quacking feebly, stiffly yet unmistakably mov- 
ing its bare legs and wings. Soon the whole 
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pile was in motion. They had only been 
boozy, after all, aud the long cool drive had 
refreshed them, as it would any other gentle- 
men in like condition. The scene was inde- 
scribable as the denuded fowls disengaged 
themselves from each other and flapped from 
the wheelbarrow to the ground. Peachy 
laughed and wept alternately, but a brilliant 
idea came to me. 

“Behind you, in this fence corner, my friend, 
you see the result of applied literature. I led 
Peachy to the house, where I selected Cranford 
from the old bookease and read aloud those 
immortal pages where the clothing of the 
singed cow is described. > A hint is enough 
for Peachy. By nightfall the shamelessly 
naked flock were as good as ever for market 
purposes, and all decently clothed in the gray 
uniform in which you now see them brows- 
ing.” 

I looked at the feeding geese, and ridiculous 
enough they were; but again, for my own rea- 
sons, my face was grave. 

“When I told this story of the dressed geese 
to Lydia, she didn’t sit on the grass and blink 
ou me solemnly. Not at all,” said Martin. 

“*V'd give anything I possess for that flock 
of geese,’ said Lydia when she could speak for 
laughing. 

“That ought to have warned me, but it did 
not. Peachy and I went out fishing the next 
morning, and when we came home the old man 
handed twenty-five dollars to Peachy. 

“*There’s your winter gown,’ he said. ‘I 
sold your dressed geese for you for a fancy 
price.’ 

“Tf you believe me, Lydia had been over and 
bought the whole flock and driven it away her- 
self. 

“The dagger episode wasn’t a circumstance 
to this. 

“*You,’ said Peachy, turning to me in a 
rage, ‘must have told her of my geese; she 
couldn’t have known of them unless you did. 
You can take back this twenty-five dollars to 
her and bring my geese, or you can go away 
and never let me see you again.’ 

“ Here’s the twenty-five dollars,” said Mar- 
tin, drawing a roll of notes from his pocket, 
“and, as you see, here’s the crisis. 

“<Tf you take my geese away from me,’ says 
Lydia, ‘you may follow them and never come 
back to me.’ 

“For a week I have vibrated around this 
fenee corner. Neither Peachy nor Lydia will 
yield. They have made it a test case. It’s 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 

Tue darky is fond of long words. The mean- 
ing doesn’t matter, so the words are long, as 
this absolutely true story will testify: 

On the M ‘’s plantation in Mississippi 
lives an old “before the war” darky, too old 
to do any work harder than throwing feed to 
the poultry. She has known no other home, 
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under which king—speak or die? And they 
to-day, if I didn’t meet the geese free and 
browsing on the road-side! They have escape 
from Lydia’s keeping and are in my hands. So 
now, old friend, whom shall I take them to? 
Shall I drive them up the right-hand road to 
Lydia, or the left to Peachy? I leave it to 
you, This must settle Martin Pope.” 

I looked at Martin and I looked at the gro- 
tesque geese, and I looked into my own soul. 

“Why don’t you settle your fate for your 
self?” I said, angrily. 

“ Because you’ve always done it for me,” 
said Martin, and I looked again desperately at 
the geese. 

A brilliant thought suddenly seized me. 
“Why not let them decide?” Isaid. “They’ve 
been fed for a week at Lydia’s—the chance is 
as good that they’ll return there as that they'll 
go to Peachy. Drive them to the fork and let 
them lead you.” 

“T will,” said Martin. He started to his 
feet and herded the noisy geese into the road- 
way. “Stand there and watch,” he shouted. 
“Tt’s the corner of my life. Shoo—shoo!” 

I stood on the bank watching him. I am 
older than Martin, and I have known him for 
years. I can never tell, however, how much is 
earnest with him and how much jest, how much 
truth he is telling me and how much of lies, 
but, foolish as his story had been, I had seen 
that it hid an unusually real feeling, for what 
or whom I could not decide. My heart beat 
hard as Martin reached the fork of the road. 
I wondered if he would subtly direct the flock 
one way or the other; but no, be was rigorously 
just, keeping the absurd cackling creatures 
well in the midst of the highway. At the 
crucial moment he even dropped his stick and 
stood with arms folded. The geese browsed a 
moment at the grass on the fork’s wedge, then 
with slow, deliberate waddle the leader turned 
into the right-hand road—the road by Lydia. 

“Stop that!” shouted Martin. “ Stop that, 
I tell you! Shoo out of that-—shoo!” 

The willow rod came down on the back of 
the leader with a whack that drove him 
squeaking into the left-hand road, followed 
by the brood. With shouts of laughter, and 
one mischievous backward look at me, Martin 
drove them mercilessly before him. Had he 
always meant to take that road? Did he guess 
something? I did not stop to wonder. With 
aspring I leaped up from the bank and walked 
—no, ran —on my own goose-chase up the right- 
hand road, 


and is a character. Visitors to the plantation 
always go to her cabin, and to their question, 
“ How are you this morning, Aunt Chris ?” nev- 
er fail to receive the following reply: “‘ Well, 


honey, I’m kinder oncomplicated. De super- 
fluity ob de mornin’ done taken de vivosity 
outen de air and left me de consequence ob 
comprehenshon.” 





SHE PROVED IT. 


“Are you fond of music?’ 
“Yes; would you mind stopping?” 


NOTES ON HORSEMANSHIP. 

Ir is related of a prominent citizen of Ari- 
zona that he once met a prominent citizen of 
Montana on the neutral ground of Colorado. 
The subject of bucking horses coming up, the 
prominent citizen of Arizona said: 

**We have some very skilful riders down in 
my country. This of course shows out par- 
ticularly when they are breaking wild bron- 
coes to ride. When an infuriated mustang, 
saddled for the first time, and rearing and 
bucking with all the terrific energy of his 
savage nature, looks up out of the tail of his 
eye and watches his rider calmly roll and light 
a cigarette, it has an excellent effect on him, 
and usually he cools down, realizing the hope- 
lessness of his task.” 

Then spoke the prominent citizen of Mon- 
tana: 

“That will do very well, I dare say, for the 
comparatively mild and inoffensive horses of 
your southern latitude, but it has been found 
to have no influence whatever on our fierce 
and vicious beasts. But when one of our cow- 


boys mounts a bronco for the first time it 
helps greatly to subdue the creature when, 
after he has leaped and pitched for fifteen 
minutes, he happens to glance back and finds 
his rider quietly shaving, holding a small mir- 
ror in one hand and the razor in the other, 
with the mug, hot water, and bay rum in a 
little basket on his arm, Ah, it’s ali iu 
knowing how, this subjugating a Montana 
bronco!” 

Then the meeting of prominent citizens ad- 
journed. 

EASILY EXPLAINED. 

“Sam, how is it that here we have two legs 
presumably off the same chicken, and yet one 
is about one hundred per cent. tougher than 
the other.” 

Sam. “Always the case with chicken, sah; 
one leg has a one hundred per cent. more work 
to do than de oder, and de muscles cons’quent- 
ly git tougher.” 

“Why, I never heard of that. Which one 
is it?” 

Sam. “ De one de chicken sleeps on, sal.” 
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812 HARPER'S 
SHERIFF GOGGLES. 

“THERE used to be,” said the Judge, “a 
sheriff in Missouri who had the most original 
ideas about running a jail of any man I ever 
knew. His name was Tom Goggles, and he 
was elected sheriff year after year— by the 
criminal classes. He meant well, and intended 
to let no guilty man escape; but getting out 
of Tom’s jail, unless you were innocent, was 
about as easy as falling out of a balloon. 

“Tom hated deception. Ifa prisoner want- 
ed to get out, his best plan was to go to Tom 
and say so, and usually Tom would let him 
go, pledging him on his honor to return at a 
certain time. And it nrust be said, to the credit 
of the prisoners, that they kept their word as 
a general thing. Indeed, there was no reason 
why they shouldn’t, as the place was well con- 
ducted, and made a pleasant home for one who 
didn’t mind the slight social stain which long 
residence in the county jail is apt to leave. 
But Tom never forgave the prisoner who tried 
to break out. It showed a lack of confidence 
which hurt his feelings. 

“ An experience which long rankled in Tom’s 
bosom was that with a man named Scott. Scott 
was in for felonious assault; but his hay need- 
ed attention, so Tom allowed him to go home 
on his promise to return Wednesday. But 
the crop was heavy, and Scott did not get 
back till Friday. Tom was furious at this lack 


of good faith on the part of Scott, met him at 
the door, and—refused to let him in! 
“*Tve got three weeks to serve yet,’ said 


Scott, ‘and you’ve no right to shut me out.’ 

“*You broke your solemn promise!’ cried 
Tom, ‘and you can’t come into this jail again 
as long as ’m running it. DPve got another 
man in your cell. Go’way, and never darken 
my door again! Scott went off, and later on 
sued Tom for damages, and got a judgment. 

“ On another occasion a man wandered into 
the jail looking for a friend that he thought 
might be there. He didn’t find his friend, but 
the place was comfortable, and he concluded 
to stay. At night he took possession of an 
empty cell, and Tom locked him in. In the 
morning he was on hand for breakfast, but the 
guileless Tom never noticed the difference. 
The man lived there for six weeks before the 
efficient sheriff discovered the deception ; but 
when he did you may be sure the fellow got 
his deserts. After abusing him roundly, Tom 
ended up with this: 

“You miserable hound, I’ve a notion to 
have the law on you!’ 

“‘All right, answered the man; ‘if you do, 
I'll be sentenced here, so it’s all the same.’ 

“This was a new view of the situation, and 
Tom contented himself with pitching the in- 
terloper out of the front door. 

“ But the incident set Tom a-thinking, and 
the result of his cogitation was that he ought 
to look into matters lest there were others in 
the jail who had no right there. He had 
noticed one negro acting suspiciously, as he 
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thought, and he determined to get at the trut}, 
The man was really awaiting trial for honse- 
breaking, and a ten-year term in the State 
prison was staring him in the face. Tom de 
scended upon him and said, 

“See here, you coon; what’s your hame ?’ 

“* Mose Johnson,’ answered the darky, but 
being a fellow of many aliases, in the excite- 
ment of the moment he gave the wrong one. 

“Tom hurried to his records, but of course 
failed to find the name. 

“*Tt’s just as I expected, you black scoun- 
drel,’ he cried; ‘you’ve no business in here. 
You’ve been imposing on me, like that other 
tramp. Now get out mighty quick, or 1’)! 
throw you through the window!’ 

“When Tom discovered his mistake, he al- 
most wept. A week later he spied a man 
leaving the jail, and pounced upon him like a 
cat on a mouse. The unfortunate man was, 
in point of fact, a young lawyer from a neigh- 
boring town, who had been in consultation 
with a client, but just the same Tom clapped 
him into a cell, and kept him there ten days, 
and it took a habeas corpus to get him out. 

“ Another of Tom’s woes was burglars. On 
several occasions they broke into the jail and 
carried off articles belonging to the prisoners. 
These crafty marauders always came when 
Tom was asleep, and therefore not prepared to 
nab them and thrust them into a cell along 
with the young lawyer, the lingering tramp 
visitor, aud the others. Finally a prisoner 
sued Tom for the price of one suit of clothes 
stolen by the burglars, and another judgment 
was entered up against Sheriff Goggles. 

“ But though things like these worried him, 
it took something more to thoroughly disgust 
Tom and make him resign. There were com- 
mitted to the jail one day a half-dozen strange 
men of desperate character, who knew nothing 
of Tom’s kindly ways. The second day after 
the coming of these prisoners, and while the 
regular local inmates were all ont, either on 
errands or at home attending to business, the 
strangers suddenly seized poor Tom while he 
was mooning about the corridor, hustled him 
into the darkest and deepest cell, and depart- 
ed, locking the doors behind them and taking 
along the keys. Tom roared as he had never 
roared before, but all to no purpose. When 
the regulars returned they found the jail 
locked, and supposed that Tom had stepped 
out for a few moments, but after waiting till 
dark they went off. Tom staid in the cell all 
night, bellowing for help, but no help came. 
In the morning a deputy arrived with another 
prisoner, broke in, and released the unlucky 
sheriff. ‘Tom was too disgusted to speak. He 
simply handed in his resignation, and got a 
job at driving a sprinkling-cart. 

“*You may think this here sherifting is 
mighty funny,’ he confided one day to a friend, 
‘but you ought to try it once, and see the 
dishonest whelps you have to deal with.’ ” 

HaYpENn CARRUTH. 





EDITOR'S 


TO A CRITIC. 

In reading o’er the things I’ve writ I find them 
all so vile 

I cannot disagree with you who say I need a 
style, 

Who say a sense of humor would not hurt my 
stuff a bit; 

But, woe is me, you do not tell me where to go 
for it. 


I’ve tried the big department stores without the 
least success : 

They keep all things from pickled clams and nov- 
els up to dress ; 

Thev’ve everything a man can want, each new 
“thing ’neath the sun, 

But not a nook with Styles on Sale, nor any Sense 
of Fun 


I’ve tried the wholesale druggists in the hope of 
finding pills 

Which, taken ’fore and after meals, might miti- 
gate my ills; 

But every time I’ve asked for these, in places five 
or six, 

They've most impertinently classed me with the 
lunatics. 


Is there a place upon this earth where one who 
thirsts for fame 

Can go and purchase what he needs to use to 
quench the same? 

Pray where can this prescription that you've kind- 
ly made for me 

Be taken for compounding to relieve my misery ? 


0 critic, if you know the source of dear Pendennis’ 
mode, 

Pray let me know the shortest cut, please start me 
on the road ; 

Pray let me know where I may go to buy a 
drachm or two 

Of that which still for Addison makes lovers tried 
and true. 


And is there left in this wide world a bit of that 
rich store 

Of humor that makes kindly Lamb so welcome to 
each door ? 

Can these—O critic, tell I beg—for love or cash 
be bought ? 

Or is there some contagion blest by which they 
may be caught ? 


0 literary doctor, since you’ve ventured to pre- 
scribe, 

Don’t let your patient think of you as one who'd 
merely gibe ; 

Don’t taunt a sick man on his bed, but tell him, 
if so be 

You know yourself, how he shall set about his 
remedy. 


E’en though it takes my all to pay, right gladly 
will I buy; 

E’en though but an inspired line shall come from 
it, Pll die 

To pay that one who gives my feet those magic 
attributes 

To make them fit more snugly into some Im- 
mortal’s boots. Joun KENDRICK Banos. 


DRAWER. 


AT THE THEATRE. 





“These patent hat-holders were a very 


clever invention. 








“The one who originated them must bave 
been— 
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“Some rascally villain in league with the 
hatters.”’ 
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‘NOME twenty years ago the author of a 
i half- forgotten book, called “Plays and 
Players,” quoted, as an excuse for his work, 
from the author of a book not soon to be for- 
votten and called “The Poct at the Break fast 
Table,” a remark to the effect that old theatre- 
voers bring back the past with their stories 
more vividly and more delightfully than do 
men with any other experiences. He might 
have gone further, and have said that no gos- 
sip about players is nearly so vivid and inter 
esting as is the gossip of players about them 
selves. Colley Cibber’s Apology is even more 
entertaining than is the Diary of Mr Samuel 
Pepys; John Bernard’s Retrospeetions and 
Macready’s Reminiscences tell us more of what 
we want to know than do the Annals of Dr. 
Doran; Fanny Kemble’s Records of her Girl- 
hood and of her Later Life are better reading 
than is the Journal of a London Play-goer, 
and A Few Memories! by Miss Mary Anderson 
will outlive all the histories of plays and play- 
ers that are likely to be written by outsiders 
in her generation. 

In the modest little Preface to her book 
Miss Anderson says: “I have, as I am well 
aware, no literary skill, and assuredly I do not 
wish for further publicity. Iam content to 
be forgotten, except by such friends as I hope 
will always keep a place for me in their hearts. 
But it seems to me reasonable to believe that 
my experience may be of some service to those 
who have, or think they have, an aptitude for 
acting. Ihave written these pages more for 
young girls (who have the same ambitions that 
I had) than for any one else; to show them 
that the glitter of the stage is not all gold, 
and thus do a little towards making them 
realize how serious an undertaking it is to 
adopt a life so full of hardships, humiliations, 
and even dangers. I have omitted from this 
volume numerous interesting examples and 
incidents, as the mention of them would ne- 
cessarily embrace tlic names of men and wo- 
men who (I am happy to say) still grace the 
world.” 

One does not, of course, look for literary 
skill in a work of this kind, but those who are 
familiar with what is called “The Literature 
of the Drama,” from the days of the Poet 
Laureate of George II. to the present time, will 
find a nearer approach to literary skill in this 
volume than in many of the kindred books 
which have preceded it. How far Miss Ander- 
son’s experiences, as slie here relates them, are 
likely to benefit the dramatie aspirants of her 
sex, it is not easy to say. Her ulvice, alas, is 
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apt to have but little weight upon the nebu- 
lous stars who seek a fixed place in the his- 
trionic firmament. Out of every hundred 
young women who are now studying for the 
stage, each thinks that she is to become the 
one planet who is to shine with lasting brill- 
ianey, not one of the ninety and nine who will 
fail to twinkle at all, or else will sink to the 
level of a hard-working, discouraging, but 
honest, mediocre glimmer. And each will for- 
get that Miss Anderson herself is not one of an 
hundred, but one of ten times that number. 

The charm of Miss Anderson’s book is the 
absence of self-assertion, or ostentation, upon 
the part of its author, She never takes, or 
holds, the centre of her stage ; she gives prop- 
er place, and space, and prominence to the 
humblest of the players who are in her casts; 
she does not saw the air too much with her 
hands , she does not tear her passions to tat- 
ters, she suits the action to the word, the 
word to the action, and she begets a temper- 
ance, always, Which gives smoothness te her 
utterance. She tells her readers, frankly, how 
old she is; she speaks freely of her ambitions 
and of her hopes; she confesses her failures as 
readily and as bravely as she hints at her sne- 
cesses. The young girls, for whom she says 
she writes, will turn, naturally, to those early 
chapters in which she narrates the hardships, 
the trials and tribulations, the bitter discour- 
agements of a novice; and these chapters will 
interest older and non-professional readers as 
well; but perhaps the most valuable of her 
lines are those in which she gives her own im- 
pressions of the art she pursued, and in which 
she recalis her Few Memories—often teo few 
--of the men and women with whom she has 
been brought in contact on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is pleasant to hear of Tennyson’s 
devotion to his pipe; of Longfellow’s love for 
children and flowers, and for everything that 
is good ; of Browning’s “ kindly, friendly chat- 
tiness in conversation”; and there is some- 
thing very touching in the story, as Collins 
told it her, of the grief of Reade at the funeral 
of Dickens, and of Collins’s own desolation as 
he stood by the open grave of Reade. 

Her description of two of the giants of her 
profession, as she watched them together, is 
worth quoting. The trio had met in the li- 
brary of Mr. Aldrich, in Boston, and Miss An- 
derson was placed between Booth and Salvini. 
“ Booth,” she says, “small, lithe of figure, his 
dark, lustrous eyes flashing with nervous vi- 
tality and intellect, his pale face calm and 
supremely melancholy, was, even in modern 
evening dress, an ideal Hamlet. Salvini was 
massive, almost corpnient, with a lion -like 
head, a personality full of power, enthusiasm, 
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and capable of the greatest passion, but en- 
tirely void of that rapier-like keenness of in- 
tellect which was the very essence of Booth’s 
individuality.” 

Those who know Miss Anderson best as a 
woman, will regret that she has not said more 
of herself in her Memories, more of her fresh, 
ingenuous, happy enthusiasm over what she 
saw and did during her first visit to Stratford 
and Rochester, for instance; and more of her 
keen enjoyment of her prowlings in the Lon- 
don which Dickens put into his immortal 
tales. She tells how, one afternoon, she took 
a cup of tea in the Old Curiosity Shop which 
is said to have sheltered Little Nell; but she 
does not tell how she gave an “order” to its 
inmates for stalls at the Lyceum, during her 
engagement there; nor how that “order” is 
still preserved, in a neat little frame, by its 
recipients, When they learned that they must 
surrender the pass upon taking possession of 
the places it assigned to them, they bought 
tickets for the gallery, rather than part with 
the bit of paper upon which Miss Anderson 
had written them down her “friends.” They 
are still among the friends who keep a place 
for Miss Anderson in their hearts. 

In speaking of the fact that few theatre- 
goers of to-day realize the difference between 
the old-fashioned travelling-star and station- 
ary-stock systems,and the system now in vogue, 
and in explaining the distinction, Miss Ander- 
son says that a few years ago, when she be- 
gan her own career, “each player acted for 
himself, and ignored the ensemble. From this, 
and other equally pernicious traditions, I soon 
learned that the training of these companies 
was worse than no training at all. Like the 
animals in Noah’s Ark, they~were composed of 
two and two ‘leads,’ ‘heavies,’ ‘juveniles,’ 
‘walking,’ ‘utility, ete.; and, if the theatre 
Was prosperous, a dozen or two ‘thinkers’ of 
both sexes. The vocation of these last was, 
apparently, to listen, think, sympathize with 
the joys and sorrows of the hero and heroine, 
and gesticulate widely and indiscriminately. ... 
Each week brought a different star with a 
round of new plays, to these companies; and 
they had frequently to memorize their parts 
while standing in the wings, during the per- 
formance, awaiting their cues—‘ winging a 
part,’ it was called. Rapid study, a hurried 
rehearsal daily, the re-arranging of their cos- 
tumes for the ever-changing plays, left them 
no free time to reflect upon the characters they 
were to enact; and for this uncommon amount 
of work they gained but a meagre salary, and 
a facility for memorizing which is the smallest 
part of the actor’s art.” 

Mr. Albert Lee, in giving to the world a few 
memories of Master Tommy Toddles,? dwells, at 
some length, upon the experiences of that som- 
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nambulistic young gentleman with the ani- 
mals of a toy Noah’s Ark, who were composed 
of twos and twos, from the kangaroos to the 
elephants, “the thinkers” and “the heavies.” 
While reflecting upon the approach of a woo! 
ly, make-believe sheep which he had accepted 
as a compromise for the hairy, live goat to 
which iis mother, naturally, objected, Master 
Toddles went to sleep one sunny afternoon, in 
his play-room window, when he suddenly dis- 
covered life and motion in the inhabitants of 
his historical, diluvian ship, and that the long 
line of wooden beasts, in the order of their 
sizes—the giraffes first and the guinea-pigs 
last, the “leads” and the “juveniles ”—were 
actually wabbling down the gang-plank, aud 
across the floor; the second guinea-pig get- 
ting his toes canght in the threads of the car- 
pet, from time to time. Tommy followed his 
brute creation out into the woods, where he 
had most exciting and wonderful adventures, 
particularly with the Welsh Rabbit, whom 
we are not accustomed to associate with the 
passengers on that memorable voyage. ‘Tle 
strange beast, we are told, seemed to be about 
the size of a hippopotamus, yet in shape he 
resembled a hare. In color he was yellow, 
and his body looked as if it were made of 
cheese, while his ears resembled a piece of 
toast. <A sort of white vapor floated off the 
creature’s back, and as the breeze wafted its 
odor towards Tommy, he noticed that it was 
fragrant and appetizing. 

This is but one of the many startling and 
hitherto undiscovered facts in Natural History 
which Mr. Lee presents to his young readers. 
The work is divided into two parts, “In the 
Ark,” and “Out of the Ark,” and it is difficult 
to say which is the more interesting and ex- 
citing. The author has an exceedingly vivid 
imagination, and a happy faculty of catching 
and keeping the attention of the little folk for 
whom he writes. With the aid of Mr. New- 
ell’s original and graphie illustrations, he has 
succeeded in producing a work which is almost 
monumental of its kind. The artist has been 
inspired on more occasions than one; and the 
portrait of the Welsh Rabbit langhing until 
the cheese of his back fairly bubbled, rarely 
has been equalled in the Jong annals of ana- 
tomical organization and structure. 


EQUALLY attractive and valuable, but in an 
entirely different way, are Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood’s drawings which illustrate a bright 


little book called Out of Town. Her men are 
manly, her women. womanly, they, each and 
all, seem to be alive, and they tell their own 
stories as well as does the text of the volume. 
“Ont of Town” is by an anonymous author who 
knows suburban life, who has been, and no 
donbt still is,““a commuter” himself; and while 
his tale is not deep or instructive it will amuse 
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not only those who reside Out of Town, but 
those who go Out of Town now and then to 
the homes of their suburban friends, It treats 
of all sorts of familiar Out of Town scenes and 
subjects, from the Railroad Humorist, to Vil- 
lage Theatricals and the Naphtha Launch, 
although the most entertaining chapter, per- 
haps, is that which is devoted to the Amateur 
Photographer, with whom we are all so well 
acquainted. His apparatus is marvellously 
complete, and he has even invented a new 
preparation of toning-solntion which is un- 
rivalled in its results. Like many others, with 
his hobby, in striving after technical excel- 
lence and professional accuracy he overlooks 
and negleets many artistic possibilities in his 
plates. Clearness and sharpness of detinition 
are his avowed aims: and in his work every 
hair and every blade of grass must stand out, 
as it never does, and never did, in nature; and 
when, through some happy accident of over, 
or under, exposure, or of faulty adjustment of 
focus, some really charming bit of portraiture 
or of landseape is arrived at, his negative is 
immediately destroyed. 

“Out of Town” is a series of rural photo- 
graphs in which the artist, who is perhaps an 
amateur, perhaps professional, has succeeded 
in following human nature and in portraying 
it correctly, even when he is a little out of 
focus, or a little careless in the use of the 
shutter. 


“Tr my wife breathes on a seed it turns into 
a rose,” Dr. Warrick used to say. The remark 
was a very pretty one, and it pleased Mrs, 
Warrick so much that she did not notice that 
her husband never, in any way, helped her to 
weed or to water the rose-bushes in their gar- 
den. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis, in telling the story of Dr. War- 
rick’s Daughters, did not give us more of Dr. 
Warrick’s wife. She is the strongest and the 
most admirable character in the book, and she 
should have lived until ihe last chapter, in- 
stead of dying in the first. Love between 
young people of Brooke Calhoun’s own age 
he thought was a divine thing; but the devo- 
tion of this old woman, with a mole on her 
nose, to the fussy little surgeon seemed to him 
like a farce on the stage. It is a very tragic 
faree as Mrs. Davis dramatizes it, and very 
touching. Dr. Warrick’s Daughters had a 
good mother, who, as Mrs. Dane said of her, 
“eluttered up her life with common people. 
She knows all about the diseases and the debts 
of her cook and her butcher.” Mrs. Dane paid 
them their money, and that ended their rela- 
tionship. Mrs. Dane gave her charity through 
organized associations. She had studied social 
economies thoroughly énongh to find this to be 
the easiest and the safest way in dealing with 
the lower classes. There are many Mrs. Danes 
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in the world: there are very few Mrs. War- 
ricks; and more’s the pity. 

Mrs. Davis’s name is not to be found, of late 
years, in publishers’ catalogues or among the 
announcements of new books, as often as we 
would like to see it. She writes with a pur- 
pose always; and she points a moral which is 
well worth pointing, teaching while she enter- 
tains. The scenes in the present work open 
and close in a hard little provincial town in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and among narrow- 
minded folk who felt that for them the Bible 
was written, that for them Columbus discoy- 
ered America, and that Washington fought for 
them alone. Of course they knew that there 
were other towns in the land; but of these 
they thought vaguely, as one used to think of 
affairs in Venezuela or in the South African 
Republic. They delighted to tell each other 
that, with their resonrees and their water- 
power, they could easily have surpagsed Phil- 
adelphia at any time; bnt that they were 
pleased to think that they had higher pursuits 
than trade. They wrapped their proud pover- 
ty about them as a garment, and they smiled 
down patronage on the rest of the world. 
Mrs. Davis is happier in her descriptions of 
this place and its people, than she is in her 
pictures of Mobile and Louisiana, to which, 
in their mid-eareer, she carries The Doctor's 
Danghters. But she turns all her seeds into 
roses, Whether she breathes upon them in the 
valley of the Tombigbee or at the foot of the 
Alleghanies, and she waters and weeds them 
with no little care and no little skill. 


The Gods Give My Donkey Wings® is the eu- 
rious title of a curious little book by Mr. Angus 
Evans Abbott, lately published by Stone and 
Kimball. It is the story of a modern Autoly- 
cus, who goes to Arcadia with his pack and 
his donkey ; “a witty rogue” who indulges in 
whimsical self-raillery and grotesque solilo- 
quies upon his own sins and upon the sins of 
those about him; a snapper-up of unconsider- 
ed trifles which he sets down in a well-consid- 
ered, attractive way. He describes himself as 
“a packman with a healthy itch for gossip,” 
and although the gossip which he snaps up is 
not of very great moment, his manner of ex- 
pressing it gives it a local interest. His 
“Cuddy,” as he calls his beast of burden, plays 
but a small part in the narrative, except to 
give the book its name, and his owner some- 
thing to swear by. “May the Gods tly away 
with my donkey” is the peddler’s favorite 
oath based, perhaps, upon the belief of the 
Moslems that, with Jonah’s whale, Selomon’s 
ant, who reproved the sluggard, and other 
fortunate animals saved in the Ark of Noah, 
the donkey of Balaam has been received into 
heaven. 

The use of the word “cuddy” and the Celtie 
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nature of his Christian name, would seem to 
imply that Mr. Abbott is a Scotchman,although 
there is nothing Celtic in his English, except 
its strength and its originality. Some of his 
verbal pictures of places, persons, and things 
are worth repeating. Ahead of me he says “a 
great mountain pierced the clouds, its mutch 
of snow drawn tightly around its head and 
tied under its chin by two ribbon-like glaciers 

.. The mountain, it seemed to me, looked 
down upon the valley with considerable good 
humor, avd as I plodded along I could see the 
deep shadows of evening playing on its gigan- 
tic shoulders like the battalions of a mighty 
army maneceuvring for a favorable position.” 
Of the Danghter of the Shrew he says—“ Her 
fulvous hair had, in places, broken loose, and 
her pale blue eyes were watery and indefinite; 
but her nose was in the air, and she wibble- 
wabbled along, the personification of rigid pro- 
priety and. paneity of brains.” Most charac- 
teristic of his style, however, is his description 
of a certain musical instrument of the percus- 

sive class, much affected by the Arcadians. 
“At every beat of this drum,” he explains, “a 
great blotch of sound flew out and over the 
country -side; a muffled, hollow, deafening 
boom that shuddered on the air; an ominous 
roll of solemn sound pervading the earth and 
sky, like a shadow for leagues and leagues.” 
“A great blotch of sound” is good! 

These eccentricities of speech do not per- 
vade the entire volume, nor do they mar its 
charm. They simply give piquaney, in the 
regular course of reading, to a dish which is 
served as a side-dish, and which does uot pre- 
tend to be solid or sustaining. 


“BEGINNING with myself, who am not a 
saint, and even were I a less of a one I would 
never have exposed myself to a divorce, nor 
wonld I have consented to one, much Jess pe- 


titioned for it.” Thus spoke the Comte de 
Barras to tle General Buona-parté after the 
return of the latter from Egypt in 1799. The 
remark is neither very clear, nor very gram- 
matical, but for the first time in our long in- 
tercourse with the famous Member of the Di- 
rectorate, we feel that what he says contains 
a fraction of truth. He certainly was not a 
saint, and we can hardly see how he could 
have been much of “a less of a one”! 

In this Department of the MaGaziInk was 
given some notice of the character of‘ Barras, 
and of the character of his Memoirs® when the 
first and second volumes of that work appear- 
ed in July of last year. The third and fourth 
volumes, which have just been published, do 
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not increase our fondness for Barras, nor do 
they lessen our respect for the indomitab}e 
spirit and genius of the man who was the re- 
cipient of so much of his hatred during his 
lifetime, and at whom now he kicks, and bites, 
from the grave. Napoleon was not a saint by 
any means; but, in comparing the two men we 
feel, somehow, that his detracter was a gov 
deal of “a less of a one.” How far the “Gen- 
eral,” as the future Consul and Emperor was 
then called, was justified in confiding his do- 
mestic troubles to the Deputy, we are not pre- 
pared to say, but that the Deputy was in no 
way justilied in betraying that confidence, in 
his brutal way, all fair-minded judges will 
agree. 

We need not repeat here the Diarist’s later 
slanders upon Josephine, but a few of his re- 
marks upon her second husband will show 
that Barras never lost his powers of vitupera- 
tion. He speaks of “the truly, or bypocrit- 
ically, superstition” of Bonaparte—so he now 
spells the name--who “was ever engaged in 
deceiving others while never deceiving him- 
self and never allowing one, for a moment, to 
believe anything from a comedian of that 
kind.” And he asserts that “ Bonaparte even 
at that time already soared over all subordin- 
ate machinators.” In one two-edged sentence 
he thus ents two other members of the Gener- 
al’s family, when he alludes to Eugéne de 
Beanharnais as having been “trained by his 
mother in the duplicity of which he was sub- 
sequently to give much finer specimens,” etc. 

It is refreshing to turn from all this to the 
genuine admiration which Barras entertained 
for Bernadotte. “ Bernadotte,” he says, “ had 
not given up his residence.... which was no- 
thing more than a little cot, hardly worth 
twenty thousand frances; but he was attached 
to if, becanse he had purchased it with the 
fruits of his military savings. An additional 
reason for Bernadotte to love this little cot 
was that his wife had just given birth to a 
child, the only one they ever had, and who is 
to-day the Prince Royal of Sweden, heir-pre- 
sumptive to that Northern Crown.” 

The fact that this son was heir to a throne 
when Barras wrote, and the fact that Berna- 
dotte was at that time Charles XIV. of Swe- 
den and Norway, while.all the crowned Bona- 
partes were dead or in exile, may, perhaps, 
account for the Comte’s devotion to Berna- 
dotte! 

While one cannot sympathize with the lan- 
guage of Barras, or agree with his conclusions, 
one cannot fail to-be impressed with the value 
of his work, as an historical, social and polit- 
ical picture of his times. It has been read and 
followed on both sides of the Channel and on 
both sides of the Atlantic, by the worshippers 
of Bonaparte as well as by those who dislike 
and condemn him; and it is generally conceded 
to be one of the most valuable of the contribu- 
tions to the literature of his career with which 
the world has lately been flooded. 








